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ELIZABETH JACOBS QUINTON, CENTENARIAN 
By Mrs. C. M. Whaley 


Linking the real pioneer days with modern times in a most 
striking manner, Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobs Quinton, one hundred and 
twelve years old, stepped from a late model automobile for an after- 
noon call in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Grant Foreman. Mrs. Quinton, 
an eighth-blood Choctaw Indian, was possessed of a figure and carriage 
which well might have put to shame many women of less than half her 
age.! Leaning on the arm of Mr. C. C. Victory, as she came up the steps 
from the street was little more than a precautionary measure against 
slipping on the wet sidewalk, for the old lady was active in both 
mind and body, although, as she said, she had lived about long 
enough. 


Seated in the Foreman library, Mrs. Quinton gave no evidence 
of fatigue or excitement, in spite of the fact that she had spent the 
day previous attending a family reunion in Tulsa and had just 
driven from that city to Muskogee on her way home. 


While she said apologetically that her memory was not as good 
as it used to be, she answered questions put to her about her early 
life, and recalled with surprising accuracy many historical events 
and persons of nearly a century ago. 


She was born in Newton County, Mississippi, near Tchula, 
and near the Six Town Indians.2, She came out to Fort Smith in 
1839. ‘‘Some of the Choctaws came before that time, and some 
came after we did. Some of them had to be emigrated, but we didn’t 
wait for that; we came ourselves. Sam Bridges emigrated a good 
many of them. We started from Newton County, Mississippi, got 
on the boat at Tchula, right there, just about four miles from where 


1This contribution to The Chronicles was received recently from Doctor Grant 
Foreman, of Muskogee, with this note: “During my research I learned of the exist- 
ence of Mrs. Quinton, for whom the town of Quinton in the Choctaw Nation was 
named. It seemed to me that an interview with this venerable citizen would be of 
much interest for preservation and reproduction. I got in touch with Mr. C. C. 
Victory who agreed to bring her to my home in order to secure this interview. At 
my request, Mrs. C. M. Whaley came to my house to record the statements of Mrs. 
Quinton. Mrs. Whaley very carefully recorded all of the interesting testimony of this 
venerable visitor, which is reproduced herewith.”—Ed. 

2The following letter giving biographical notes about Mrs. Quinton was re- 
ceived by Doctor Foreman from Noel Ballard, of the Muskogee Daily Phoenix: 
“Dr. Foreman: 

“Here is the picture of Mrs, Martha Elizabeth Quinton that I was telling Mrs. 
Whaley about. You may have it to use as you wish. I made the picture when I 
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we lived. We took the boat there=the Faun was the name of the 
boat. We came right on the Mississippi River.’’ 


The trip to this new country was an event of great interest to 
the fourteen-year-old girl, and she recalled it with much pleasure. 
“It was very comfortable there on the boat. Just like living at 
home, and we could sit there and see everything. We had plenty to 
eat, a stove to cook on, and a good bed, just like living in this house. 
We had a room, a nice room, and when we got things cleaned up we 
could go out and look at things along the bank.’’ She did not re- 
‘member how many came on the boat, ‘‘probably a hundred and fifty, 
I guess there was about that many. There was my aunt and her hus- 
band—they didn’t have any children, never had any—and papa and 
myself. Then there was Patton’s family, and some others—I don’t 
remember. .... i 


Mrs. Quinton recalled that there were very few white people 
in their new home in the Choctaw Nation, ‘‘Not more than one 
or two white families when we came. We stopped at Little Rock 
first—stopped there for three weeks, and then we took another boat, 
I forget. I can’t remember its name. We took another boat to Fort 
Smith. We went to a wagon yard at Fort Smith and stayed all the 
next day, and then papa bought a place. It was about four miles 
from Fort Smith. It had all the buildings already on it and we 
moved there. My aunt went with us; she lived with us—my mother’s 
sister. My mother was a white woman, they said I never saw her; 
she died when I was six months old.’’ 


The new home was about eight miles from Fort Smith and 
about the same distance from Skullyville. The young girl was sent 
to school at New Hope Mission, a Methodist school for girls near 
Skullyville, and about eight miles from the Jacobs’ home. There 
was a boys’ school at Fort Coffee, and the girls at New Hope had 


went to Quinton to do a feature story on her birthday in November, 1938. 
“Martha Elizabeth Quinton, after whose family the town by that name was 
named, died April 24, 1941, at the age of 115 years, four months and 29 days. At 
the time of her death she was the oldest living person in Oklahoma—and probably 
most other states. ; j 
“She died at home of her granddaughter, Mrs. Jim Huggins, with whom she 
made her home, in Quinton. Funeral services were held April 26, 1941, at the 
Quinton Baptist Church with Rev. G. C. Smith, pastor, officiating. Burial was in 
the Jim Quinton Cemetery under direction of the Mallry (sic) Funeral Home of 
Stigler. 
on Quinton’s maiden name was Jacobs and she was born at Tchula (correct), 
Mississippi, November 25, 1825. She first married Beverly Young, a captain in the 
Confederate Army, who was killed in action during Civil War. In 1868 she was 
married to Samuel Quinton who died at Quinton in 1904. She was the mother of 
nine children. : a ae 
‘Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “Noel D. Ballard” 
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to make all the clothes for the pupils there? ‘‘We had to make 
pants and coats—had to make all the shirts for them. We learned 
to spin and run the loom—make cloth.’? They spun both wool and 
cotton, but she could not recall where the wool came from, although 
it was shipped in. Little or no cotton was raised in those early 
days in that part of the country. ‘‘I never saw a cotton field until 
my third child was born,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘It was a beautiful 
sight, that growing cotton, just like a field of snow.”’ 


The yarn all had to be dyed before weaving and Mrs. Quinton 
described the process. To make the different colors they ‘‘used 
first one yarb and then another. Take hickory bark and bile it, 
and take the ooze and put alum in it and it will be green. Take 
shawnahaw, or polecat weed some folks calls it—I call it shawnahaw, 
and it will make black. You have to put copperas in it, though, to 
set it.’’ ‘‘Ooze,’’ she said, was made when ‘‘you bile it and bile it 
till you get all the strength out of the yarb, and then you strain it 
to get out all the drugs, and then you put in the copperas.’’ 


‘““What do you want to know all that for?’’ she asked with 
some asperity, when questioned as to how other colors were made, 
‘‘you don’t want to make no cloth.’? When it was explained that 
most people living now knew little or nothing about the methods 
employed in her youth, she answered smilingly: ‘‘No, I guess they 
don’t. If they was to see a loom now it would be equal to a show; 
it would scare them all to death. I’ve wove many a web of cloth in 
my time. People used to live better in them days; they had more. 
Now people just live out of paper sacks. I used to sit up till mid- 
night to card wool,’’ she went on, ‘‘and after we wove the cloth 
we had to put it in hot water to shrink it.’’ 


School days at New Hope Mission were vastly different from 
those in present day schools for young ladies. ‘‘Old Man McAlister 
was principal at New Hope. I don’t know who was the head of the 
boys’ school. The boys dassan’t come over to our school. No man 
person was ever allowed to come near our place. We went to 
school in the morning and then in the afternoon till about two 
o’clock, and then the seamstress would call us up to the third floor. 


3 Fort Coffee Academy, a boys’ manual training school, was established in 1842 
by the Choctaw General Council, and opened on February 9, 1844, in the old build- 
ings of Fort Coffee on a tract of sixty acres of land. Five or six miles southeast 
of Fort Coffee and about a mile east of the Choctaw Agency, or Skullyville, a girls’ 
school called New Hope was also established in 1842, and opened soon after Fort 
Coffee Academy. They were both conducted under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church by the Reverend William C. Goode, assisted by the Reverend Henry C. 
Benson. On August 12, 1850, the Reverend John Harrell was appointed superin- 
tendent of these schools. Some years later, books telling of their life in the Indian 
Territory were published by Mr. Benson and Mr. Goode: Henry C. Benson, Life 


Among the Choctaw Indians, (Cincinnati, 1860): Willi 
Zion (Cincinnati, 1863). Bee e ee ate eae 
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The teachers at school were all women. I don’t remember the names, 
the last names. We called them by their first names; there was 
Miss Carrie, and Miss Helen Steele, she taught the big class. It 
wasn’t a big school. About a hundred and ninety-eight went to 
school—just a small school—Baptist [Methodist] school. They had 
five teachers and four seamstresses. They taught us in the third 
story up stairs. The seamstresses taught us to sew and knit. They 
made us do it right. If it wasn’t right they made us rip it out if 
it was wrong. If we held a tight stitch up close to the needle she 
would look at it and look at it. I’ve seen them have a sock almost 
done and she would come along and make them ravel it all out and 
get it right, have to do it all over. Same way with sewing. They 
made us learn to do things right. That’s the reason I can sew now, 
blind as.I am.’’ 


Seated in a big chair Mrs. Quinton made a quaint picture. She 
was small, probably not more than five feet tall, with slender hands 
and tiny feet, so tiny that they might have belonged to a child in 
their soft kid, low-heeled strap slippers resting on a large footstool. 
She sat there smoothing her checked gingham apron. ‘‘Yes, I made 
it,’’ she said. ‘‘I made this bonnet, too,’’ referring to the dark blue 
sunbonnet she wore over her cap. ‘‘But I didn’t make this dress. 
A woman gave it to me. That’s the only way I ever get anything, 
somebody gives it to me or I make it.’’ The dress was of black 
material, made with a plain waist and full skirt reaching to the 
eround, probably after a pattern in style during her early married 
life, but one which lent to her the dignity befitting a representative 
of her own generation. 


Ice cream had been provided in honor of the occasion, and as 
she accepted a second helping, Mrs. Quinton remarked, ‘‘I don’t 
know, but I believe I could eat ice cream and never want anything 
else. I might want something else, though, after a while,’’ she added. 
Having finished the refreshments, she went on to describe her school 
days at the mission. ‘‘We made the bed clothes—sheets and pillow 
eases. The seamstresses would take bleaching and mark out patterns; 
they used to use a saucer for a pattern; they would mark around 
them, and then we would make the quilts. Each girl would do her 
best—the best one got a premium. I stood ahead in every class. 
I had six books and stood head in every one of them.’’ 


Asked about the food served the pupils at the mission she re- 
plied that it was plentiful and good. ‘‘The first session we went, 
though, we all liked to have starved, till the people got to euttin’ 
up about it, and after that we had plenty. They raised all our food, 
vegetables, hogs, most everything. Young folks now never stay at 
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~home long enough to learn how to do anything. It’s go all the 
time, go, go.’’ 


‘“‘You’ve kind of been doing it yourself, haven’t you?’’ asked 
Mr. Victory. ‘‘Staying up till ten o’clock every night.’’ 


But Mrs. Quinton refused to be drawn out and defended her- 
self by saying, ‘‘Well, I don’t sleep much, anyway. I wake up in 
the night and have to smoke—have to take a draw or two.’’ Here 
her pipe was lighted for her and between ‘‘draws’’ she went on to 
tell about the days at New Hope. ‘‘During the week we went to 
church every night. On Sunday we went at eleven and at three and 
then again at night. In the week we just went of a night. We had 
study hour every week night. There was a big bell hanging way 
up there. They would pull the string and we all knew what that 
meant, and every Friday evening four of the girls were chosen to 
cook and four to wash, and four for this and four for something 
else; we’d have to do it all week, that is the big girls would,—the 
little girls carried water to the rooms. Then every Friday they 
changed, so we could all learn how to do all kinds of work. The 
school building was built out of stone—It’s all gone now.’’ 


Speaking of how carefully the girls were trained in deport- 
ment Mrs. Quinton said: ‘‘We were not allowed to laugh out loud, 
these big horse laughs like the girls do now. If our teachers would 
have heard us laugh out loud we would have been chastised when 
we got back to the school room.’’ Asked if the girls were allowed to 
whistle, she said, ‘‘No!’’ most emphatically. The pupils were not 
allowed to speak Choctaw. ‘‘When they first started most of the 
children couldn’t speak any English. If they talked Choctaw they 
gave them a teaspoonful of red pepper for every Choctaw word 
they said. I didn’t know any Choctaw so I didn’t have any trouble.”’ 


“‘T remember one time,’’ Mrs. Quinton recalled laughingly, ‘‘I 
asked one of the girls what the Choctaws called ‘two’ and she told 
me ‘tuklo’ and I was going around saying ‘tuklo’ ‘tuklo’ to myself 
and the girls heard me. They didn’t like it because the teachers 
let me sleep in the parlor with them, and they told them. They 


called me in and asked me if I was talking Choctaw and I told 
them ‘yes.’ 


‘““We had our examinations on the Fourth of July. We used to 
stand up on a stage. Way up, there was a great big stage, and we 


get This amusing incident corroborates reminiscences from other old-timers tell- 
ing of life in the Indian mission schools. Pupils who were mostly white, with only 
a small degree of Choctaw blood, often had difficulty overcoming the prejudice 
against “Nahullo” (white person), in their association with the fullblood and nearly 
fullblood pupils attending the early mission schools—Ed. 
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would stand there to say every one of our lessons. We had a dif- 
ferent colored dress for every book. For our grammar lesson we 
had on green. I had on a green dress and all the class had on green 
dresses; and for the next lesson we all put on another color dress. 
There were rooms right up the stairs and we would step right into 
another room and all come out on the stage again with a different 
colored dress on. We said our lessons on the big stage and the 
people sat out in the yard on the ground or on chairs. The parents 
came—them that had girls in school, and lots of them that didn’t 
have no girls came, too. After we were through with our lessons 
they had a big dinner out in the yard. They had a big long table, 
a long one, about fifty yards long and everybody had their dinner, 
and then school was out and we all went home. School always let 
out on the Fourth of July and then took up again in September.”’ 


The little girls, she said, wore their hair cut short, and the 
larger ones had braids hanging down their backs with a bow on the 
end. Most of the Indians went to church a good deal, the girls at 
the mission, of course, being regular attendants. ‘‘I belonged to the 
Baptist Church,’’ said Mrs, Quinton, ‘‘That Presbyterian preacher 
(referring to the Reverend Mr. Kerr, who had introduced her in 
Tulsa) called me a ‘Deep Water Baptist’. ”’ 


Mrs. Quinton recounted a number of incidents of her girlhood 
days at home. ‘‘My aunt and uncle lived with us—she was my 
mother’s sister. Mother, my own mother, died when I was six 
months old and my aunt took care of me. Her and her husband 
came out from Mississippi and stayed with us till I was eighteen 
years old. My father was Levi Jacobs. He was Indian, part 
Choctaw Indian. My mother’s name was Rebecea Carroll. On 
the day I was eighteen years old papa gave a big dinner and invited 
everybody. He hadn’t ever married since mother died. He waited 
until I was old enough to take my own part, and the day I was 
eighteen he married an Indian woman. ‘The very next day my 
aunt and uncle went to Fort Smith and took a boat back east.’’ 


The family home was of hewn logs, a double house with a pas- 
sageway between the rooms. ‘‘Some of the houses were chinked with 
clay, clay and sticks, but ours was covered with boards. Papa 
was a carpenter and the logs were sealed over with boards on the 
inside and the same way on the outside, just siding—like they are 
now. At first we didn’t have any stoves. We cooked over the fire 
in the fireplace; we had a stove to cook on coming out on the boat 
but we didn’t have any heating stoves. We didn’t bring anything 
with us except our household goods and the slaves. Papa had some 
slaves and he had a wood yard there on the river where he would 
have the slaves cut wood for the boats. When the boats came we 
would all run down and look. Go right on the boats. We had lamps 
but mostly we used candles.’’ 
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Describing the process of candle-making: ‘““We got moulds and 
run the candles, sometimes big moulds to make twelve candles, and 
some only six. We’d take a piece of thread and twist it and tie 
it to a little stock and drop it down the hole in the middle of the 
mould for a wick, and then pour in the tallow. Beef tallow made 
good candles. We used sperm candles mostly. We had to buy 
them.’’ She also remembered the old-fashioned grease lamps, made 
by filling a saucer partly full of grease, laying in a piece of twisted 
string for a wick, and allowing the lighted end to hang over the edge. 


Mrs. Quinton did not remember the passing of the ‘‘Forty- 
niners’’ on their way to California, although she lived right on the 
‘‘Military Road.’’ ‘‘There were lots of people passing, going up 
and down the road all the time, but I don’t remember about them.’’ 
She did recall, however, many of her neighbors who later became 
well-known historical figures. ‘‘Papa used to take us girls to Fort 
Smith every Thursday. He’d take ‘Stepma’ on Saturdays and us 
girls on Thursdays. We knew just about everybody. The people 
that lived at Skullyville—there was old Colonel Tandy Walker lived 
there, and there was Lanier and Massey. Skullyville was just about 
as big a place as Quinton is now. There was a cake shop there.”’ 
‘‘No,’’ in answer to a question, ‘‘it wasn’t a bakery, just a cake 
shop; she just made cakes and cookies, big ginger cakes. Her name 
was McDonald. She didn’t make any bread. They had a blacksmith 
shop there. Massey was a merchant. Tibaut was a merchant, and 
old man Hale, I knew him; he was a merchant there, and Nansley 
and Meinhardt. I knew Bob Jones—he had a store at Skullyville. 
He was a good man, was a well-to-do man. He wasn’t what I would 
call a rich man, owned seven slaves. He had three stores, one at 
Skullyville, and I don’t know where the other two was. One at 
Doaksville, I think.® I used to know the people at Doaksville, but 


I can’t remember. We used to go to Doaksville, I used to go nearly 
everywhere.”’ 


5 Mrs. Quinton here undoubtedly refers to Colonel Robert M. Jones who be- 
came the wealthiest planter in the Choctaw Nation, if not in the whole Southwest, 
owner of nearly five hundred slaves and four plantations on Red River, besides a 
sugar plantation in Louisiana. Colonel Jones was of Choctaw descent, was in the 
employ of the Government during the Choctaw removal from Mississippi and had 
his first home and store at Pleasant (or Pheasant) Bluff on the Arkansas River, 
near the present site of Tamaha in Haskell County. About 1835, he was associated 
in a trading establishment at Skullyville, with Berthelet, a French Canadian. They 
later had their main mercantile business at Doaksville where they were long known 
under the name of Berthelet and Heald. Colonel Jones moved to the Red River 
Country and established his residence about 1843. This became known as “Rose 
Hill,” one of the most beautiful plantation homes in the Indian Territory. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society now owns the Rose Hill site and the Jones’ burial 
plot, in a forty acre woodland plot about three miles southeast of Hugo. Colonel 
Jones was a prominent Confederate leader during the Civil War, President of the 
United Nations of the Indian Territory aligned with the Confederate States and 


served as delegate from the Choctaw Nation to the Confederate Congress at Rich- 
mond, Virginia —Ed. 
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She remembered Pickett and Gregg. ‘‘They had a little kind of 
a grocery store, like.’’ She recalled the old Ainsworth house where 
Tandy Walker lived. William Armstrong, agent at the Choctaw 
agency,® “‘was a tall, light-complected man; had kind of auburn 
hair. He wore a moustache; he had side-burns for awhile, but he 
shaved them off after awhile. He was a nice man to do business . 
with. The Choctaws all liked him and respected him highly. Peter 
Pitehlynn was an educated man; pretty smart man, but wasn’t 
many people fancied him much. He stayed in Washington a good 
deal. Thompson McKinney lived there; I knew him, but I don’t 
remember much about him.’’ She had heard of James Fletcher, but 
didn’t know him. ‘‘I knew all the Folsoms, all the old ones. 
Nathaniel Folsom was the old man, and there was William Folsom, 
and old McGee Folsom. I knew all the old ones.’”’ She had heard 
of the Reverend Henry C. Benson, head of the Choctaw academy 
at Fort Coffee, but didn’t know him. 


Speaking of her marriage, Mrs. Quinton said, ‘‘I waited to marry 
until I got old enough to know what I was doing. I married about 
three years before the war (the Civil War). I got my marriage 
certificate at home in my trunk now. We didn’t have to have any 
license, just a squire married us. We married in Seott County, 
Arkansas. I was living at home when the war broke out. .Had a home 
of my own there close to Fort Smith. He (husband) joined the 
army (Confederate) the first of March, 1861. He didn’t wait to 
get conscripted; he joined himself, volunteered. Heap of times I 
went with him. When the army went on he’d go on with them and 
then he’d get me a boarding place there at some house in the country, 
and then come back and get me. Then my husband would leave me 


6 The Choctaw Agency was established in 1832, about a mile east of present 
Spiro, in Le Flore County. The village that grew up around the Agency was called 
“Skullyville,” signifying “money town,” from the Choctaw work iskvli, “money” or 
“small coin,” and the English suffix “ville.” Major Francis W. Armstrong, the first 
U. S. Agent here, died in 1835, and was succeeded by his brother, William Arm- 
strong, who served in the position until his death in 1847. The Agency building was 
purchased by Tandy Walker who made this his residence when he served as Gov- 
ernor of the Choctaw Nation in 1857-59. This building later was for many years 
the home of Tom Ainsworth, a prominent Choctaw citizen. Pickett and Gregg were 
licensed traders at Skullyville for several years, having located there soon after the 
establishment of the Agency.—Ed. 

7 The Choctaws mentioned by Mrs. Quinton in these statements were prominent 
in the Nation. Peter P. Pitchynn (14 Choctaw) was well known for his efforts in 
promoting the famous Net Proceeds Claim of the Choctaw Nation, and served as 
Principal Chief from 1864-1866. Thompson McKinney (% Choctaw—see The Chron- 
icles, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 [Autumn, 1950], p. 262) was an outstanding political 
leader, and long active in educational affairs. James Fletcher (“fullblood Choc- 
taw”) served from 1838-1844 as Chief of Apuckshenubbee District (Southeastern 
District). The progenitor of the mixed-blood Choctaw family of Folsoms was Na- 
thaniel Folsom, a native of North Carolina and son of one of the New England 
Folsoms (born about 1756), died at Eagletown in 1833. The Nathaniel Folsom un- 
doubtedly referred to by Mrs. Quinton was of a younger generation, who served in 
1844-1846 as Chief of Mosholatubbee District in which Skullyville was located.—Ed. 
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there when the army moved on again and after the regiment got 
settled he’d come after me again. He carried me in a buggy. The 
army, of course, they went different ways: The infantry walked, 
and the cavalry went on their horses, and then there was the com- 
missary wagons. My husband was a wagon master at first under 
Cooper. Then Cooper (Douglas Cooper)® made him a captain. 
Then he quit Cooper and joined Lindsay Young. I was with him 
close to the battle at Prairie Grove, or some call it Oak Hill. My 
brother-in-law was wounded at that battle. My husband and I 
went all over the battle field looking for him. We couldn’t go out | 
while the battle was going on; we’d have got shot, but after it was 
over and my brother-in-law didn’t come in we went out to hunt him. 
We looked all over—all the dead soldiers there—I could just do almost 
anything. My heart got as hard as a rock. I was always afraid my 
husband would get killed. My brother-in-law was worse scared than 
hurt. He was just shot through the muscle of his arm, wasn’t hurt 
much.”’ 


Asked what she thought about girls smoking cigarettes, Mrs. 
Quinton removed her pipe from her mouth and answered: ‘‘I think 
it’s a mighty sorry thing, but the worst thing, the very worst thing 
I think there is is these girls wearin’ britches,—and ridin bicycles— 
I think them’s the very worst things there is.”’ 


In reply to questions about the Six Towns Choctaws she told 
how they tatooed themselves. ‘‘They’d mark out the place and 
pick it all around with a pin; then they’d fill it with powder and 
when it got wet it would get just as blue.’’ Contrary to the general 
idea, these Choctaws, she said, were not particularly wild; they were 
mot mean, not fighters, any more than the rest of the Choctaws. 
‘‘They were just some Indians fell out with the rest of the tribe. 
They fell out with them over something and thought they would make 
Six Towns out of themselves, but they weren’t mean, they were 
just like the rest of the Choctaws. Some of the Six Towns lived in 
Jasper County, Mississippi. Nitakechi, he was one of the wild ones— 


8 Douglas H. Cooper, appointed U. S. Agent to the Choctaws in 1854, was a 
leader of the Confederate forces in the Indian Territory during the Civil War, com- 
missioned Brig. Gen. in the Confederate States Army.—Ed. 
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kind of wild, I guess.2 I seen him, but I never had no acquaintance 
with him. He lived down on Red River.’’ 


““When anyone would steal anything,’’ she went on, describing 
the Choctaw’s summary dealing with crime, ‘‘they took them off 
and tied them up and then they whip them, give them about thirty 
lashes. They’d strip off their shirt and lash them on the back. 
And if anyone committed a murder they’d set them up on a block 
and paint their breast, paint a spot right over their heart. Then the 
sheriff would load six guns. There’d be three on one side of the jail- 
house and three on the other, but just them on one side had bullets in 


‘’er, the others just had powder; and then when the sheriff give the 


word they’d all shoot at the spot on his breast, so no one knew who 
lnlled him.’’ Mrs. Quinton remembered how bullets were made 
at home in the old days. ‘‘Yes, I used to run the bullets in the 
moulds,’’ she said. 


Mrs. Quinton’s husband, her half-brothers and sisters (she had 
no full brothers and sisters) are all dead. Her half-brothers Isaac 
and Willis Jacobs, lived at Muldrow for many years and their wives 
and families are still living there. ‘‘Jim’’ was her oldest living 
son of eighteen children. 


The old lady smiled as she told of her first ride on a train. 
“‘It was on that very first passenger train that even run there. 
right by Talahini [Talihina]. Isaac was living then and he had 
come for me to take me home with him. Jimmy was ’bout ’leven 
years old, I guess. Yes, he was just about eleven, and he and Isaae 
sat on one side of the aisle and I was on the other. It was plumb 
funny. I seen a woman get up to get her a drink and she was 
agoin’ from one side to the other, and pretty soon I seen someone 
else start down the aisle and they was holdin’ on to the seats. I’d 
never rid on a train and I thought they was all drunk. I left my 
seat and went over to where Brother Isaac was settin’ and he asked, 
‘What’s the matter, did your seat get too hard?’ and I said ‘No, 
them folks is all drunk.’ He said, ‘No, they ain’t drunk; that’s 
just the train rockin’ makes them walk like that’.’’ 


9 Members of the “Six Towns” or Okla Hannali Clan among the Choctaw lived 
in six towns in the southern part of the Nation in Mississippi, a group possibly of 
the Siouan stock that were confederated with the Choctaw in the prehistoric period. 
They had their own dialect, and were identified by the “bridle tattoo” on either side 
of the mouth, still worn by some of the old people as late as 1900. In the old tribal 
society, they did not rank as one of the pure, high class clans, though they de- 
veloped some influential leaders in late Choctaw history. Nitakechi, nephew of the 
celebrated Chief Pushmataha, was pure Choctaw of the high ranking Kusha (pro- 
nounced nearly Kunsha) Clan. He was the recognized chief of the Southern (or 
Southeastern) District of the Nation before the Removal from Mississippi, and was 
one of the three leading chiefs who signed the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek 
in 1830. He settled in Horse Prairie, southeast of present Hugo, in Choctaw County, 
in 1832, and served as Chief of Pushmataha District for several terms. He died in 
Mississippi in 1846, while on a visit to his native home.—Ed. 
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Mrs. Quinton did not have the quavering voice of extreme old 
age. On the contrary her tones were firm and her enunciation 
distinct, her voice low-pitched and pleasant. Her English was 
surprisingly good, with the exception of a few colloquialisms. Her 
sight was not so good as it once was, nor was her hearing perfect, 
but she was able to get about by herself, and it was not necessary to 
raise the voice in talking to her. It was only requisite that one be 
fairly near to her and that the words were clearly spoken. 


As she was leaving, Mrs. Quinton stood on the walk to have 
some pictures taken. Even in the outdoor lght, with her sun- 
bonnet removed, her black cap covering her hair, she appeared an 
extremely erect and active old lady of not more than seventy-five 
years. But while the illusion of comparative youth remained in the 
minds of those who had been present during her visit, the actual fact 
of living for more than a hundred years had had its effect. 


After the interview in the Foreman home this remarkable old 
lady survived for more than three years, and died April 24, 1941, 
at the age of one hundred fifteen years, four months and twenty- 
nine days. 
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JOHN JUMPER 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


An interesting sketch of the life of John Jumper is contained in 
The Story of Oklahoma Baptists, by E. C. Routh (1932). Mr. Routh 
claims that Jumper was at one time the most influential chief among 
the Seminoles. According to Dr. A. J. Holt, a nephew of the 
Reverend H. F. Buckner, John Jumper was a son of the famous 
Chief Jumper, but Wyeth says he was a nephew. Whatever his 
parentage he developed into a great man in his nation. 


John Jumper was among the first Seminoles who emigrated to 
the west; he encouraged education and early became a Christian 
when he joined the Presbyterian church. He was one of a party of 
white men and Indians who advised the Comanches in 1848; two 
years later he went to Florida to try to induce the remainder of his 


‘people to remove west and join the early emigrants. 


The Comanches became disturbed by the overtures of the whites 
to make peace and in their troubled state of mind, in the winter of 
1848-49, a band of the Southern Comanches appealed to their friend 
Jesse Chisholm to go as interpreter with them to the emigrant Indians. 
Chisholm abandoned his trading with the Mexicans and Indians on 
Red River and accompanied the Comanches to his home at Edward’s 
Settlement on Little River, in present Hughes County, where they 
arrived on March 3. Three days later they went to the home of 
Seminole Agent Marcelius Duval, where they began a council with 
John Jumper, principal chief and governor of the tribe, Wild Cat, 
the speaker, and other Seminole chiefs. They expressed their wish 
for more friendly feelings between their tribe and the whites and 
they desired particularly the advice of ‘‘Wild Cat whose reputation 
for sagacity and intelligence extended far over the Southwest.’”* 


Wild Cat gave them sound advice from his own experience with 
the whites. He suggested for them to make peace as the white men 
were strong friends. The Seminoles wrote their advice so the 
Comanches could show it to the Creeks, Chickasaw and Choctaws, 
‘‘and our own people and also all other friends & brothers, both red 
and white, to receive and take by the hand as a friend and brother 
our Comanche visitor.’’* 


1 Although a diligent search has been made by the writer no record was found 
of the name of Jumper’s mother, He is said to have been born in the Everglades 
of Florida in 1822 or 1823. 

2Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), pp. 244-45. aad 

3National Archives, Office Indian Affairs, Seminole Agency, “Texas File 
D 177.—Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 246, note 12. 
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When an interest concerning education arose in the Seminole 
Nation Chief John Jumper favored boarding schools and asked to 
have them established by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions which had great success among the Creeks. 


Mrs. John Lilley related in her autobiography that soon after 
the Seminole Mission was started a relative of John Jumper was 
entered in the school in the summer of 1848. The little girl was 
an orphan named Mabel. Later they enrolled Jumper’s two nieces, 
Jane, and Mary who was afterwards the wife of Thomas Cloud. 


The Fort Smith Herald, April 27, 1850, stated that a deputation 
of Seminole Indians, headed by their chief John Jumper, in charge 
of Major Horace Brooks, left Fort Smith on April 22, 1850, in the 
steamboat J. B. Gordon, on their way to Florida to attempt to induce 
their tribesmen to emigrate.* 


The Second Seminole War having failed, the Office of Indian 
Affairs determined to remove the remaining tribesmen to the West. 
Elias Rector of Arkansas superintended the removal, ably assisted 
by Chief John Jumper. The Creeks had agreed for the Seminoles 
to occupy a portion of their land in the Indian Territory.5 


Lieutenant John Gibbons, Fourth Artillery, arrived at Fort 
Smith on December 3, from the Seminole Agency and he reported 
December 12, 1853, that a delegation composed of John Jumper, 
brother of Chief Jumper [Jim], Halleck Tustennukkee, who headed 
the delegation in 1849; Kapektsootsee (chief of emigrant party of 
1850) ; Fohiss Hajo (Sam Jones’ son), and eleven others including ~ 
Jim Factor Indian interpreter, and Geohoba a black interpreter. 


The delegation was to leave the next day in wagons for Little 


Rock and if there was no boat there they would continue on to 
Rock Roe.® 


Creek Agent W. H. Garrett, in his annual report to C. W. Dean, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, in 1855, wrote: 


“In a conversation with John Jumper, the principal chief of the 
Seminoles, .... he informed me that the Seminoles had been deceived by 
the government of the United States in regard to the selection of a country 
west of the Mississippi. He says that they were promised, before they 
left Florida, that if they would remove to the west a country would 
be given them of their own, where they could make and enforce their 
own laws, but instead, that now they have no country of their own, and 
were compelled to give up their nationality for the privilege of living 
in the country of the Creeks; that he is altogether opposed to the treaty 


5 Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), p. 385, note 38. 
Annie Heloise Abel, The Indians as Slaveholders and Secessionists (Cleveland, 
1915), p. 20, note 7. 


6 National Archives, Adjutant General’s Offi ‘vision. “(C” 
Dec. 12, 1853, j neral’s Office, Old Records Division, “G” 1, 
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of 1845, and desires that the government will give his people a country 
of their own.” 


Garrett added that in view of the unfriendly relations between 
the Creeks and Seminoles something should be done to pacify them. 
He observed that the state of affairs could not continue, that diffi- 
culties would continue to occur.” 


On the seventh day of August, 1856 in the city of Washington, 
the United States and the Creek and Seminole Indians made an 
agreement by which the Creeks ceded a tract of land to the Seminoles 
for their home. The commissioner on the part of the government 
was George Manypenny. Tuck-a-batchee-micco, Echo-Harjo, Chilly 
McIntosh, Benjamin Marshall, George W. Stidham, and Daniel N. 
McIntosh were the Creek commissioners while the Seminoles were 
represented by John Jumper, Tuste-nuc-o-chee, Pars-co-fer, and 
James Factor. 


Before this treaty there had been much unhappiness in the west 
between the Creeks and Seminoles. This is easily understood since 
the Seminoles were a former part of the Creek Nation which had 
separated in 1750 and gone to Florida to make their home. They 
had lived in the wilds of that territory and had little contact, except 
in fighting, with the whites while the Creeks had progressed in 
civilization. The treaty would guarantee to the Seminoles a 
permanent home, a chance to establish their own government and 
schools so that they could become more civilized.’ 


John Jumper had become a member of the Presbyterian church 
in 1857, but he was unable to reconcile Matthew, third chapter, with 
the Presbyterian administration of baptism; on September 23, 1860 
he was baptized by the Reverend John D. Bemo into the fellowship 
of the Baptist church. 


The Reverend J. S. Murrow wrote the editor of the Mississippt 
Baptist from Micco, Creek Nation, on October 20, 1859, regarding 
the meeting of the Indian association of Creek, Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw churches at Tuckabatchee Church, ten miles southeast of Micco 
(North Fork Town). A large number of Indians were present and 
the association was divided into two bodies—one for the Creeks and 
the other for the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


Among the notables present were Chief John Jumper of the 
Seminoles and the Reverend Henry Frieland Buckner, the celebrated 
missionary. 


7 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1855, 136,37. : 
8 Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1903), 


. 569-70. 
te 9E, C. Routh, The Story of Oklahoma Baptists (Oklahoma City, 1932), p. 42. 
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The Reverend J. 8. Murrow organized the first Baptist church 
among the Seminoles in 1860. It was later known as the Ash Creek 
Church and Jumper became one of the first members. He is said 
to have been a great preacher and he occupied the Ash Creek Church 


pulpit for many years."” 


In a report from E. H. Carruth dated July 11, 1861, he told 
of a visit to his home by Chief John Jumper who ‘‘felt true to the 
treaties, & said that all his people were with the Government, but 
the Forts were in the possession of its enemies, their Agent would 
give them no information on the subject, he feared that his country 
would be overrun, if he did not yield. 


Carruth endeavored to encourage him to adhere to his treaty and 
“‘The Chief told me that all the full Indians everywhere were with 
the Gov’t, that he did not wish to fight, nor did his people, they had 
hoped to be left to themselves untill the whites settled their quarrels, 
his people had enough of war in Florida, & were now anxious for 
peace. ’”11 


On November 26, 1861, Carruth wrote to General Hunter that 
the Seminoles as a tribe did negotiate with Pike, but that the whole 
transaction was between Chief John Jumper, supported by four of 
his friends, and Pike. Carruth thought that the five were probably 
peeeaas ‘“That Pike was not averse to the use of money for such 
ends.’’ 


_ The Confederate government rewarded Jumper by appointing 
him an honorary lieutenant-colonel in the southern army. Car- 
ruth wrote that the family influence of Jumper enabled him to 
raise forty-six men and Ben McCulloch authorized him to eall for 
600 rangers from Fort Cobb, to enable him to crush the Union 
sympathy in his tribe. 


R 10 bid., pp. 29, 54. (One of the very interesting Indian church organizations 
in the state is the Spring Baptist Church, located one and a half miles west of 
Sasakwa, in Seminole County. The church building is neatly built and well equipped 
as a country church, surrounded by a number of small houses used as living quar- 
ters during camp meetings located on a forty acre tract owned by the church. The 
southeast corner-stone of the church building bears the inscription, “Rev. John 
Jumper, Pastor, 1850 to 1894,” followed by the Indian names of the minister and 
the six deacons. Beneath the stone is this inscription: “Original corner-stone Spring 
Baptist Church, established 1850. Contains Holy Bible.” According to informa- 
tion. from the present pastor, the Reverend Wilsey Palmer, Spring Church was or- 
ganized in 1850 and first located on Buckhead Prairie east of present Lexington 
in Cleveland County. It was later moved to near present Asher, in Pottawatomie 
County; then from Asher to Jumper’s home, and from there to the present location. 


Chi f ) ] 7 ‘ . 
ha ee oe place is less than a mile south of the present Spring 


11 Annie Heloise Abel, op. cit., pp. 84, 85. 
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_ Jumper was one of the signers of the two Comanche treaties 
which Pike made with that tribe. Chief Moty Kennard and Chilly 
McIntosh as well as Rector added their signatures.!2 


According to E. H. Carruth in a letter to Major General David 
Hunter, commanding the Western Division of the United States 
Army, written at Leavenworth, Kansas on November 26, 1861, he 
had spent the day with John Jumper before he left for the Creek 
Agency to see Albert Pike. Some four or five Seminole chiefs were 
present and Carruth did not think there was a man among them 
who favored going with the south. The council had not appointed 
delegates to treat with Captain Pike and Jumper had received his 
letter at night. He took the letter to Carruth the next morning, 
sent out a runner for four of his friends, and they spent the whole 
day together. 


In spite of the agent’s influence Jumper and his four friends 
left for the Creek Agency to confer with Pike,!% 


“... . With, I believe, the honest intention of being true to the 
government, his own sense of right, and his people; but they were bribed, 
and today the Seminole chief has no people, and the nation is without 
a chief. His family influence enabled him to raise forty-six men, not all 
Seminoles, and [General] Ben McCulloch authorized him to call to his 
aid six hundred rangers from Fort Cobb, that he might crush the Union 
feeling in his tribe. 

“Satisfied as I am of the previous loyalty of John Jumper—Knowing 
as I do, that few Indians worked harder for the advance of his people— 
I view his treason more in pity than anger.” 


Agent Samuel M. Rutherford wrote from Fort Smith to Elias 
Rector on December 27, 1861, that he was pleased to report that John 
Jumper, Cloud, Short Bird, and Holatut Fixico were with Colonel 
Douglas H. Cooper ‘‘doing their duty as faithful and Loyal allies.’’!4 


When Albert Pike, in 1861, with a large band of mounted 
Seminoles and Creeks marched to the Plains to secure treaties with 
the wild Indians, John Jumper signed for his people.!® General 
Pike described John Jumper as one of the noblest men he ever met 
in his life.1 


According to the official records of the Confederate Army in 
the archives in Washington John Jumper was appointed a major 


in the First Seminole Mounted Volunteers on September 21, 1861. 


12 Abel, op. cit., p. 197, note 370; p. 198, note 370; p. 200, note 383. (These 


Comanche treaties were signed at the Wichita Agency, north of the Washita River 
and about five miles east of present Ft. Cobb, Caddo County.—Ed.) 

13 Report commissioner of Indian affairs, 1861, p. 47. be 

14 Abel, op. cit., p. 319. Of course this meant that these Seminoles had joined 
the Confederate forces. 

15 Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941), p. 146. 


16 Routh, op. cit.; p. 53. 
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He became a lieutenant colonel November 21, 1862 and he was re- 
ported as acting colonel on recruiting duty July 27, 1864.17 At the 
time Pike assumed command of the Indian forces the Creeks were 
under Lieutenant-colonel Chilly McIntosh and the Seminoles under 
Major John Jumper. In General Pike’s report of May 4, 1862, he 
stated that he had ordered Jumper ‘‘with his Seminoles to march 
to and take Fort Larned, now on the Pawnee Fork of the Arkansas, 
where are considerable stores and a little garrison. He will go as 
soon as their annuity is paid.’’}8 


The Confederacy paid Jumper the compliment of making him a 
lieutenant colonel. The order read: 


“The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact, That the President 
of the Confederate States be authorized to present to Hemha Micco, or 
John Jumper, a commission, confering upon him the honorary title of 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the army .... but without creating or imposing 
the duties of the actual service or command, or pay, as a complimentary 
mark of honor, and a token of good will and confidence in his friendship, 
good faith, and loyalty to this government 719 


Jumper and his troops were among the most loyal of Pike’s 
forces but it was feared that after Pike was relieved of his command 
that many soldiers would desert. Many desertions had occurred 
because lack of food and garments.”° 


_John Jumper was the major of the Seminole Battalion at the 
beginning of the Civil War. William Robinson, a Creek, was elected 
first lieutenant and when the body of troops was reorganized he was 
made the captain and later the lieutenant colonel.?4 


John Jumper was ordained a Baptist clergyman in 1865. James 
Factor, the first Seminole to be converted to the Baptist faith was 
ordained the same day . Dr. A. J. Holt related in his Pioneering in 
the Southwest that Factor was expelled from the Seminole council 
because he was ‘‘bewitched’’ meaning he had been converted. When 
Jumper investigated he became converted also. ‘‘Up to this time he 
had harbored malice in his heart against every white man because of 
the way the Seminoles were treated in Florida, but after his con- 
version all malice was taken out of his heart.’’22 


During the Civil War Jumper had occasion to visit the com- 


17 History of the Five Civilized Tribes i i 
J n the Confederate Army, compiled from 
ae pe paderate Records in the office of the Adjutant General, ance the direction 
rant Foreman, Vol. 2, 21. There was a Camp Jumper ten miles north of 


Perryville in June, 1864. 
f the War of the Rebellion, Vol. XIII, pp. 819-23. 


“7 Official Records o 
Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War 


(Cleveland, 1919) * p. 174, t 
56 Ihids-pS 200 Ses hoe oa 
21H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, 


sttoathivops Ge noes. The Indian Territory (Saint Louis, 1892), p. 257. 
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manding officer at Shreveport, Louisiana; he was invited by the 
officer to have a drink, but he declined explaining to the general that 
he never drank liquor.?% 


Stand Watie wrote to his wife Sallie from ‘‘Jone’s June 23d 
POO ele 5) « The Grand Council will convene 1st day of September 
when a commissioner from Washington is expected to arrive... . 
Jumper and Checote are expected in today..... Stand.’’24 


In the report of the ‘‘Proceedings of the Council with the 
Indians of the West and South-West, held at Fort Smith, Ark., in 
September, 1865’’ with commissioners D. N. Cooley, Thomas Wistar, 
Elijah Sells, Brigadier W. 8S. Harney, U.S.A., and Colonel Ely S. 
Parker, the Seminoles were represented by John Chupco, Pascofa, 
Fo-hut-she, Fos-har-jo, Chut-cote har-go. Their interpreters were 
Robert Johnson and Cesar Bruner; their agent, George A. Reynolds. 


John Chupco, chief in 1865, did not sign the treaty of August 1, 
1861 by which part of the Seminoles sided with the Confederacy. 
During the meeting at Fort Smith, Chupco stated: 


“Our Father, the president, made a treaty with us many years ago— 
That treaty we loved and respected, and did not wish to violate it, be- 
cause we wanted to preserve all the promises made to us by our Father 
for the care of our women and children, 


“At that time, Billy Bowlegs was our Chief, when we left that country; 
and we left our country because we did not approve of the treaty made 
by our bad brothers, and we left our country to go North into the Cherokee 
country and Kansas.” After several fights the Seminoles were left with 
nothing; many of their “law men, and capable men to do business, and a 
great many of our young men and women and children” were killed by 
Creeks under General William McIntosh.” 


On September 15, 1865, the Creeks came to an agreement with 
the United States commissioners. Assistant Secretary Garrett read 
a paper signed by ten prominent Seminoles, including John Jumper, 
in which they stated their desire to live in peace and harmony with 
their Indian neighbors. 


Chief John Jumper and four other delegates, on September 16, 
signed a paper stating that when signing the document on the six- 
teenth in connection with the loyal Seminoles, that they were ignorant 
of all of its requirements and they desired to rescind their approval 
of the third and sixth articles of the treaty and requested to have 
the questions held open for further consideration. 


Three days later Principal Chief John Jumper presented a paper 
to the commissioners in which he wrote: 


«| ...In your communication today to John Jumper... . you say that 
‘our people must be provided for’, but that ‘Congress must assemble be- 


23 [bid., pp. 53, 54. ; 
24 Edward Everett Dale and Jesse Lee Rader, Readings from Oklahoma History 
(New York, 1930), p. 338. 
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fore any definite arrangements can be made.’ We here simply ask how 
our people are to subsist until the assembling of Congress..... 


“We have been exiles from our own homes and lands, for more than 
two years; amid the ravages of war, we were unable to save very little 
of our property, very few cattle, horses, hogs, and no agricultural imple- 
ments whatever. We were, before the outbreak of the white man’s war, 
into which he drew us, a poor people just struggling to emerge from the 
darkness and poverty of Barbarism..... We are now poorer than ever, 
a feeble, suppliant tribe..... We have no fields in the low lands of the 
Washita river, where we are now and have been since February 1864- tee 


“What are we to do..... The ‘Confederate States’ no longer exist, to 
their humanity and sympathy we can no longer appeal... . relief must be 
speedy, too, or it will be of no avail..... 


“We are now about to move our families from their present camps 
in the woods of the Washita, to our own land. There we shall not find 
the homes we left, yet we desire to go immediately thither to make such 
preparations as we are able for the coming winter, and for the sowing and 
harvest thereafter. We are anxious and determined to reestablish and 
maintain peace with our Seminole brethren, who have differed with us in 
this war, and resolve to keep good and steadfast faith with the United 
States Government. .... ee 


President Cooley replied that the communication would be placed 
on file, though it was not properly a part of the proceedings of the 
council, being addressed to the Commissioner of Indian affairs.” 


Secretary Garrett read a paper from the United Seminole dele- 
gation declaring that they had met with their southern brothers and 
had signed a treaty of peace and amity with the United States; that 
they desired to and would settle all matters of difference with 
each other; that they were willing for their friendly brother from 
Kansas and elsewhere, to reside upon their lands and have a home 
with them. 


They desired treaties entered into with the United States which 
would provide them with schools, churches, homes, and farming imple- 
ments in order to lift them in the scale of mankind. After a few 
more provisions they wished to return home to care for their women 
and children, until the government should ask them to attend a treaty 
council. John Jumper was one of the ten Seminoles who signed this 


message, with his mark, in the presence of Indian Agent George 
Reynolds. 


HK. C. Boudinot on September 16 read a paper for the Seminoles 
lately from Armstrong Academy, stating that when they signed the 
document with the loyal Seminoles they were ignorant of its re- 
quirements and that they wished to rescind their action in regard to 
the third and sixth articles. This paper was signed by John Jumper 
as chief and his name was followed by four other members of the 
delegation and witnessed by J. H. Washburn. 


25 Report, pp. 1, 2, 18, 28, 30,016 
26 Ibid., 2, 8, 36. 
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Ten years after the Civil War the government bought the area 
alloted to the Seminoles by the treaty of 1856. The Indians were paid 
fifteen cents an acre for their land the government them sold them 
200,000 acres in the Creek Nation for fifty cents per acre.27 


_The Seminole Nation was divided by two factions after the 
Civil War. John Jumper was the principal chief of the contingent 
which had aided the Confederate government; John..Chupko held a_ 


__Similar office for forces which had supported the Federal government. 


W. Morris Grimes, chaplain of the-United States forces stationed 
at Fort Gibson in March, 1869, wrote that the Civil War had split 
the Seminole church into two factions. ‘‘The then principal chief, 
John Jumper, went off to the Baptists, and took all that part of the 
church that went South, with him; this was much to be regretted; 
he was among the most promising fruits of the mission. During the 
war he was zealous for Christ, and at present is the chief prop of 
the Baptist church among the Seminoles, and believed to be a true 
man of God.’’8 


The Creek Council met at Okmulgee in October, 1869 and 
organized with no trouble from the Sands party. Agent Lyons 
persuaded Sands and Checote to sign an agreement to abide by the 
constitution. John Jumper was present with three other men of his 
nation when this agreement took place. He was asked to make a 
speech and later he was called upon to ‘‘ask of God a blessing upon 
them (their peace)—which he done before they parted,’’ according 
to Checote.?? 


In 1870 John Jumper was one of the Seminole delegates who 
protested against a bill to establish the Territory of Oklahoma. His 
name, with those of John Chupco, James Glateoe, and Robert John- 
son was signed with the Cherokee, Creek, and Choctaw delegates— 
all headed by Principal Chief William P. Ross of the Cherokee 
Nation.*° 


A peace council was held at the Wichita Agency in August, 
1872 at which a number of noted Indians spoke. Among the number 
was the aged Chilly McIntosh who declared that the peace commis- 
sioners had come a long way from Okmulgee to smooth a road for 
the Comanches and Kiowas to travel along. 


Lone Wolf and Kicking Bird were seated near, leaning against 
a tree and they required the interpreter to repeat several passages of 
McIntosh’s talk before they were satisfied. The World (New York) 
reported that both of these Indians made long speeches and they 


27 Kappler, op. cit., 696; Muriel H. Wright, Our Oklahoma (Guthrie, 1939), 
p. 126. 
28 Report commissioner of Indian affairs, 1869, 79. 


29 Debo, op. cit., p. 194. 
30 The Life and Times of Hon. William P. Ross (Fort Smith, 1893), p. 144. 
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were followed by John Jumper ‘‘who arose and delivered a truly 
excellent address, commencing with the stock phrases that the 
Indians are all of one race though they speak in different dialects ;31 


“ — want you to believe,’ he said, ‘that I am telling you the truth. 
Our business is to induce you to keep up on your reservation and make 
peace with the Government. You bring implements of war with you; I 
want you to lay them aside. This talk may disturb your minds, but, 
believe me, it is for your good. Your old men have raised you up to this 
practice, but we, your brothers ask you to lay it aside.’ 


“Jumper followed with a long history of the terrible hardships en- 
dured in their long fight with the United States government and said: 
‘The Seminoles have tried the war path, and I beg of you not to enter 
it—it is a dangerous road. Take the white path and the illuminating 
sun will light you on your way..... Fearing your approach to de- 
struction, I and my brothers have come from the timber country to see 
you.” 


A letter from Dr. G. J. Johnson stated :°2 


“John Jumper is a noble specimen of an Indian man, Seminole, 55 
years with a slight grey tinging his jet black hair, 6’ 4” in heighth and 
weighs 225 pounds. His features indicate fair intelligence and strong 
will and yet great benevolence. He is an active Christian, somewhat 
wealthy, a natural leader. Has been head chief of the Seminoles for 25 
years until a few months since when he declined re-election that as he said 
he might devote himself more fully to the preaching of the Gospel. 


“The new house of worship built by the Seminoles is in the grove near 
to Brother Jumper’s residence and is a well constructed frame 25’ x 35’ 
on the ground with two stories, the lower for the purposes of week day 
and Sunday school and the upper floor for public worship; cost $1000.00. 
Provided with a small bell hung on a pole frame outside the house set up 
by being fastened to the trees.” 


In an act passed by the Creek National Council on October 16, 
1875, the International Printing Company was incorporated within 
the Muskogee Nation. This company included prominent men of 
the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creek nations and the 
Seminoles were represented by John Jumper and John Chupko.*% 


The Reverend A. J. Holt, Baptist preacher and missionary to 
the Seminoles, related that in June, 1876, Jumper rode with him and 
John McIntosh, Creek interpreter; Hulbutta (Alligator), and Tussle 
Micco, on horseback to the Plains Indians. During the journey the 
Indians ate roasted terrapins which J umper said were ‘‘heap good’’. 


Dr. Holt stated: “‘I was introduced by John Jumper, the 
Seminole chief, himself a full blood Indian of gigantic mould. He 
told them that I was their ‘Father-talker.’? ’34 


31 The World, New York, August 29, 1872. P. 2, col. 2. 


82 Extract from letter from Dr. G ist, i , ; 
ree rom Dr. G. J. Johnson, Central Baptist, in Atoka Vindi- 


33 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (N 1936 
84 Typescript in Grant Foreman collection. diene he 
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= _ Chief John Jumper retired from office in 1877, having de- 
clined re-election. He had decided-to devote his time and energies 
pe aad work and he became a noted preacher in the Baptist 
church. 


__ Dr. Routh wrote that Jumper, James Factor of the Seminoles, 
and Peter Folsom, Choctaw, ‘‘were heroic souls whose names should 
be recorded on the roll of the faithful..... ne 


Jumper was succeeded by John F. Brown, of Sa-sak-wa who was 
part Scot and part Seminole. He was principal chief for thirty 
years and during his administration the Seminoles made the greatest 
progress in their history.* 


During the so-called Green Peach War in the Creek Nation in 
December 1882-83, Chief Jumper and John F. Brown journeyed to 
Okmulgee by way of Eufaula and Muskogee to express their regrets 
to Indian Agent John Q. Tufts for participation of citizens of the 
Seminole Nation in the battle about twenty miles southwest of 
Okmulgee.** 


From Muskogee, August 1, 1883, the Reverend Israel G. Vore 
wrote to I. T. Tichnor, D. D. at Atlanta, Georgia: ‘‘ .... There is 
to be a camp meeting on the 15th inst. at Bro. Jumper’s place in the 
Seminole Nation, and Brother [ Wesley] Smith wishes to bring some 
of the Baptists of Wichita Agency to it..... After which the 
Prairie Baptists will return to their homes..... 


The Reverend J. S. Murrow wrote the Indian Missionary from 
Sasakwa, Seminole Nation, September 1, 1884, that Brother Jumper’s 
camp meeting had closed that morning, the camp ground having 
been removed from the old location to a high place in the open 
prairie :°7 


“It is a beautiful site, and when it first came in view with its well 
constructed eating arbors in a square around the large preaching arbor, 
all covered with hay, the white tents and covered wagons—the whole 
covering some ten acres of ground or more, it was a beautiful sight. 


“But few visitors from other Nations were present, but the attend- 
ance from all parts of this Nation was large, and the services were good. 
The church had called its oldest deacon, Bro. Daniel Tus Harjo, to ordina- 
tion as a minister and as he is an old quarter century friend of mine they 
were awaiting my visit that I might lead in his ordination, which was 
done Saturday. .... 


“At the all-night meeting last night the colored people became so 
enthused that they formed a large procession and marched around the 
encampment singing and clapping their hands. It was a wild and weird 
scene. ... yet there was a charm and solemnity about it that forbad 
condemnation. .... 


35 Muriel H. Wright, Our Oklahoma (Guthrie, 1939), pp. 26-27. 


36 Debo, op. cit., pp. 275-76. 
37 The Indian Missionary, McAlester, October, 1884, p. 2, col. 1. 
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The December, 1884 issue of The Indian Missionary printed at 
Eufaula, Indian Territory, contains an article entitled ‘‘A Talk with 
Bro, Jumper,’’ in which the editor, W. P. Blake, explained why 
Jumper left the Presbyterian church and joined the Baptists. He 
stated that: 


«while the defenders of sprinkling were seeking to hold him, a 
meeting was appointed by the Baptists. He said to himself, that meeting 
must decide this matter. If I am decided by that time I'l] join the Baptist 
church; . ... The meeting came, he was overwhelmed with the thought 
that he must attend to the matter. He offered himself for membership 
with the Baptists. .... They received him, and, as near as he could 
remember, on the 23d day of September, 1860, he was ‘buried with Christ 
in baptism’ at the hand of Rev. John D. Bemo..... Br. Jumper is now 
about 70 years old..... 1G 


The following year John Jumper, chief of the Seminoles said: 
‘‘We are Baptists, because the Baptists are right.’’ At that time 
this church had 6,000 members and they considered their responsi- 
bility to the Indians was great. They were crying for missionaries 
but begged for native preachers.*8 


The Executive Board of the Baptist Territorial Convention was 
held at Muskogee on April 30, 1885, and John Jumper was one of 
the eleven members. The Muskogee and Seminole Baptist Associa- 
tion met August 5, 1885, at Alabama Church Wetumka, Creek 
Nation. John Jumper took a prominent part each day and he served 
on the committee on education. He told of his church at Sasakwa, 
especially commending its disciplinary conduct.*9 


On the thirteenth of February, 1886, twenty-five members of 
the Indian delegation in the national Capital called upon ex-Governor 
Andrew G. Curtain of Pennsylvania, at his residence on K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.4° John Jumper, principal chief of the 
Seminoles, was chairman of the combined delegation. Black Dog, 
principal chief of the Osages, was called upon for a speech.*1 


The Graffic News of Cincinnati, October 16, 1886 (p. 267, col. 3), 
wrote as follows: 


“John Jumper the present chief of the Seminoles, whose term as chief 
expired while I was in the Nation, was in the Florida war. He was 


8 The Indian Missionary, January, 1885, -p. 2, col. 3. This item was taken from 
an article written by Professor E. T. Allen, Indian University, Tahlequah which 
originally appeared in the Journal and Messenger. ; 

39 Ibid., August, 1885, p. 1, col. 3. 

40 Andrew G. Curtain was born at 
educated and practiced law; elected gov 
Russia. Member of the forty-seventh, 
October 7, 1894 (4 Biographical Cong 
relation of Jeremiah Curtain who wrot 


Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, in 1817; he was 
ernor of Pennsylvania in 1861; minister to 
forty-eighth and forty-ninth Congresses; died 
resstonal Dictionary, Washington, 1903). No 
e an account of his stay in the Indian Terri- 


tory in his Memoirs of Jeremiah Curtain (Madi 
closely associated with him for vues in eae: ea eee 


41 The Indian Missionary, March, 1886, p. 1, col. 2, Copied from Council Fire. 
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captured and brought to his present home in chains, His brother James 
Jumper, took part in the massacre of Major Dade and his force of one 
hundred and ten men, the Seminoles, having been taken by force to this 
country, perhaps have greater cause to dislike the whites than any of 
the other tribes.” 


The Indian Missionary furnished an Honor Roll of Students 
at the Indian University, Muskogee in March, 1887. Winnie Jumper, 
daughter of Chief Jumper, had a grade of 97 and the next month it 
was 96. She is remembered by Miss Ella M. Robinson of Muskogee, 
a fellow student, as a handsome girl with a beautiful singing voice. 
Her brother Joseph, a lad of about fifteen was over six feet tall 
and aes was the first school his father had permitted him to 
attend. 


Chief Jumper is described by Miss Robinson who saw him 
when he visited Bacone University as six feet five or six inches in 
height and impressive in appearance. Three of the Jumper children 
were sent to the Carlisle Indian School, Carlisle, Pennsylvania and 
all died of tuberculosis after returning home, according to Miss 
Robinson. 


The Indian Missionary reported in June, 1887, concerning a 
‘“newsy letter’? from the Reverend John Jumper in which he told 
of the murder of ‘‘old Bro. Es-se-seko-gee,’’ from motives of rob- 


_ bery. The church at Sa-sak-wa had decided to erect a new building 


at the same location and five persons had been baptized there in 
recent times. The March, 1888 issue of the Indian Missionary stated 
that carpenters were expected to begin work on Brother Jumper’s 
Baptist church that week. 


The Reverend John Jumper sent an announcement of a camp- 
meeting to be held at Spring Baptist Church from August 8, to the 
twelfth, 1889. The Whites, Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Wichitas and other Indians and Baptist ministers were invited to be 
present. He wrote: 


“We shall remember this, that the day is not far advanced when we 
as Indian, were in a state of great ignorance and entire destitute of such 
thing as christianity. We enjoyed to a great extent in vain pleasures of 
our ancestors. In those days we were thoughtless as to the future state 
of our existance. 


“BMyen in the very time of our lack of knowledge for God, He pre- 
served and cherished us, and has followed us with His light, and has by 
His Holy Spirit turned many to the salvation of their souls..... 4 


Jumper reported a very good meeting on May 19 when the 
Reverend W. P. Blake preached, and his sermon was interpreted by 
John F. Brown.*? 


The Reverend J. S. Murrow, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, Mrs. Will McBride, left Atoka for Anadarko to attend a 


42 The Indian Missionary, June, 1889, p. 6, cols. 2, 3. 
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camp meeting in August, 1889. As editor of The Indian Missionary, 
Mr. Murrow, wrote an extended account of the journey and various 
places they visited on the way west. At the Wichita Agency the 
editor and his family stayed in the home of the Reverend George 
W. Hicks and ‘‘his excellent wife’’ while they attended the annual 
camp meeting of the Wichita church. When Mr. Murrow had visited 
the agency several years previously it was located on the north side 
of the Washita, but in 1889 it was situated on the south side of the 
river’’ on what was then the field of our friend Black Beaver.’’ Mr. 
Murrow wrote :*8 : 


“Anadarko is quite a town, several stores, hotel, livery stable, nice 
dwellings, blacksmith shops, &c. Several thousand Commanches and 
Kiowas were encamped around drawing their grass money, or rent for 
Jand leased to cattle men. Some $32,000 were paid them and the stores 
were doing a heavy business. 


“The Indians were gorgeously arrayed in Mexican blankets, red and 
blue strouding, bright calico, beaded leggings, mocasins, painted faces &c. 


“We are now on the camp ground. The grounds are very sightly; 
an elevated prairie sloping down on all sides, timber and water near. 
The preaching arbor with good seats and covered with green boughs is in 
the center of the square, the camps surround it on four sides in regular 
form and symmetry. 


“There are about four hundred Indians mostly Wichitas and Caddos. 
Other tribes including Kiowas and Commanches are expected today. They 
are dressed in their peculiar style. The men, shirts and leggins, with 
a long strip of cloth, usually white, wrapped around their bodies. Many 
men however wear pants, vests and coats, the Christian men especially. 


“The women dress in a calico short jacket or shirt that extends below 
the waist and a wrap of straight cloth, white or calico of bright color 
wound about the loins and extending to the ankles. The garb of men and 


women is similar. Both sexes too wear their hair long, but some of the 
men have their’s braided. 


“The camp, style of worship, songs &c., are almost an exact copy of 
the Seminole and Muskogee camp meetings, which shows the strong im- 
pression Brothers John McIntosh, Wm. Conner, John Jumper, Tulsee Micco 
and others made in the early history of the church here. Even in baptism 


the candidate gives down just as raised out of the water and has to be 
carried out " 


Ue te 


The Reverend W. P. Blake wrote from Sasakwa, March 16, 
1890 of a meeting at Spring Church that day where ‘‘Bro. Jumper 
ably seconded our efforts in the exposition of the word zeae 


tree 8) Le 


In the July, 1891 issue of The Indian Missionary (page 4, 
column 1) is an announcement of a camp meeting to be held at 
Brother Jumper’s church at Sasakwa, beginning August 5 and ending 
on August 10. In an account of a meeting at Anadarko on August 


43 This account was printed on one side of am 
August, 1889” to the regular edition of the paper. 
44]bid., April, 1890, p. 3, col. 2, 
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20, 1891, it Was stated: ‘‘The venerable patriarch, Rev. John 
Jumper was present and greatly added in the business of the body.”’ 


The Tahlequah Telephone copies an article from the Purcell 
(Indian Territory) Topic, on April 27, 1891 saying: 


- “Between 30 and 40 wagon loads of Indians passed through town yester- 
day and today on their way to Anadarko to attend the Baptist Association 
to be held there Aug. 20. All from Cherokee and Seminole nations. All 
have good rigs. Men are brave and communicative, women fat and good 
looking. Include Ex-Chief John Jumper, John McIntosh, pioneer Baptist 
minister, the first to expound the teachings of Christ to the Wichitas..... 
Went into camp on the Walnut west of town last night. Will probably 
rest there today and take in the sights of Purcell.” 


John Jumpers’ daughter Lizzie was the first wife of John F. 
Brown. She bore him five children: James who was killed from a 
fall from his horse when his neck was broken; John W. who is 
described, ‘‘a handsome man of giant stature who towered a head 
above other men—died of tuberculosis in his early years. He left 
a wife and two children. Solomon, Ruth, and Ina died of the same 
disease.’’ The names of Colonel Jumper’s older children were Re- 
becca (married John West) ; John, James, Winnie.* 


According to the authority of Mrs. Alice Fleet, Ada, Oklahoma, 
the children of John and Lizzie Brown were: John W. Brown,- 
Solomon E. Brown, Ruth Brown, and Ina Brown. Winnie Jumper 
married Henry Martin. 


The Muskogee Phoenix, October 15, 1896, reported that John 
Jumper, ex-chief of the Seminole Nation, and late delegate to Wash- 
ington, died Sunday morning last [October 11] at the age of seventy- 
three. His estate was estimated as $100,000. 


The Weekly Elevator (Fort Smith), October 9, 1896, recorded 
the passing of John Jumper at his residence near Wewoka*® on Septem- 
ber 21, 1896: 


ee DASL..50 -years.oL Agel... . He was in high repute in the 
councils of his tribe, and was frequently sent to Washington in their 
interests. He was a nephew of the Celebrated Micanopy, who was the 
great council chief of the nation during its long and bloody war with the 
WHILCR.Garkss os The news of his death to his people will be, in the 
eloquent words of Push-ma-ta-ha, ‘Like the fall of a mighty tree in the 
stillness of the forest.’ ” 


45 Authority of Mrs. H. W. Twinam, Prague, Oklahoma, October 14, 1950. Miss 
Minnie (sic) Jumper was mentioned as taking part in a program at Bacone where 
she recited “Jack’s Rescue.” This was probably Winnie Jumper (The Indian 
Missionary, January, 1891, p. 1, col. 2). ; 

46 Chicf a es ane Kipp is located on his old home farm, south of Spring 
Baptist Church. The Oklahoma Division of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
recently secured a marble grave-stone from the War Department to mark the grave 
of John Jumper, Colonel of the Seminole Regiment, Confederate States Army.—Ed. 
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During the administration of President Grover Cleveland, 
Jumper acted as interpreter for several delegations of tribes that 
visited Washington. He was the first real Indian Cleveland ever 
met. 


In the Final Rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes made to establish 
the citizenship of those Indians and for the purpose of alloting the 
lands, there appears on the Seminole roll compiled in 1905, but one 
person of the name of Jumper. That was nine year old Lizzie Jumper. 


From printed accounts of the Seminoles still living in Florida in 
1941, Willie Jumper was an aged Seminole. The Broward County 
officials had erected a sign for the School Bus Stop opposite the 
little Indian school near Dania. This caused so much talk among 
the Indians that Willie Jumper asked the agent the meaning of the 
words which he had interpreted as ‘‘School busted, stop.’’ His re- 
lief was great when he was told that the government was still in 
funds and the school would operate as usual.*7 


is. July, 1940, when the WPA Florida Writers’ Project in- 
vestigators visited the Brighton Reservation with a recording equip- 
ment provided by the Library of Congress, Lura May Jumper, eight 
years old, sang the ‘‘Rat Song’’ a traditional song sung by Seminole 
children while playing a game.*8 


‘ pein Indians in Florida, 1941, op. cit., 49. 
nother citizen of Seminole blood in Florida is aged i 
An ged Charlie Jum h 
portrait is shown opposite page 71 in Seminole Indians of Florida. wheres 
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; SEMINOLE IN MEXICO, 1850-1861 
By Kenneth W. Porter* 


In 1849-1850 several hundred discontented Seminole from the 
Indian Territory, under the command of the Indian chief Coacoochee 
(Wild Cat) and the Negro chief John Horse (Gopher John), crossed 
Texas to Coahuila, Mexico, and were settled near the border as 
military colonists; as such they did good service against wild Indians 
and Texas filibusters. After Wild Cat’s death early in 1857 the 
Indians began to drift back to the Territory, the last party returning 
in the summer of 1861. The Negroes had been removed early in 
1859 to the Laguna de Parras, in southwestern Coahuila. 


The records of the Municipality of Muquiz,! in which the Sem- 
inole, or part of them, were settled during 1852-1861, have been 
used elsewhere as the basis of an article? dealing in a general way 
with the activities of these Indian and Negro settlers, but the 
character of the article and the necessary space limitations did not 
permit dealing in any detail with some of the individual Seminole 
whom these records mention by name. The purpose of this article 
is to preserve and present this personal material. 


*Kenneth W. Porter is Research Associate of the Business History Founda- 
tion, 18358 Humble Building, Houston, Texas. His contributions to the history of 
the band of Seminole who immigrated to Mexico include “Wild Cat’s Death and 
Burial,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXI, No. 1 (March, 1943); “Davy 
Crocket and John Horse,” American Literature, Vol. XV, No. 1 (March, 1943); and 
“The Seminole in Mexico, 1850-1861,” The Hispanic American Historical Review, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 1 (February, 1951), edited at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, Managing Editor Charles C. Griffin, and published by the Duke University 
Press, College Station, Durham, North Carolina. The Business History Foundation, 
Inc., is a non-profit organization, incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, whose major interest is to promote research in the field of business history 
and the publication of the results. This Foundation is now engaged in writing the 
history of the Standard Oil Company (N.J.) and some of its affiliates, among which 
is the Humble Oil & Refining Company. As Senior Associate and Special Director 
of Research on the Business History ‘Foundation, Mr.. Porter is in charge of writing 
a history of the Humble Company.—Kd. 

1 This article is based principally on the Records of the Municipality of Muz- 
quiz and General Alberto Guajardo’s Notes for a History of Coahuila, both in the 
private collection of Mr. Edward Eberstadt, to whose courtesy I owe the opportunity 
of utilizing them. The Notes are largely based on the Records, but include some 
information from other sources. Specific references to the letters and other docu- 
ments in these records would occupy more space than the text, and are therefore 
dispensed with. 

2Kenneth W. Porter, “The Seminole in Mexico, 1850-1861,” Hispanic American 
Historical Review, vol. XXXI (February, 1951), pp. 1-36. This article is completely 


documented. 
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THE INDIANS 
Coacoochee (Wild Cat) 


Wild Cat, who was the head chief of the Mexican Seminole 
from the beginning until his death early in 1857, was the favorite 
son of King Philip (Emathla), who was chief of the St. John’s 
River Seminole in Florida and was married to a sister of Seminole 
head chief Mikonopi. Although a comparatively young man, born 
about 1810, he had been one of the most active and daring leaders 
in the war of 1835-1842 with the United States and after removal 
to the Territory he bitterly resented being forced to live in the 
midst of, and subject to, the powerful Creek tribe. As early as 
1846 he was planning an alliance between the Seminole and some 
of the Texas tribes, both the wild and the sedentary, but when Miko- 
nopi died early in 1849 he was disappointed in his ambition to 
succeed him as head chief and decided to transfer his headquarters 
to Mexico. In the autumn of 1849 he gathered together a hundred 
or so Indians and as many Negroes and made his way to the Mexican 
border, where he and his followers were welcomed as allies against 
the Apache and Comanche Indians. 


He was commissioned a colonel in the Mexican army and for 
six years was recognized as a daring, intelligent, and highly suc- 
cessful commander. He never succeeded, however, in his plan of 
uniting the Texas Indians under his leadership, except for a couple 
of bands of Kickapoo who temporarily acknowledged him as chief 
but soon deserted him. The Mexican authorities recognized his 
ability, but also considered him to be haughty and insubordinate. 
They supported him, however, when, in the last year of his life, his 
chieftaincy was challenged. An Indian chief named Coyote and a 
group of followers seem to have set themselves up as independent of 
Wild Cat and the Negroes were reported as being unwilling to 
obey anyone except their own chiefs and the Mexican authorities. 
The governor of Nuevo Leon y Coahuila, however, ordered that, 
while Coyote’s followers and the Negroes should be obedient to 
their own chiefs, they should also be subordinate to Wild Cat as 
head chief. Wild Cat was not in good health at the time, possibly 


as a result of his excessive addiction to intoxicants, and this may 
have weakened his leadership. 


Wild Cat’s death from smallpox early in 1857 was, however, 
greatly regretted. In 1930 an old Negro woman, who was a child 
at the time the Seminole crossed the Rio Grande into Mexico, still 
had vivid recollections of Wild Cat and his death. ’’We wus all 
crying fur we done lost him,’”’ she said. ‘‘He was so good.’’ 


3 Laurence Foster, Indian-Ne i ips i i i 

; -Negro Relationships in the Southeast (Philadelphia 
1935), pp. 42-43. Wild Cat’s career, in Mexi rae res 
ore iunietll “ixcatery deci » in Mexico, because of his importance, is 


1 and with complete references to manuscript and 
other primary sources, in Porter, op. cit. J 
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Nokosimala (Bear Leader) 


Nokosimala* was undoubtedly Wild Cat’s ‘‘cousin and lieutenant, 
the Crazy Bear,’’ mentioned by Mrs. Cazneau,® who, according to 
her, was made “‘sheriff’’ of the municipality set up for the bene- 
fit of the Seminole. He was portrayed in a colored lithograph in 
Emory’s Boundary Survey under the name of Noko-shimat-tasta- 
ee translated Grizzly Bear,’ but which actually means Bear Leader 

arrior. 


Nokosimala served as second-in-command of the Seminole Indians 
until Governor Santiago Vidaurri of Nuevo Leon y Coahuila on 
April 25, 1856, recognized Coyote as second chief. 


When both Wild Cat and Coyote died early in 1857, Nokosimala 
was passed over for the chiefaincy, allegedly because he was a 
better hunter than a war-chief, and a young man named Leon or 
Lion was elected to the office. 


Nokosimala, however, proved much more zealous and active than 
the titular head chief, who seems, indeed, to have been quite inactive. 
He went on a successful expedition late in December, 1857, at the 
head of 30 Seminole and in company with 17 Mexicans, to attack the 
Lipan and Tonkawa rancherias in the Cafion de Nataje and when early 
in 1859 many of the Seminole Indians in Mexico, including the head- 
chief and three other principal chiefs, left for the United States, 
Nokosimala at long last was recognized as head chief of those who 
remained. 

Early in April, 1859, he marched with nine warriors as escort 
to a caravan proceeding to the towns of Chihuahua and on this 
expedition his party is said to have assisted in the destruction of a 
Comanche camp near San José de las Piedras and the capture of 
more than a hundred horses.’ Other expeditions,during the summer 
seem to have been unsuccessful. 

Nokosimala’s chieftaincy was impeached the following year 
by a trouble-making tribesman, but the Seminole declared that they 
fully and gladly recognized him as chief, Wild Cat’s young son 
not wishing to assume any authority until he should have gained 
more experience. 

Nokosimala and the other Seminole finally became disillusioned 
with Mexico and in 1861 returned to the Indian Territory. 


4 Mexican forms: Nacocimala, Nakasimal, Nicosimala, etc. “No-co-se-mathlar 
(the Bear King)“ had been a companion of Billy Bowlegs in Florida in August, 
1843 (John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War 
(New York, 1848), p. 485, but Seminole nomeclature is so unimaginative that this 
identity of names does not necessarily signify an identity of persons. 

5 Mrs. William Leslie Cazneau (Cora Montgomery), Eagle Pass, or, Life on the 
Border (New York, 1852), pp. 74, 143. . 

6 William H. Emory, Report on the Pic tee tts Mexican Boundary Survey, 
vol. i (34th cong., 1st sess., Sen. ex. doc, 108), p. 92. 

1 Coot Coucee F. Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry (New 


York, 1883), p. 78. 
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Coyote 


Coyote is never mentioned except under his Mexican name, but 
his Seminole name almost certainly began with the word Yaha 
(wolf). ‘‘Yah-hah Fixico’’ (Heartless Wolf) signed the treaty of 
1845, giving the Seminole greater autonomy, which resulted from a 
visit by Wild Cat to Washington the previous year.® 


Coyote does not appear in Mexican sources until the spring 
of 1854, but was very active thereafter as commander, or co-com- 
mander with Wild Cat, of expeditions against Indians and filibusters. 
A part of the Seminole had apparently always obeyed him rather 
than Wild Cat, which, since Wild Cat was the son of a St. John’s 
River chief and probably a nephew of the Alachua chief Mikonopi, 
suggests that Coyote may have belonged to another division of the 
Seminole—Mikasuki, Tallahassee, or possibly Creek. On April 
25, 1856, the governor of Nuevo Leon y Coahuila recognized Coyote 
as commander of ‘‘the part of the Indians who have always obeyed 
him’’ and as second chief of the Mexican Seminole in general, but 
only as a subaltern to Wild Cat except during the latter’s absence. 


Perhaps put on his mettle by this honor, Coyote particularly 
distinguished himself during the remainder of the year. At the head 
of ten Seminole he went out in search of stolen cattle and located 
a Tonkawa camp of twenty-five or thirty warriors, which he attacked, 
killing four and capturing eleven horses, but was forced to with- 
draw when his ammunition ran out. Shortly after this he went in 
pursuit of a party of thirteen Comanche raiders, attacked them by 
surprise with only six men, killed seven, badly wounded three, and 
captured eight horses and two mules. 


Coyote died in January, 1857, in a smallpox epidemic which 
took the lives of twenty-eight women and twenty-five men of the 
tribe, including the head chief Wild Cat. 


Lion 


Lion, known only by his Mexican name of Leon, was elected 
as Wild Cat’s successor to the head chieftaincy, in preference to 
Nokosimala, Wild Cat’s kinsman and sometime second-in-command. 
Although Lion is described as ‘‘an honorable, brave, and active 
young man,’’ he was never mentioned prior to his election to the 
chieftainey and was not particularly active thereafter, being far 
exceeded in that respect by the sub-chiefs Susano, Felipe, and 
Juan Flores, as well as by Nokosimala himself, 


The Seminole word kotza (panther) is translated either as lion 
or as tiger and Lion’s Seminole name presumably stemmed from 
that word. A Seminole named Cotza Tustenuggee (Panther War- 


8 Charles J. Kappler, compil d edi di iTS: i 
ssuWerlinginn DC. aan ene tor, Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties, 
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rior), described as a nephew of Alligator and a son of King Philip, 
signed the Capitulation of Fort Dade, March 6, 1837, as one of 
Alligator’s representatives.? A man of that name also was one of 
those who accompanied Alligator from the Indian Territory to 
Florida in October, 1841, on a peace mission to their friends and 
relatives who remained hostile.1° Very likely they were the same. 
If Alligator’s representative and companion was actually a son of 
King Philip, he would have been Wild Cat’s brother or half- 
brother and would thus have been a likely person to have accom- 
panied him to Mexico. And if Lion was Wild Cat’s brother, this 
relationship might account for his succession to the chieftaincy, 
according to the old Seminole principle that a chief’s brother or 
nephew was his logical successor.. That Lion was Wild Cat’s brother 
is, however, merely a possibility. 


Lion was one of the fifty-one Seminole Indians who on February 
17, 1859, left the Seminole settlement of Nacimiento for the Indian 
Territory, although for some reason he left his wife behind, and 


_ promised to return within ten months with as many more as he 


could bring. He did not, however, do so. 
Sub-Chiefs 


Mention of Seminole Indians in Mexico has thus far been con- 
fined to head chiefs and second chiefs. To the former category 
belonged Wild Cat and Lion, to the latter, Coyote, while Nokosimala 
belonged to both. There were also a number of recognized sub- 
chiefs, who were never formally recognized as occupying the position 
of second chief. The sub-chief who probably occupied the highest 
rank short of second position, and who was certainly an important 
figure among the Seminole Indians in Mexico over the longest period 
of time, was Pasoca. 


Pasoca 


Pasocal! was probably the same as ‘‘ Passackee’’ or ‘‘ Pas Soc 8a’”’ 
who in 1844 accompanied Wild Cat on a delegation to Washington.” 
He was probably also ‘‘Pass-ack-ee, an old Seminole chief. . . . quite 
advanced in life,’’!3 who in 1846 gave evidence in behalf of the 
freedom of a Negro woman. 


9 Niles Register, vol. ii (Mar. 25, 1937), p. 49, quoting from the National In- 
telligencer. Army and Navy Chronicle, vol. iv (1837), p. 215. Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, Mar. 23, 1837. 25th cong., 3d sess., H. of R., War Dep’t, Doc. 225, p. 53. 

10 Sprague, op. cit., p. 330. 

11 The Mexican form of the name is Pasaqui. : 

12 National Archives, Dep’t of the Interior, Indian Office, Seminole File 1844, 
J1454-1467, Letter: Seaborn Hill, Creek Agency, Apr. 16, 1844, to Thomas L. Judge, 
Washington; ibid., M1941, Protest against the Wild Cat-Alligator-Crazy Tiger-Pass- 
akee Delegation. : 

13 Nat’l Archives, War Dep’t, QMGO, Consolidated Files, “Fort Gibson, Letter: 
Lieut. R. W. Kirkham, Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, Aug. 26, 1846, to Gen. T. 
Jesup, QMG, USA, Washington, D.C. 
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Pasoca, it is probable, was also the Pasoca Yahola who in 1846 
was a member of the Seminole executive council at a time when 
Wild Cat was head chief Mikonopi’s ‘‘counsellor and organ.’’}4 
Pasoca Yahola in 1849 joined with Wild Cat in opposing the Creek 
demand that Negroes living among the Seminole be deprived of 
their guns.!® 

Pasoca Yahola went on a delegation to Billy Bowlegs in Florida 


late in 1849,15 very probably as an emissary of Wild Cat. A chief 
named ‘‘Parsacke’’ had been with Billy Bowlegs, Hospitaka, and 


others in the Great Cypress in 1841;!7 possibly he was Pasoca Yahola ~ 


and his former association with Billy Bowlegs caused him to be 
selected for the Florida delegation. If the Mexican Pasoca was 
also the Pasoca Yahola of the Florida delegation, as the latter’s 
connection with Wild Cat and friendliness toward the Negroes makes 
more than likely, he could not have gone with Wild Cat on the 
first trip to Mexico in 1849-1850 and must have been among the 
few who accompanied him on his second trip from the Territory to 
Mexico, in 1850-1851.18 


Pasoca commanded the Seminole Indians who accompanied 
Colonel Emilio Langberg on an expedition into the Laguna de Jaco 
early in 1852, while Wild Cat went on a mission to Mexico City, 
but he does not seem to have been very active thereafter, probably 
because of his age. He was, however, a member of the party of 
Seminole Indians who went back to the Territory in the fall of 1858 
and then returned to Mexico early the following year. He was ac- 
companied on his return by his son, known to the Mexicans as 
‘*Pasaqui chieco’’ (Little Pasoca), who had been residing in Arkansas. 
Pasoca was one of the chiefs who on February 17, 1859, left Nacim- 
iento for the United States. 


Tiger 


A sub-chief who does not seem to have been particularly im- 
portant prior to the movement of 1858-1859 for returning to the 


14 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1846. Grant Fore- 
man, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, Okla., 1934), pp. 243-246. 

15 33d Cong., 2d sess., H. of R., ex. doc. Jos peezos 

16 Foreman, op. cit., pp. 248, 261. 

17 Sprague, op. cit., pp. 271, 295, 319. 

18 Another chief in whose name Pasoca is an element must be distinguished 
from Wild Cat’s associate. This is “Par sac Micco,’ who protested against the 
1844 delegation of which Wild Cat’s friend Pasoca was a member. This “Par sac 
Micco” is probably the same as “Passac-Micco,” who escaped from Fort Jupiter 
early in 1838 when over 600 Indians and Negroes were seized (Sprague, op. cit. 
P. 195), and the “Pasac-Mico” or “Pasuc Mico” who “came in” under the persua- 
sion of Alligator and signed an appeal of Nov. 15, 1841, urging Billy Bowlegs and 
Waxey Hajo to surrender (Sprague, op. cit., p. 353). Pessac, Passac Mico, Passacce 
Pas-sac-e-mico, Parsackemicco, Passac-Mico, and Passac are names applied to a 
eae ee ete the ees in Florida late in 1841 and early in 1842; prob- 

ya ese names refer to the same man—the sign 
(Sprague, op. cit. pp. 357, 362, 368, 374). peepee raniars ere ge 
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Indian Territory was Tiger, or Tigre as the Mexicans called him. 


He was undoubtedly the ‘‘Kotza-fexico-chopko, or Long Tiger’’ 
(more properly Long Heartless Panther), who, with ‘‘Parsakee’’ and 
young Coacoochee, or Wild Cat,’’ went to the Territory in the 
fall of 1858 and returned with ‘‘an order from the chief of the 
Seminoles to bring the remnant of the tribe back to Arkansas.’’!9 


He was in all probability Wild Cat’s ally in the Territory, 
Crazy Tiger or Crazy Tiger Cat, who, along with Alligator and 
Pasoea, accompanied him on his mission to Washington in the 
spring of 1844. 


a He also may very well have been the Mikasuki chief ‘‘Cotzar- 
fixico-chopco (Mad Tiger) ’’ who was one of the most savage hostiles 
in Florida in the final stage of the Seminole War.?? 


Tiger, with Pasoca, Lion, and Juan Flores, headed the party 
who left for the Territory in February, 1859. 


Young Coacoochee 


Under Seminole custom, a chief was ordinarily succeeded by 
a brother or a sister’s son rather than by a son of his own, although 
there were exceptions to this general rule. Wild Cat, when he died 
early in 1857, left behind him a young son, known only as ‘‘young 
Coacoochee, or Wild Cat,’’ or, as the Mexicans called him, ‘‘Gato 
chiquito’’—The Little Cat. He was not, however, considered for 
the chieftaincy, which fell to Lion. 


Young Wild Cat was probably a very young man indeed. The 
Negroes of Brackettville, Texas, and Nacimiento, Coahuila, whose 
ancestors came from the Territory to Mexico with John Horse and 
Wild Cat, preserve traditions of a son of Wild Cat named Billy, 
probably the same as ‘‘young Coacoochee,’’ who accompanied the 
tribe on the Hejira of 1849-1850 at a time when he was so young 
as to require a ‘‘nurse,’’ a little Negro girl of perhaps ten or twelve 
named Kitty Johnson.*!_ Presumably her young charge was even 
younger. In 1857, therefore, he must have been in his middle ’teens. 


Young Coacoochee accompanied Tiger and Pasoea on a visit 
to the Indian Territory in the fall of 1858 and returned with them 
to Mexico early the next year. He was, however, among those who 
remained behind when Lion, Tiger, Pasoca, Juan Flores, and their 
families and friends left for the Territory. 


19 National Archives, Dep’t of the Interior, Indian Office, Texas File 1359. 

20 Sprague, op. cit., pp. 272, 331, 395, 434. This chief is also referred to as a 
Creek. 

21 Interviews with Molly Perryman (ca. 1863- ), Brackettville, 1941, 1942, 
1943; Penny Factor (ca. 1874- ), Brackettville, 1943; Julia Payne (ca. 1862- 
1946), Nacimiento, 1932 (courtesy of Mrs. D. S. McKellar), 1944; Rosa Fay (ca. 
1860- ), Brackettville, 1942. Molly Perryman, Penny Factor, and Julia Payne 
were daughters of Kitty Johnson; Rosa Fay’s mother Clara used to play with Billy. 
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A Seminole trouble-maker apparently felt, or claimed to feel, 
that this time Wild Cat’s son should succeed to the chieftaincy, in- 
stead of Nokosimala, and complained to the governor that the lat- 
ter had not been properly elected. The other Seminole, however, 
asserted that young Wild Cat did not wish to assume any authority 
until he should have increased in experience. By this time he must 
have been in his late ’teens, perhaps twenty years old at the most. 


Young Wild Cat presumably returned to the Territory with 
the hundred Seminole Indians—the last in Mexico—who were en 
route to the Red River in October 1861.72 


Juan Flores, Susano, Felipe, and Manuel Flores 


Several Seminole sub-chiefs are known only by their Mexican 
names and are thus particularly difficult, probably even impossible, 
to identify further. Probably they were Seminole who submitted to 
Catholic baptism and were in consequence given Christian names. 
They emerge for the most part after Wild Cat’s death. 


One of the most conspicuous of these was Juan Flores, who 
seems, indeed, to have been the principal war chief during Lion’s 
head chieftaincy. Early in 1857 he commanded a party of Seminole 
Indians who, in company with a band of Negroes under Juan Caballo 
(John Horse), went out to pursue a party of hostile Indians who 
had attacked five travellers in the Jarilla de San José and had 
mortally wounded one of them. They had no success except the 
capture of five horses by the Negro captain and two mares by 
Juan Flores. 


Juan Flores apparently commanded the Seminole Indian con- 
tingent of twenty men who in March, 1858, in company with twenty 
Negro warriors, pursued Mescalero horse thieves to the bank of the 
Rio Grande and took from them over a hundred horses and mules 
and other spoils. They killed two of the enemy but the only casualty 
suffered by the Seminole Indians or the Negroes was a slight arrow 
wound to “‘the valiant Seminole Juan Flores.’’ The Mexican 
authorities ordinarily used this adjective as if it were a part of his 
name, which adequately indicates their opinion of his merits. 


The “valiant Juan Flores’’ was one of the chiefs commanding 
the Seminole Indians who left for the Indian Territory early in 1859. 


_During the summer of 1857 a Seminole Indian, known only as 
Felipe, was briefly prominent. He first came into public notice on 
July 20, when he complained of alleged abuses by the Seminole 
Negroes in the use of water for irrigation. On August 3, Felipe 
commanded ten Seminole who captured fifty animals from the 


22 University of Texas Archives, James Buckner Barr 
g ves, y, CO, 1849-1914, Folder 
2, 1860-1862, Wm. O. Yeas, Adjt., Camp Colorado, Tex., Oct. 10, 1861, to Capt. 


Jas. B. Barrry, Comdg., Camp Cooper. Buck B i 
man, James K. Greer, ed. (Dallas, 1932), . 142. phasing at 
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_Lipanes in the Potrero (pasture ground) de Dofia Mariana. And 
this is the last we hear of Felipe. 


Susano also enjoyed a briefer but even more spectacular season 
of glory. On August 8, 1857, he and two companions overtook five 
Comanche with stolen horses in the derramadero (drain) of Aguard- 
iente and gave battle, wounding one and taking sixteen mules, three 

horses, a mare, and four saddles. Susano immediately undertook 

another expedition, using these animals. On the 21st, out deer- 
hunting with six companions, Susano encountered some Lipanes near 
the Cafion de Nataje and discovered that they had stolen horses 
hidden nearby. The Lipanes offered to share the horses with the 
Seminole, but the latter refused and Susano shot the chief. The 
others fled and the Seminole captured fifty horses. 


Susano remained in Mexico until the last of the Seminole 
Indians departed, but apparently did not distinguish himself further. 


Manuel Flores, who may have been a brother of the ‘‘valiant 


Juan Flores,’’ seems to have been one of the few Seminole who, 
during their decade in Mexico, learned enough Spanish to serve as 
interpreter. He is mentioned in this role as early as October, 1855, 
and in August, 1858, appeared before the governor of Nuevo Leon 
y Coahuila at Monterrey with ‘‘Capitan Leon’’ and ‘‘Nakasimal’’ to 
complain that the Negroes used too much water and request that 
they be subject to Chief Lion as formerly to Wild Cat. 


We hear nothing further of the Seminole interpreter Manuel 
Fores. 


Other Seminole Indians: Guéro, Tomecae, Utalke, Chiquinat, 
and Konip 


The majority of the Seminole Indians in Mexico, of course, 
occupied no official position and are not even mentioned in the 
official records. The few who are referred to by name deserve 
comment corresponding to the available information. 


An Indian named Guéro is mentioned in March, 1856, but his 
name is obviously Spanish, being an Americanism signifying blond, 
presumably because he was lighter in complexion than most Seminole 
Indians. 


In February, 1859, an Indian named Tomecae is mentioned. 
An examination of the index to Swanton?* will reveal a number of 
Creek and Seminole names, particularly tribal designations, such 
as Tommakees and Tumaque, of one of which the above name could 
easily be a Spanish corruption. King Philip, Wild Cat’s father, 
had a subordinate known as Tomoka John.”4 


23 John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors 


(Washington, D.C., 1922), pp. 487-489. Ye 
24 American State Papers, Military Affairs, vol. vii, pp. 849-850. 
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Utalke, mentioned in February, 1859, as one of the Indians 
who was remaining in Mexico, bears a name unmistakably of Indian 
origin, which identifies him as a member of the powerful and 
aristocratic Wind clan. Wild Cat had a brother named Otulke? 
who may very well have accompanied him to Mexico, although this 
identity is merely a possibility. 


Of the Seminole in Mexico below the rank of sub-chief, we are 
best informed about the one whose character was probably least 
attractive. Konip2’—whose name, perhaps appropriately, signifies 
Skunk—first distinguished himself early in 1859 by accusing three 
fellow tribesmen of planning an uprising against the Mexican authori- 
ties, but presented no satisfactory evidence. In October, 1860, Konip 
appeared before the governor at Monterrey, charging that Chief 
Nokosimala had not been properly elected and that ten quadroons 
were encroaching on the Seminole land, taking their water and killing 
their hogs. The other Seminole, however, denied these charges, 
asserting that they gladly and fully recognized Nokosimala as chief 
and that the quadroon settlers lived at Nacimiento by their full 
consent. Konip, they added, was a drunkard and a liar, who was 
a fugitive from tribal justice for having nearly killed a fellow 
tribesman in a brawl. We hear no more of Konip. . 


THE NEGROES 


The Seminole Negroes in Mexico, whom the Mexicans called 
‘“Mascogos,’’ probably because many of them spoke the Muskogee or 
Creek language, were probably as numerous as the Indians, or more 
so. In some respects we know more about them than about the 
Indians, because the latter were in Mexico at the most from 1850 
to 1861 and then returned to the Indian Territory, whereas many 
of the descendants of the Negroes are still living at Nacimiento, 
Coahuila, or just across the Texas border at Brackettville and Del Rio. 
The names of the Negro military colonists and their children conse- 
quently appear on Mexican and United States census lists and those 
who, after the Civil War, served as scouts in the United States 
army on the border, are mentioned in enlistment records and on 
muster rolls. When it comes to their actual experiences in Mexico, 
however, the Muzquiz Records are less informative. The history of 
the Seminole Negroes in Mexico, particularly after the departure of 
the Indians, is indeed a story in itself and in this immediate con- 
nection I shall confine myself to the comparatively few Negroes 
mentioned in official Mexican documents during the period of 1850- 


25 Sprague, op. cit., pp. 296, 297, 298, 328. 
26 Mexican forms are Conepé and Compé. 
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1861, with whatever further information on their background and 
_ later history is available.27 


John Horse (Gopher John) 


The principal chief of the Seminole Negroes in Mexico was 
John Horse, better known, particularly among United States army 
officers,. by his nickname of Gopher John. The Mexicans called him 


_ Capitan Juan Caballo and, beginning in 1856, he is often referred 


to as Capitan Juan de Dios Vidaurri (alias) Caballo, probably 
as a result of submitting to Catholic baptism. 


John Horse was a tall, fine-looking brown man, reputedly of 
mixed Indian, Negro, and Spanish ancestry, who was noted for his 
great coolness and courage, his deadly accuracy with a rifle, and his 
flair for diplomacy. 


He had been born in Florida about 1812, a so-called ‘‘slave’’ 
to an Indian, but during the Seminole War he rose to the rank 
of sub-chief and served as representative both of the war-chief 
Alligator and head-chief Mikonopi. After the surrender of the 
chiefs with whom he was most closely associated, he served with 


distinction as guide and interpreter to United States troops in 


Florida and was of great assistance in bringing about the surrender 
of other chiefs, including Wild Cat with whom he had become 
acquainted when both were hostages at Tampa Bay in 1837. 


In the Indian Territory he became the principal figure among 
the Negro element in the Seminole tribe and was closely associated 
with the Seminole faction hostile to Creek domination, of which Wild 
Cat was the recognized leader. He was a close collaborator with 
Wild Cat in the latter’s plans for a removal to Mexico. 


During the Seminole Negroes’ residence near the Texas-Mexican 
border, 1850-1859, John Horse was recognized by the Mexican 


* authorities as their chief, although regarded as subject to Wild Cat. 


In 1856, however, as noted in the earlier sketch of Wild Cat, the 
Negroes, under John Horse’s leadership declined, for reasons which 
can only be surmised, to recognize Wild Cat’s authority. 


Although John Horse is remembered as a brave and intelligent 
commander and as a generous and kindly ‘‘father of his people,’’ 


27 Apart from the Muzquiz Records, information in regard to individual Seminole 
Negroes is drawn from the following sources: National Archives, War Dep't, Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, Seminole Negro-Indians Scouts, enlistment records and 
monthly reports, 1870-1881. U. S. Census, 1880, Texas, Kinney Co. “Memoranda 
relative to Seminole Negro Indians,” Military Div. of the Missouri, War Dep't, loc. 
cit. Mexican Archives, Mexico, D.F., Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, num. 
94(1891), 44-12-60, “Lista de los negros de la tribu Mascogo agraciada per el 
Gobierno General con terrenos de la Colonia del Nacimiento.” Interviews with 
various Seminole Negroes, 1941-1943, at Brackettville and Del Rio, Texas, and 
Nacimiento, Coahuila. Information of particular importance or from other sources 


will be separately indicated. 
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his most important service was probably his steadfast insistence that 
the Negroes should not become involved in the civil wars of the time 
but should preserve amity with all Mexicans. In consequence, the 
Negroes would fight only against the wild Indians and the Texas 
filibusters. This policy of neutrality was probably the salvation of 
the little Negro colony, which, after nearly a century, is still in 
existence. 


John Horse outlived Wild Cat by a quarter of a century, dying 
in Mexico City in August, 1882, while on a mission to the President 
on’ behalf of his people.?® 


John Kibbitts 


John Kibbitts,?? who usually led the Negroes in Mexico when 
John Horse was not personally in command, was a tall, black man, 
born in Florida about 1810, who bore the busk-name of ‘‘Sit-tee- 
tas-to-nachy’’ (Snake Warrior). He had probably been one of 
Mikonopi’s Negroes.?° 


Kibbitts commanded the body of about one hundred Negroes 
who returned to Nacimiento from the Laguna de Parras about 1865, 
and was active in obtaining recognition from the Mexican government 
of the Negroes’ right to the hacienda. In 1870 he led his band over 
to Fort Duncan, at Eagle Pass, Texas, and was recognized as head- 
man and first sergeant of the first detachment enlisted in the 
Seminole Negro-Indian Scouts. He died in 1878 and is buried in 


the Seminole Cemetery at Old Fort Clark, near Brackettville, 
Texas.*! 


28 The sources for the above sketch are so numerous that it would be impossible 
to list them. They are principally documents in the National Archives, Washington, 
.C., or in various Mexican archives, and the files of a number of newspapers. — 
Some of the sources for his life prior to his settlement in Mexico are mentioned in 
Porter, loc. cit., which also gives a somewhat detailed account of his activities in 
Mexico, 1850-1859. The author is engaged on his biography, under the tentative 
title of Freedom Over Me. 

29 Other forms: Kibbetts, Kibbets, Kibbett, etc., and even Kiveth and Cubit. 
Mexican forms also include Jhon Kibbet and Juan Quibit. 

30 Nat’l Archives, Quarter Master General’s Office, Consolidated Files, “Fort 
Gibson,” “Negroes who surrendered to General Taylor .... ,” “Kivet, Micconopy.” 
On the other hand, Kibbitts or Cubit is a name very similar to that of a Seminole 
called “Kub-bit-che,” (Kappler, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 552), which is probably a cor- 
ruption of Kapitca, meaning Lyewater, the name of a clan. The Mikasuki chief 
at the time of the Seminole War, 1817-1818, was named Kapitca Micco (Lyewater 
King). It is possible, therefore, that John Kibbitts had as master or patron a 
member of this clan, from whom he took his name. 

31 Departamento Agrario, Mexican Archives, Mexico, D.F., “El Nacimiento,” 
Informe, pp. 55-71. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs... for 

- 1870 (Washington, 1870), pp. 328-329, Interviews: Rosa Fay, 1942; Julia 
Payne, 1944 (courtesy of Mrs. D. S. McKellar). Rosa Fay was born about 1860 
and Julia Payne, born a year or two later, was John Kibbitts’ step-grand-daughter. 
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- Cuffee 


Although John Kibbitts seems usually to have been John 
Horse’s second-in-command in Mexico, the Negroes declared in May, 
1856, that in John Horse’s absence they recognized Captain Cuffee*2 
as their chief. Cuffee was not an uncommon name among Negroes, 
since among certain West African tribes it was conventionally given 
to boys born on Friday.** In the absence of a surname it is im- 
possible to identify this Negro captain, but he may have been Cuffee 
Payne, who, 20 years later, in 1875, was a very old man living among 
the Seminole Negro-Indian Scouts at Fort Duncan. 


Julian 


A Negro named Julian was apparently of some importance in 
March, 1856, during Governor Santiago Vidaurri’s campaign of 
extermination against the Lipanes, in which he used Seminole 
Indians and Negroes as well as Mexican troops. Possibly he was 
the same as Julian the interpreter, mentioned in May, 1855. 


Julian was the Mexican name ordinarily conferred on Negroes 
whose Christian name in ‘‘American’’ was William, but no one of 
that name, old enough to have been prominent among the Seminole 
Negroes in Mexico at this time, appears on subsequent lists or is 
remembered today. 


Santos 


Two Negroes named Santos and Bibian became involved in the 
summer of 1855 in a controversy with members of the Shields family, 
who were free mulatto settlers from South Carolina. Santos was 
probably Santos Julio, the name the Mexicans gave to Sampson 
July, born at Tampa Bay about 1824, whose older sister Susan was 
the wife of Chief John Horse. Sampson July was subsequently a 
principal figure among the Seminole Negroes in Texas and Mexico 
and rose to the rank of sergeant in the Seminole scouts. 


Nothing further is known to me about the Negro Bibian (Vivian). 


Felipe Sanchez 


Felipe Sanchez, apparently a Negro captain, was mentioned on 
November 7, 1858, in connection with a proposed campaign against 
the wild Indians. Sanchez is a surname used in Mexico by the 
Bowlegs, or Bully, family of Seminole Negroes and also by the 
Daniels family of Creek Negroes, but in this case doubtless refers 
to Fay Bowlegs,?4 who was probably the father of the Felipe Sanchez 


32 Mexican forms: Café; Cofé. 

33 Martha Warren Beckwith, Black Roadways: A Study of Jamaican Folk Life 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1929), p. 59. 

34 Letter: John Jefferson, June 5, 1947, to author. In an earlier letter (May 
11, 1946) Mr. Jefferson wrote that Felipe Sanchez was Fay Bruner, but the Bruners’ 
Mexican surname is Bruno. 
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(Fay Bully), who in 1891 at the age of forty years was living at 
Nacimiento. 
Felipe Alvarez 


Felipe Alvarez commanded the first contingent of Seminole 
Negroes to leave Nacimiento for the Laguna de Parras in May, 1859. 
In 1891, at the age of seventy, he was still living in Parras, one 
of the very few Negroes who did not settle either in Texas or at 
Nacimiento during the late 1860’s and early 1870’s. His American 
name is not definitely known, but Alvarez is a surname used by the 
Fay family. Fay, indeed, is the Seminole Negro version of Felipe®® 
(Philip), so perhaps he was the founder of the family and subsequent 
Fays took their surname from his Christian name. 


Tomas 


Both the Seminole Indians and the Negroes were occasionally 
accused of stealing horses or cattle from the Mexican inhabitants, 
in some cases probably unjustly, although in others the charge was 
probably only too true. In the summer of 1860, after most of the 
Negroes had been transferred to the Laguna de Parras, an ‘‘indio 
Mascogo’’ named Tomas and others of the same tribe, who presumably 
had refused to accompany the main body, were being pursued by 
a posse on the charge of robbery. The outcome of the affair is not 
known, 


Thomas was by no means a common name among the Negroes. 
In fact, the only Seminole Negro of that name who is known to have 
been in Mexico at the time was Thomas Factor, a man of about 
thirty-six, who was an uncle of John Horse’s wife. Thomas Factor 
is reported in Seminole Negro tradition to have been shot and 
mortally wounded by a Mexican for whom he had been working when 
he ‘‘asked for his time.’’86 It is at least possible that the ‘‘indio 
Mascogo’’ Tomas was Thomas Factor and that the accusation of 
robbery developed out of a controversy over wages. 


The Seminole Negroes were by no means the only members of 
that race in Northern Mexico. In the 1850’s, in fact, the number 
of runaway slaves from Texas in that region was estimated at about 
3,000,37 to which could be added an indefinite number of free settlers. 
A number of Negroes, mentioned in the Muzquiz Records, probably 
therefore did not belong to the Seminole tribe, either by birth or 
adoption, though some of them were doubtless more or less closely 
associated with the Seminole. 


35 Letter: John Jefferson, May 11, 1946, to author. 
od Interview: Nellie Valdez (Mrs. Adam Fay), grand-daughter of Thomas Factor 
and his wife Rose Kelley, Nacimiento, 1943. 


37 The Texas State Times (Austin), Oct. 6, 1855. University of T Lib 
John S. (Rip) Ford, Memoirs, vol. iv, p. 628. Seay Oo) eter aa 
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Pedro Saens or Sains, early in 1856, was appointed armorer 
to the Seminole, but was murdered shortly after by an American 
employee named John, not otherwise identified. Another Negro of 
the same name, presumably his son, and a Negro named Hilario 
Potosi, accompanied the Seminole on a successful expedition against 
the Mescaleros early in 1858. Later in the year they complained 
that they had not received their share of the booty. 


The Shields brothers, Benjamin, Archibald R., William, Michael, 
and Francis, who have already been mentioned in another connection, 
were an unusual family. They were free mulatto settlers from South 
Carolina and seem to have been literate. At least two of them, 
Benjamin and Archibald R., intermarried with the Seminole Negroes, 
and their descendants became identified with the group.°8 


A young Negro named Albert Williams, a runaway from San 
Antonio, to which he had been brought from Arkansas, was among 
those who accompanied the Seminole Negroes or ‘‘Mascogos’’ to the 
Laguna de Parras late in the spring of 1859. 


Two Negroes named ‘‘ Aram’’ and ‘‘ Boobe’’ (sic) were threatened 
‘with condign punishment early in 1859 for having stolen two 
horses; they are not identified as Seminole. 


A bare mention of a Negro named Roberto Gallos, late in 1859, 
completes the list of Negroes appearing in the Muzquiz Records. 


Thus, in the single municipality of Muzquiz, could be found 
during the 1850’s a varied group of Negro settlers: a large band of 
Seminole Negroes, whose culture was essentially Indian and who, 
as such, were particularly well-equipped to fight the wild Apache 
and Comanche; skilled craftsmen, such as the Seminole armorer; 
runaway slaves from Texas; two or three suspected horse and cattle 
thieves; and a family of well-educated mulattoes. The most in- 
teresting and unusual of the lot, however, in the opinion of most 
people, then and now, were probably the Indian-raised Negroes under 
Captain John Horse. 


The Seminole migration to and sojourn in Mexico is in a sense 
a part of Oklahoma history. It was from the Indian Territory, now 
a part of Oklahoma, that Wild Cat’s Indians and Negroes left for 
Mexico, and it was to the Indian Territory that the surviving Indians 
returned. The descendants of the Negro immigrants are for the 
most part living today in the border regions of Texas and Mexico, 


38 Archibald Shields married Roselle Kibbitts, daughter of John Kibbiits. Julia 
Payne, one of my principal informants, was the daughter of Benjamin Shields and 
Kitty Johnson, John Kibbitt’s step-daughter. 
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but some of them, too, are in Oklahoma, for in 1883 Sergeant David 
Bowlegs, of the Seminole scouts, anxious for a better life for his 
children than was possible on the Texas-Mexican frontier, led a 
party of about thirty-seven Seminole Negroes, mostly belonging to 
the Bowlegs, Bruner, and Wilson families, back to what is now 
Seminole County, where they were ‘‘well received.’’ Their descend- 
ants still maintain visiting relations with the Negroes of Brackettville 
and Nacimiento.*® 


Possibly descendants of the members of Wild Cat’s band, men- 
tioned above, will read this article and find it of interest; some of 
them may even be led by it to communicate to this publication, or to 
the author, additional information, perhaps of a traditional character, 
on this interesting but comparatively little known episode in Seminole 

istory. 


39 National Archives, Adjutant General’s Office 1870-M488, No. 2 : 
Lieut, John L. Bullis, Ft. Clark, June 14, 1880, to Ass’t Adjt. Gen., Dep’t of tel 
Col. Dz. S. Stanley, Ft. Clark, May 19, June 19, 1882, to Adjt. Gen., Dep’t of Texas; 
ibid., Dep’t of the Interior, Indian Office, Seminole Files, 1882-10736, Letter: Brigt 
Gen. C. C. Augur, Ft. Clark, May 19, 1882, to Adjt. Gen., Dep’t of Texas; 1885-12308 
Statement: Brig. Gen. D. S. Stanley, Headquarters, Dep’t of Texas, San Antonio, 
May 16, 1885. Interviews with Molly Perryman, 1942, 1943; Rebecca Wilson (cas 


MGM 1943; George Noble (1862-?), Nobletown, near Wewoka, Semi- 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN THROUGH ENGLISH 
SPECTACLES, 1608-1791 


By Robert Rutland 


Students of the American Indian have long recognized their 
debt to the English soldiers, traders and adventurers who returned 
to their native land to publish works of varying worth on the 
aborigines of the New World. The English book-fancier, on the 
eve of the Enlightenment, was mildly interested in these Indians 
who were feted in court,* romanticized in the poets’ corner, and 
generally expected to possess those qualities of virtue and courage as 
only man in a primitive state might enjoy. There was an inverse 
ratio between this interest in the Indian and the remoteness of the 
frontier, as previous studies of the American seaboard attitude 
toward the West will attest. 


One of the first to capitalize upon this ‘‘fad’’ was Captain John 
Smith. Smith’s histories of his adventures and the curious em- 
bellishments in subsequent make-over editions demonstrate his will- 
ingness to make the Indian attain the ideal then becoming current 
among the English. Hence one does not find the Pocahontas story 
in his A True relation of such occurences and accidents of noate as 
hath happened in Virginia since the first planting of that collony 
(1608); but in the rewritten version in The Generall Historie of 
Virginia, New England, and the Summer isles (1624) Smith de- 
elared the Indian princess ‘‘got his head in her armes. . . . to save 
him from death.’’! 


Even the reports of frontier massacres, Indian captives and 
bloody battles could not change the idealized version of the Indian 
in England. After Rousseau and other French writers took up the 
task of glorification, a turn toward realism became evident. James 
Adair sought a true understanding of the Indian amongst his British 
brethren with his History of the American Indians. Adair, a trader 
with years of experience on the American frontier, advanced a 
quaint theory about the Indian’s descent from Israelite ancestors.? 
He was equally speculative regarding the color of the Indian, which 
he firmly believed resulted from ‘‘the parching winds, and _ hot 
sun-beams, beating upon their naked bodies, in the various gradations 
of life, [which] necessarily tarnish their skins with the tawny red 
colour.’’? As a prognosticator Adair was most inept, for he predicted 


* Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Indians Abroad (Norman, 1943) .—KEd. 

1 Quoted in Allan Nevins, The Gateway to History, (New York, 1938), 140. 
2James Adair, History of the American Indians, (London, 1775), 15 et passim. 
3 Jbid., 3. 
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the virtual extinction of the Cherokee tribe’s warriors around 1810.4 - 


But despite the obvious faults, Adair’s work contained much valu- 
able information and cannot be overlooked by scholars investigating 
that period. 


The Englishmen often exaggerated what they saw, accepted 
hearsay with great credulity, and were uncritical to a degree now 
considered shocking. Captain Thomas Morris was somewhat realistic 
about his military mission of 1764 which carried him into Indian 
country and the presence of Pontiac. Despite his perilous position, 
Morris alluded to the Indians as ‘‘an innocent, much-abused, and 
once happy people,’’ when he edited his journal in 1791.° Further- 
more, Morris saw the advantages of an enlightened Indian policy 
and had great respect for the Indian’s sense of honor. 


John Long, another trader with nearly 20 years’ experience 
among the Algonquin, Chippewa, Iroquois, Shawnee and Mohican 
tribes, wrote a narrative with more accuracy than most of his prede- 
cessors. His subjects ranged from a neat description of scalping 
(‘‘the operation is generally performed in two minutes’’) to quota- 
tions from Peter Kalm’s Travels.6 His work was published in 1791, 
and its merit lies principally in Long’s description of his personal 
adventures and his personal observations, rather than his attempt to 
write good history. Thwaites said Long ‘‘seems to have been superior 
to the ordinary trader,’’ and his determination to write the story of 
his American sojourn would confirm this judgment. To an extent, 
Long’s realism was a ‘‘debunking’’ agent in the period when the 
Indian was mentioned in English parlors as ‘‘the noble savage,’’ and 
his description of frontier brutality is most candid when he relates 
the drunken debauchery of four days’ duration caused by a gift ‘of 
rum.’ On the other hand, the stoic resignation of an Indian woman 
“in labor a day and a night, without a groan’’ would restore much 
lost admiration to the English reader who in the first place was 
seeking just such a picture of Indian forebearance.® 


Long was perhaps the most critical of the early English writers 
who moved among the Indians. He prefaces sentences with a Livy- 
like ‘It is said,’’ then challenges the source by adding, ‘‘but I be- 
lieve it is merely an opinion.’’ He reported customs which still can 
interest the ethnologists, and his Indian-English dictionary was at 
least a commendable attempt to promote understanding among the 
white men and Indians. His unaffected and straightforward style 
as Thwaites pointed out, ‘‘will always be readable,’? 


4 Ibid, 227. 


5“Journal of Captain Thomas Morris of His Majesty’s XVII Regi 
i f In- 
fantry,” in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Earl: a egiment o 
land, 1904-1907), 1, 318, waites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, 32 vols. (Cleve- 
7 eae and Travels, 1768-1782,” in Thwaites, Travels, II, 59. 
8 Ibid., 96. 
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Interest in the English view of the Indian before 1800 was 
recently enlivened by the release of a heretofore unpublished manu- 
script written by Thomas Hughes, a young British army officer ® 
Hughes was an ensign who served under Burgoyne and was cap- 
tured by the Americans at Ticonderoga. His journal was written 
“‘for his Amusement, & Designed only for his Perusal by the time 
he attains the Age of 50, if he lives so long.”’ Unfortunately, Hughes 
died far short of his goal, in 1790, and it is one of his last entries 
which concerns us. After the Revolution, Hughes was assigned to 
duty in Canada, where one of his last missions took him to Detroit 
and there gave him an opportunity to observe the Indians who 
traded at that outpost. Hughes, like John Long, was a reporter 
more interested in facts than second-hand accounts (although he was 
to-use the latter). Since the journal was kept as a personal memento, 
he had no need for rhetorical flights that marred other works. He 
wrote that his knowledge of the Indian ‘‘was principally confined 
to the nations who border’d the Lakes,’’ but elsewhere allusions to 
western tribes make it plain that he had discussed the land beyond 
the Mississippi with the Indians at Detroit. 


The entire account, written shortly after Hughes returned to 
Quebec in 1788, covers only ten pages in the printed journal, and 
well repays the reader. Hughes’ terse observations included the 
size of Indian men and women, eare and schooling of the young, 
hunting grounds, tribal government, treaties, warfare, torture, canni- 
balism, dress, eating habits, family customs and morality. 


Hughes plainly was led astray when he did not depend on 
personal observation :1° 


Some of the southern Indians, such as the Sioux, Pawnees &c, fight 
on horseback with spears and bows and arrows—in their countries are vast 
plains or savannahs, where they chase the buffalo. Some of these savan- 
nahs are a hundred miles long, cover’d with grass four or five feet high, and 
abounding in buffaloes, who go in herds of some hundreds. The Pawnees 
are in a state of warfare with all the northern nation[s] and they are 
the only nation that are sold—and sell—for slaves all that are taken 
prisoners. Many of them were at Detroit—bought of the Indians who had 
taken them. The Pawnees live on the south side of the Mississippi and 
are by all accounts a very numerous nation—they make bad slaves, being 
idle and always trying to get away. 


Obviously, Hughes erred when he accepted the word of the 
Indian slaveholders at Detroit unquestioningly. The Pawnees cer- 
tainly were not constantly at war with all the northern tribes, and 
Hughes was deceived by the slave term pani. Hodge indicates ‘‘the 
name pani (pawnee) was given in the last [18th] century to every 
Indian reduced to servitude.’’!! Hence in Hughes’ time it was 


9R. W. David, ed., A Journal by Thos: Hughes, (Cambridge, 1947). In some 
catalogs, E. A. Benians, who wrote the introduction, is listed as the editor. 


10 [bid., 183. : 
11 Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, 2 vols. (Washington, 


1907-1910), II, 199. 
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merely a synonym for slavery, a word with no strict relationship to 
tribal origins, and one with its roots deeply embedded in the past. 
Too, the Pawnees were not ‘‘a very numerous nation’’ according to 
Colonel Henry Bouquet’s liberal estimate (actually made by Captain 
Thomas Hutchins) of 3,700 warriors at the close of the French and 
Indian War.!2. That every pant, regardless of his tribal ties, abhorred 
slavery we cannot doubt. 


Other Englishmen who contributed to the growing shelves of 
Indian literature included Cadwallader Colden (1750), Robert 
Rogers (1765), Johnathan Carver (1778) and Lieutenant Henry 
Timberlake! Their value varied according to the writer’s contact 
with the frontier, his sources of information and his critical judgment. 
Carver ‘‘borrowed’’ material from Adair, but most of the writers 
knew the frontier and the Indian through long experience. By the 
middle of the next century it was apparent that the fields of 
anthropology, ethnology and history germane to the American 
Indian would have to be reworked in keeping with the new emphasis 
on the scientific method. The early works of these Englishmen 
nevertheless retain considerable historical interest and make excellent 
reading for the dilettante and expert alike. And perhaps no one 
has stated the merit of their works more poignantly than Worthing- 
ton C. Ford did when (discussing another problem of a similar 
character) he declared, ‘‘We have formal histories of the time... . 
It is well, however, occasionally to return to original contemporary 
records, and get at first hand the impressions, the fears, and the 


pens of those men who pioneered this fascinating field of 
study. 


12 ; : ; ; : 
fee ie percolate Indian Tribes of the United States, 6 vols. (Philadelphia, 


13 See Benjamin Bissell, The American Indian in Enegli q 
Eighteenth Century, (New Haven, 1995). tan in English Literature of the 
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OKLAHOMA CITY HISTORICAL MARKERS 
By Golda B. Slief* 


The ’89ers, an organization dedicated to the purpose of per- 
-petuating the history of pioneer days in ‘‘Old Oklahoma,’’ decided 
early in their organizational work to investigate the possibilities of 
naming streets and placing historical markers as a means of com- 
memorating the Run of 1889, to immortalize the early day builders of 
Oklahoma City and to measure progress made by the pioneers. 


Many streets in Oklahoma City were named in memory of 
prominent citizens, among them are: Durland, Geary, Harvey, Hud- 
son, Lee, Stiles and Walker Streets;! Classen Boulevard, Over- 
holser Drive (West of the City) and Colcord and Couch Drives on 
either side of the ’89er Circle which is around the large fountain on 
the east and in front of the Municipal Auditorium. 


It was not until 1935 that the marking of historical sites in the 
City got under way. Mrs. John L. George, President of The ’89ers, 
named a committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Celene Reed to 
locate authentic sites and to make recommendations to members. 
The succeeding years, under the administration of Mrs, Jack Jones 
and Mrs. Mabel Carrico Holtzschue, were busy ones for The ’89ers 
as we find the organization taking a prominent part in laying the 
cornerstone of the new Municipal Building on November 10, 1936, 
and in the development of Civic Center which followed. The ’89ers 
were asked to name the streets adjacent to the new structure. 


* Miss Golda B. Slief, M.A., R.N., is recording secretary of The ’89ers, and 
recent 10th District Director, Oklahoma Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. She is serving as Administrative Assistant, Oklahoma University 
School of Nursing. She is a member of the American Nurses Association, National 
League of Nursing Education and the Oklahoma Historical Society (Life). Miss 
Slief has had articles on nursing and public health subjects and book reviews pub- 
lished in the Oklahoma State Medical Journal, and in Public Health Nursing, as 
well as in other state and national medical and hospital magazines.—Ed. 

1 Durland Street, named for O. C. Durland whose homestead was east of Stiles 
Park developed into city lots; Geary Street, for James Geary, an early day officer 
of the Board of Trade; Harvey Street, for David Harvey, first Oklahoma territorial 
congressman; Hudson Street, for Edmond Hudson, townsite surveyor and member 
of first City council; Lee Street, for Oscar Lee, hotel builder; Stiles Street, for Cap- 
tain D. F. Stiles, head of the Red Horse Cavalry here at the time of the Run of 
1889; Walker Street, for C. P. Walker, secretary of one of the townsite companies; 
Classen Boulevard, for Anton H. Classen, builder, developer and philanthropist; 
Overholser Drive, for Henry Overholser, first Preisdent of the Board of Trade and 
builder of the first opera house; Colcord Drive, for C. F. Colcord, prominent pioneer 
builder in Oklahoma City, and President of Oklahoma Historical Society; Couch 
Drive, for William L. Couch, first Mayor of Oklahoma City; ’89er Circle, in memory 
of pioneers who made the Run, April 22, 1889. 
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The names of Coleord and Couch drives also that of the ’89er 


o> Rt ll 


Circle were suggested and duly named by the City authorities — 


under Mayor John Frank Martin who promoted these in the be- 
ginning. The City Park Department, Mr. Donald Gordon, Super- 
intendent asked the co-operation of The ’89ers in securing a memorial 
tablet to be placed near the reflecting pool at the east entrance to 
the Municipal Building. 3 


The dedication program for the Memorial Tablet and the his- 
torical markers within the limits of Oklahoma City was held on 
April 22, 1939 in honor of the pioneers who founded this City in 1889. 
A short history of the founding in 1889 prepared by Dr. A. C. 
Seott and inscribed on bronze plates was placed in the vault of the 
Memorial Tablet. This tablet and the historical markers have been 
recently visited Miss Muriel Wright of the Historical Society and 
myself to ascertain the information placed on them. The inscriptions 
and the locations were found to be as follows :? 


1. This tablet marks the location of the canal built in 1889 by the Okla- 
homa Ditch and Power Co. Charles W. Price, Pres. and C. P. Walker, 
Secy. The canal head was four miles west. The power plant was 
located at Broadway and Canal streets. It furnished power to operate 
an electric light plant for a brief period. 

Location: 819 S.W. Third Street, at entrance of present Oklahoma 
Operating Co. 


2. The First Methodist Episcopal Church was organized June 23, 1889, 
with seventeen members. The Sunday School organized June 9, 1889 
by Dr. D. W. Scott. 

Location: First Methodist Church, 131 N.W. 4th Street. 


3. This tablet marks the camp site of Capt. David L. Payne prior to 1889. 
This ravine was known as Indian Springs. The company was known 
as Oklahoma Boomers. 


Location: 1200 North Lindsey, Northeast corner of Webster School 
grounds. 


4. This tablet marks the site of the State Capitol which was moved from 
Guthrie and located in the old Irving high school Building. 
Location: 400 N. Walker, Irving School. - 


5. The Washington School was one of the first public schools built in 
Oklahoma City. It was opened January, 1895. 
Location: 315 South Walker, east entrance Washington School. 


6. This tablet marks the location of the first city park, named “Riverside 
Park.” 


Location: 200 East California, west door Wheatley School. 


7. The Emerson School was one of the first public schools built in 
Oklahoma City. It was opened in January, 1895. 
Location: North Walker between 6th and 7th streets, east door 
Emerson School. 


2 These Oklahoma City historical markers are in the form of bronze plaques 
of uniform size, 11 x 16 inches. Beneath the inscription on each is a regulation 
design or insignia showing a covered wagon with two figures on the front seat, drawn 
by a team of horses, At the bottom of the plaques, beneath the insignia on each, 
appears the signatory line: “Sponsored by the 89’ers.”—Ed. 
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_ 8. This tablet marks the site of the military post established by the War 


Department to maintain order until Territorial government was 
formed. Capt. D. F. Stiles was Provost Marshal. 
Location: 400 North Walker, west door Board of Education 
Building. 


9. St. Joseph’s Church was founded May 19, 1889. Rev. N. F. Scallon, 
Pastor, J. T. Martin, Chr., Joseph Crisney, Seciy-s-and sColwed: (Ts 
Hickey, Treas., were the first officers. The Cross was raised July 31st. 

Location: 4th and Harvey, south door St. Joseph’s Church. 


10. The first newspaper published in Oklahoma City was located here. 
The Oklahoma City Times owned by A. C. Scott and W. W. Scott. 
The first issue was May 9, 1889. : 

Location: 21 West Main, entrance old “Bass Building.” 


11. This tablet marks the site of the Arbeka Hotel, the first hotel in 
operation at the time of the Run of ’89. It was named by Mr. James 


McGranahan. 
Location: 17 South Santa Fe Street, southeast corner of present 
building. 


12. This tablet marks the location of the first Oklahoma City post office 
on April 22, 1889. It was a one-room log shed where thousands called 
for their mail during the first two or three weeks. G. A. Biedler was 
Postmaster. The task of handling tons of mail arriving daily required 


almost superhuman effort. 
Location: In unit block on South Santa Fe Street, on northeast 


corner of building. 

13. This tablet marks the site of the Citizens Bank. The first bank 
opened for business May 30, 1889. James Geary, President, L. A. 
Gilbert, Cashier and A. L. Welsh, Asst. Cashier. 

Location: 20 North Broadway, at entrance Huckins Hotel. 

14. This: tablet marks the site of the first public Library called the “Okla- 

homa City Library.’ The charter was granted December 10, 1889. 
Location: 132 West Grand, inside column or corner post of Com- 
merce Exchange Building. 


15. This tablet marks the site of the First School (subscription) in Okla- 
homa City which was opened in June, 1889 by Mrs. L. H. North. 
Location: 124 N.W. 5th Street, entrance to building, “Siloam 


Lodge, 276.” 

16. This tablet marks the location where the first Y.W.C.A. was organized 
on April 7, 1907 in the Empire Building. Mrs. J. F. Warren, President, 
Mrs. John Threadill, Vice-President. : ? 

Location: 124 West Main, east wall of entrance to Empire Building. 

17. The first Hardware Store in Oklahoma City was established on this 


site by W. J. Pettee & Co., April 22, 1889. 
Location: 121 West Main Street, directly in front of Pettee’s Store, 


in sidewalk near curbing. 

Tablets were also made to mark the sites of the first Fourth of 
July celebration in Oklahoma City, at Stiles Park; the first City 
Hall. at the northwest corner of Grand and Broadway; and the 
first Y.M.C.A. rooms, in the Baltimore Building. The marker at 
Stiles Park was not found in the spring of 1951, probably covered 
with grass and earth, or taken away. The other two tablets, the City 
Hall and the first Y.M.C.A. rooms, seem never to have been erected, 
according to a letter received from Mrs. Byrd W. Bottoms, former 
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Secretary of The ’89ers.3 The organization records of The 89ers 
give the following inscriptions and data for these three tablets: 


18. This tablet marks the first Fourth of July celebration held here. 
Horse racing was the chief diversion. During the festivities the 
temporary grandstand collapsed, killing some and wounding one 


hundred persons. 
Location: N.E. 8th and Stiles Streets, in Stiles Park. 


19. This tablet marks the location of the first City Hall. The City ob- 
tained title to the lots under the provision of the old “Squatters’ 


Rights” law. 
Location: Northwest corner of Grand and Broadway. 


20. This plaque marks the location where the first Y.M.C.A., was organized 
in 1900 in the Baltimore Building. Gen. F. S. Cramer, President; 
A. GC. Scott, Vice-President, and Harry DeWolfe, Secretary. 
Location: Corner of Grand and Harvey Streets. 


Other activities of The ’89ers of historical value have included 
the publication of a book containing stories of the Run and of the 
early days written by citizens who made the Run and by their sons 
and daughters. This book was published in 1943 under the title 
of Oklahoma—The Beautiful Land. 


Special space for historical exhibits has been allotted The ’89ers 
in the Oklahoma Historical Society building near the State Capitol. 
Many historical documents and objects are on display there that per- 
tain to the early history of the portion of Oklahoma opened to settle- 
ment in 1889. 


3A letter to Miss Golda B. Slief from Mrs. Byrd W. Bottoms, Apt. 204, 2635 

Durant, Berkeley, California, received in March, 1951, states in part as follows: ; 

: ‘In regard to the Historical Markers sponsored by the ’89ers, a complete record 

“ RE was, in the files of the City Park Department at the time Mr. Gordon was 
EC MOUD stasis ee 

“I regret my memory fails me about the first City Hall on Grand and Broad- 
way but I have a hazy memory of the reason it not being placed, that the building 
was to be torn down but the marker was made for it. 

The marker for the first Y.M.C.A. rooms in the Baltimore Building, corner 
of Grand Ave. and Harvey was cast but not placed. The owner at the time was the 
widow of a banker, (sorry I cannot recall the name now) and she refused to give 
her consent, thought placing the marker would detract from the possible sale of 
the building. .... 

“The marker for the Fourth of July celebration in the Stiles Park was placed 
pare cemented in a concrete slab and faced the west, very near the center of the 

TO Ase 

“Preserving all records of historical events mean so much, and I am glad to hear 

of your work along this line. I wish everyone was as much ‘sold’ on Oklahoma 


history as I am. You should hear the i iforni 
: proud voice of these Californ <I’ 
a Native Son or Daughter’ ”__Eid. ei sd 
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EARLY HISTORY OF CATESBY AND VICINTY 
By F. P. Rose* 


{ arrived in Woodward, Oklahoma, the morning of Friday 
August 29, 1901. With two other cousins, Charlie Paine and Gilbert 
Nixon, we left the Nixon home, near Madison, Wisconsin, early. the 
morning of July 15 for Oklahoma. It was my twenty-first birthday. 
We had a new wagon and each a good young horse. Since there were 
no main roads in those days, and people were not well acquainted 
beyond their own neighborhoods, we placed a yardstick on a map 
of the United States and drew a line from Madison, Wisconsin, to 
Woodward, Oklahoma. 


This route took us across the Mississippi River at Dubuque, Iowa, 
to St. Joseph, Missouri, down the river bottom to Atchinson, Kansas, 
at which point we crossed the Missouri River into that state. Thence 
through Topeka, Newton, Hutchinson, Kingman, Medicine Lodge to 
Hardtner, where we crossed the border into Oklahoma headed for 


Alva. 


The history of our experiences on this trip would make an in- 
teresting story of itself. People along the road would beg us not 
to go on but to turn back, telling us it was but a short distance 
further to the Indians, outlaws, and the homes of desperadoes. This 
idea prevailed through Iowa, Missouri and Kansas even as late as 
that year of 1901. However, of course, as we proceeded we passed 
fine cities, prosperous farms and peaceable people. I recall as we 
passed through Medicine Lodge viewing the effects of Carry Nation’s 
hatchet on the large mirror behind the bar in their ‘‘blind tiger’’, 
as saloons were referred to in those days. 


Leaving Hardtner late in the afternoon we camped our first 
night in Oklahoma a few miles south of that little store and post- 
office. From there on the houses became farther apart and the 
country had the appearance of newer settlement. We forded the 
Salt Fork of the Arkansas River and reached Alva about noon. At 


* Mr. F. P. Rose, a native of Madison, Wisconsin, attended school at Rochester, 
New York, at London, Ontario Province, Canada and at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
He lived at Catesby, Oklahoma, from 1901 to 1924, when he moved his family to 
Alva where he was grain buyer for the Alva Roller Mills. He was elected and 
served as a member of the House from Ellis County, in the 3rd and in the 4th 
State Legislature. In 1935, he moved to Arkansas where is prominently known for 
his Guernsey herd on his fine farm near Rogers, Arkansas. He was one of the 
organizers of the Arkansas Guernsey Breeders Association, and has been active in 
the development of better dairy conditions in Arkansas. Since an eye operation in 
1948, he has devoted his time to historical research as a hobby, and has had several 
feature stories published that have received recognition in the field of local history. 
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that time, as I remember, it seemed as though most of the business 


buildings were along the north side of the square, with only a few 
scattering houses between there and the Northwestern State Teachers 
College about a half mile to the south. 


From Alva, since nobody could tell us how to get to Woodward, 
it was suggested we go west ten or twelve miles to a little postoffice 
and store named Cora, turn south there to the Big Timber Crossing 
at the Cimarron River. It was the dry summer of 1901, and other 
than a good wheat crop among the homesteaders along the road, 
the crops were completely burned up, there had been no rain for 
months. People were heartsick and discouraged, and we could have 
secured about any of the present fine farms west of Alva for a song. 


On the road south from Cora, which was very dim, I don’t 
remember a house, we had reached the land of the large cattle 
ranches, the land of which was open for homestead entry. We 
camped that night at Big Timber Crossing on the Cimarron. We 
began to feel sort of lonesome and to realize that from here on we 
were ‘‘on our own.’’ About sundown a cowpuncher rode up to see 
what was going on, and visited with us a couple of hours and tried 
to tell us how to get to Woodward across the big pastures, as we 
were just about lost. 


He warned us to watch for rattle snakes. I remember the story 
he told us about the experience he and another cowpuncher had 
together with a rattle snake. It seems that this other rider rather 
thoughtlessly got off his horse for some reason and lit on the ground 
within a few feet of a large rattle snake which bit him on the leg. 
It was a hot day and it would not take long for the poison to bring 
on serious results. He jumped off his horse and tied his handker- 
chief tightly above the wound and they made a dash for the timber 
about a mile away, where he securely bound his pardner to a tree 
with both their lariat ropes. He built a fire and proceeded to heat 
his iron picket pin to a bright red heat, and then placed the point 
of the pin as close to the wound as he could without touching the flesh. 


As the heat from the iron drew the poison out it turned a greenish 
color whereupon he would reheat and apply the iron again. After 
several applications of the iron it failed to turn green and he 
concluded the poison had all been drawn out, and the rider recovered. 
He said that-if he had not been so securely tied, the rider would have 
broken loose from the terrible agony of the treatment. 


We were in the Quinlan pasture, which was said to be about 
thirty miles square. About the first thing when we started the next 
morning was to get lost trying to find our way up through the red 
hills out of the Cimarron bottom. We wandered around all that 
day and camped again for the night, still lost, out of anything to 


eat. A spring we found the water was so gypy that even the horses 
would no more than sniff of it. 


i 
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About the middle of the next morning another puncher found 
us and escorted us to the Quinlan ranch home, where the cook really 
filled us up. From there it was but a few miles over a plain road 
to the little village of Quinlan on the Santa Fe Railroad. Here we 
spent the last dime we had with us for a few things to take with us 
te eats and started on for Woodward along beside the railroad 
rack, 


We camped that night about a mile south of the little town of 
Curtis, about six miles east of Woodward. One of the boys saw 
what appeared to be a melon patch a little distance from the road. 
As soon as it was dark the other two boys headed for the melon patch 
and soon returned with a large melon under each arm, their eyes 
shining like stars. They were so hard they couldn’t stick a knife 
in them. After a few more trips with the same result, we decided 
it was not melon time. We later discovered they were pie-melons 
and had to be cooked to eat. In those days pie-melon sauce flavored 
with lemon or orange was quite a. treat. : 


My father, Eben Rose, was to come on the train and meet us on 
arrival at Woodward. The next morning, broke and nothing to eat, 
we made an early start and reached Woodward about ten o’clock. 
We drove up the crooked old main street lined on both sides with 
mostly old frame buildings, and got our first sight of a real western 
frontier cow town. Woodward in those days, while on a little 
‘‘milder seale’’ was about like Dodge City. Quite a shipping point 
for the range cattle of those days, it was naturally full of cowboys. 
The hitchracks were lined with saddle horses. A few buggies and 
wagons could be seen, and occasionally a covered homeseeker’s wagon. 


We found a place to hitch the team, and while the other boys 
stayed with the wagon, I got out to hunt for the Old Cattle King 
Hotel where Father was to be waiting for us. The sidewalks were 
crowded and everything seemed to be in full blast. Every few 
buildings would be a saloon or an eating place. The mercantile stores 
were mostly large concerns for equipping the cattlemen and their 
ranches. The old Cattle King Hotel, which was Woodward’s finest, 
was located on the southwest corner of the street, diagonally across 
from where the post office used to be. The land office was an 
old frame building where the federal building now stands. 


It is needless to express my pleasure to see my father sitting 
on the hotel porch reading a paper. I had not seen him for nearly 
four months. After we explained our hunger and poverty, he gather- 
ed us up and we started to look for an early dinner. About all we 
could find among the eating houses that early in the morning was 
some half cooked navy beans but they went down with great relish. 


Woodward was full of ‘‘locaters,’? men who would take home- 
seekers out to locate a claim for a fee of $15. Like all new land 
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openings, there were always ‘‘sharks’’ and Woodward had its share. 
Often they would show a fine location over and over and then give 
the homeseeker the location numbers to a worthless piece of land. 


Several instances of this kind resulted in some ‘‘shootin’.’’ 


My father who had been waiting for us for three or four days 
had talked with a good many of these locaters. He selected a man 
by the name of Will Carey who lived about thirty miles west of 
Woodward and was the founder of what in a short time became 
known as the Chaney neighborhood and Post Office. After ‘‘dinner”’ 
we hunted up Carey and made arrangements to have him start at 
once with us, leaving our horses and wagon in a feedyard at Wood- 
ward. 


Carey himself did not go but sent his nephew John Goodwin 
with a wagon and a span of large white mules that proved to be 
good walkers, and we moved right along. From Quinland to Wood- 
ward the settlements were very few, but after we got away from 
Woodward, during the twelve miles to the Wolf Creek Crossing, 
there were not more than three or four houses. The country began 
to look better, for though it was still suffering from the drought, 
the few spring crops looked green and thrifty. 


After crossing Wolf Creek we made our camp for the night, out 
on the raw prairie. As I lay there wrapped in a blanket on the 
ground beside the wagon gazing up at the bright stars, I heard my 
first coyote give forth that weird, lonesome, bloodeurdling laugh for 
which he is noted. Just after dawn John Goodwin announced that 
breakfast was ready, and with the smell of bacon and coffee in that 
cool, fresh Oklahoma air, we bounced up at once. 


After breakfast John hitched up the mules and we started on. 
During the twenty mile drive from Wolf Creek to Carey’s place 
there was not a single house in sight, just one rolling open prairie 
as far as one could see. It was a beautiful sight. Here and there 
were bunches of cattle grazing, some of the steers with great long 
horns, five or six years old. In those days where the cattle were 
fitted for market strictly on the range, it was claimed they had to 
have the age on them before they would carry the necessary flesh 
for market. The reason this vast stretch of prairie country, which 
constituted old Woods, Woodward and Day Counties, had not 
previously been homesteaded was because the great Cattlemen’s 
Association had fought it in every way and circulated the report 
that it was too arid a country for successful farming. It was an 
ideal stock country the way cattle were handled in those days. 


__ We reached Carey’s place about noon for dinner. At that time 
it consisted of a part dugout in a bank with a lumber front and upper 
story. There were one or two other settlers home adjoining whose 
names have slipped my memory. The appearance of the country, 
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still rolling prairie, kept looking better. We were getting into the 


_““buffalo grass’’ country and it seemed to be plenty of good grazing. 


Buffalo grass was a short curley grass, heavily sodded, and which 
matured and stayed good for winter grazing. Cattle would put on 
lots of flesh, winter grazing in this ‘‘short grass country.”’ 


_ We drove six miles straight west from Carey’s to the point 
we were to look at. It was good country and the place my father 
and I picked sloped gently to the south. The numbers of his land 
was the Southwest Quarter of Section 2, Township 23, and Range 
26. Mine was just across the road south, the Northwest Quarter 
of Section 11, Township 23 and Range 26. Thirty-three miles 
straight west from Woodward and three miles north. Two and 
one-fourth miles east of the Texas line and one quarter mile south 
of the monument marking the Northeast corner of the Texas Pan- 
handle and the Southeast corner of old Beaver County. 


The Dry Prong of Clear Creek, which headed about a mile and 
a half south ran along the east side of my place and crossed the 
extreme southeast corner of my father’s place, on the bank of which 
stood an immense, old cottonwood tree, a land mark for the whole 
country. About two miles farther down the creek to the few trees 
which were small. There was no telling how old this tree was, as it 
must have been too old when the first cattlemen started cutting down 
timber for fence posts. 


After some time spent in looking around for corner stones, we 
went back to Carey’s for the night. Early the next morning (Sun- 
day), we started back to Woodward to file on our claims. From our 
location to Cary’s there had been no trace of a road, and this was 
probably the first time a wagon had ever been over this part of the 
country. From Carey’s nearly to Wolf Creek there were a few 
faint wagon tracks made by Carey going back and forth to Woodward. 
No houses in sight, only cattle. It was all virgin country. 


We arrived back at Woodward late in the afternoon, and since 
the next day (Monday, September 2) was Labor Day, we would have 
to wait till Tuesday to file, since the Land Office was closed on the 
holiday. 


That Labor Day of September 2, 1901, was truly celebrated in 
typical style of the old western cow-town. I have never seen any- 
thing like it since, or even attempted in Western Moving Pictures. 
It was the last event of its kind for the settlers swarmed in so thick 
during the next year that when the next Labor day rolled around, 
all the great ranches and their cattle were a thing of the past. The 
cowpunchers took over with a bang soon after daylight, as if they 
were afraid the day was not going to be long enough for the festivities. 
Some of the most skillful contests of riding, roping, and shooting 
that their minds could conceive transpired as they dashed back and 
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forth over the several blocks of Woodward’s main street. There 


were no trained ‘‘pitching horses’’ in those days, they were broken 
and ridden ‘‘in the raw’’ whenever a fresh horse was needed. They 
did not use a ‘‘hack-a-more halter’’ in those days; whenever the 
“roust-abouts’? turned a rider loose on a horse, all he had to 
stick in the saddle with was his spurs. If there was any serious 
hard feeling or ‘‘feuding’’ spirit between any body in that crowd, 
it was laid aside for a day of sportsmanship. Those who indulged 
in hard liquor seemed to handle their capacity successfully, and if 
someone did get too much, he was put to bed to sleep it off. 


Since we had not participated in the ‘‘festivities’’, we were up 
bright and early the next morning with Carey. We had a lawyer 
prepare our filing papers of application to homestead on the land 
we had selected. After the Land Office opened at 9 o’clock, it was 
but a few minutes until we were the proud possessors of the ‘‘gift 
from Uncle Sam’’ of 160 acres for $16.50, the filing fee. 


By the time we had completed our business in Woodward, 
bought a supply of groceries, grain for the horses, a sod-plow and 
few other tools, it was early in the afternoon when we got started 
on the journey back to our homesteads. Gilbert Nixon and Charlie 
Paine did not file on any claims as they thought it better to wait 
until their folks could arrive in about two months. We reached 
Wolf Creek and camped for the night, and the next night stayed at 
Carey’s place. I might add here that about all the vegetables which 
could be bought were potatoes, and navy beans, which with cans of 
tomatoes and peaches, just about completed the list. 


The next morning we set out across the prairie the six miles 
straight west to our claims, keeping a watch for the ‘‘old cottonwood 
tree’’ which was the only land mark to go by. After some meander- 
ing around we spied the old tree and reached it about noon. After 
lunch we put up the tent—12x16—which we had brought with us, 
making it comfortable. Since there was no wood to burn, we had 
our first trial using ‘‘cow-chips’’, the standard fuel of those days. 
They would be kindled by a few handfuls of dry grass, and made 
a pretty fair ‘‘bed of coals’’ after you learned how. 


We had brought a water barrel from Woodward with us and 
filled it at Carey’s, but since we had three horses to water besides 
to drink ourselves and cook with, water was our first object. As 
we were several miles from our closest known neighbor, and not 
knowing the direction or how far to the nearest ranch house, we 
decided to see if we could find water in the sand of the dry ereek 
bed a few feet from our tent and at the foot of the old cottonwood. 


After digging down a couple of feet water began to seep out 
of the sand. While it was pretty warm from being in the sand it 
was good water, so we dug out a hole about four feet square and 
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about three feet deep, and fixed a board curbing, from some wooden 
boxes we had, to keep it from caving in. We were very fortunate for 
we lost all trace of the spring a few feet from where we had dug. 


While it was a beautiful spot to build on, in that fairly narrow 
bottom beside the old cottonwood tree, we had been warned not to 
build in a creek bottom on account of high-water which generally 
followed heavy rains. We took the team and sod plow and went up 
on the prairie to the southwest corner of my father’s claim, where 
Gilbert and Charlie plowed a couple of acres of the buffalo grass 
sod. The drought had been continuous for several months here as 
well as elsewhere, and the ground was hard to plow. The sod did 
not turn over in long ‘‘ribbon’’, but would break or crumble every 
few feet, but we thought we could get enough out of what was plowed. 


All we knew about sod houses was the few we had seen, but 
we had found out the method. Most of these sod houses were from 


- ten to twelve feet wide and from twelve to sixteen feet long; if a 


family was too big, they would build another. The idea was that 
if any bigger the sod walls might not settle straight up and down 
and fall either in or out. The roofs were generally slightly rounded 
or ‘‘car shaped’’—like the roof on a freight car. They would be 
covered with tar paper, a rim of sod laid around the outer edges. 
Then five or six inches of dirt would be put on to hold the tar 
paper down. This kind of a roof shed the water very well. A few 
made more of a pitched roof and used shingles. 


We had always lived in a house with plenty of room, and could 
not imagine getting along in anything less than a building 24 x 44 
feet inside, since Nixon’s and Paine’s would have to stay with us 
until they could build. So we staked out the lines for a building 
that size. We thought that by making the walls about two and a 
half feet thick, and not over six and one half feet high, we could 
put on a shingle roof and have plenty of room. Thus the start of 
the famous old ‘‘Sod Store’’ at Catesby was began. 


In laying the sod wall, we would cut the lengths with a spade 


~ about two and a half feet long, and they would average at least four 


inches thick. To handle them without breaking, we would roll them 
over on a foot board a little longer than the length of the sod. Then 
we would load them on a wagon, slip the board out, and pick up 
another, until we had all the wagon would hold up. Then we would 
haul them up along beside the wall, unload them in the same manner 
with the board and place them on the wall. The sods were laid 
overlapping the joints like brick. The grass side was always laid 
down. It was hard heavy work and when night came you realized 
you had done a days work. 


When we had about two feet of the wall up all the way around, 
Charlie and Gilbert started for Woodward to see about the mail and 
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bring back a little lumber for the door and window frames. During 
this time, my father who was in frail health and not used to roughing 
it, got so homesick without mother, and from our poor cooking that 
he seemed to give up and stayed in bed. About all we were living 
on was boiled beans, a little dry salt pork, and canned tomatoes. 
Since we could not make or get bread, we had to use crackers. 


A day or two after the boys had left, a young fellow rode up 
on a horse to see what was going on. His name was Herb Filer, and 
he told us his uncles, Charles and Hayden Kilgore, had a ranch 
south of us and their buildings were about two miles south along 
the Dry Prong Creek. He was very pleasant and sociable, said they 
had a fine large spring and that he was sure we could get some 
bread from his aunt. I got on my horse and rode back with him 
and found the Kilgores very fine people, and from then they were 
always good friends of ours. Mrs. Kilgore said she would be glad 
to help us out with making bread for us. That did father a lot of 
good. 


Kilgore’s pasture contained about eight or ten sections. Their 
north line fence extended along the south side of my place, its total 
length was about five miles east from the Texas line which was their 
west line; their pasture was two miles wide. Our land laid in a 
pasture which had for its east line the division fence between the next 
pasture east. The west line ran north along the Texas line and 
then along the east line of Old Beaver County, a total length of 
about five miles. Thence east to meet their north and south line 
on the east. The last point was at the junction of Clear Creek and 
the Dry Prong of Clear Creek which headed at the Kilgore buildings 
and ran north along the east side of our land. This ranch was 
known as the Springer-Hess Ranch, the name of the widow lady 
who owned the water-rights. Her parents name was Russian, and 
the ranch was sometimes refered to by that name. Clear Creek 
was a fine stream with always plenty of water. 


The pasture east of the Springer-Hess ranch was the largest 
in that part of old Woodward County. It belonged to Ira Eddleman 
and his brother Frank (I believe that was his first name) who lived 
in Woodward. It must have contained over forty sections. Its 
southwest corner was the northeast corner of the Kilgore ranch. 
From this point it extended eastward, and possibly a little north- 
ward, for about eight miles, then northward to the neighborhood 
of West Otter Creek and then westward to Clear Creek. From its 
southwest corner it ran north—about two miles east of Catesby—be- 
side the Springer-Hess pasture to Clear Creek, then jogged probably 
a mile east and then north about a mile after it crossed Clear Creek. 
This was their northwest corner, and gave them about a mile of 
Clear Creek, which had become quite a large stream at this point. 
Their headquarter buildings were on the east side of Clear Creek 
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in this northwest corner. They had several wells with windmills 
and tanks scattered over their pasture. 


North of the Springer-Hess ranch the next pasture was several 
sections belonging to Mrs. Sandefer, and controlled about a half 
mile of Clear Creek. North of the Sandefer Ranch, Tom Harlan 
held several sections on Clear Creek. North of Tom Harland over 
on the head of Spring Creek, old Mr. Goodale operated on several 
ections. I'rom a few miles north of Goodale’s to the Beaver River 
, family named Nesbit had a ‘‘holding.’’ The Old Beaver County 
ine or ‘‘No Man’s Land’’ was the western extremity for the ranches 
in Woodward County. 


In the southeast corner of Beaver County Frank Wentworth had 
small ranch. North of him C. K. Moody (Charlie) had a small 
ayout, and.the old Venus Postoffice was located in his house, which 
as just up on the north bank of Clear Creek, which was dry most 
of the time at this point. North of Moody’s there were several 
ee named Taft who held several sections. West of the Went- 

orth place J. I. Lovell, the old hotel man at Gage, had a small 
pasture. North of Lovell and west of Taft’s, over on the Kiowa 
Creek, the Petty family had quite an acreage near the old Madison 
Postoffice. 


In the corner of Texas an ‘‘old timer’’ named Gigger had about 
fourteen sections. West of him another old-timer named Charlie 
Dennison had a small ranch. South of the Gigger Ranch, Andy 
McKisson, a famous old cowman had quite a ranch, which I think 
extended south to the South Canadian River. If I remember cor- 
rectly it was known as the XYZ ranch. The Stuart family that 
founded the First National Bank of Shattuck owned several sections 
on the north end of this ranch. 


I think this will give a very good idea of the ranch situation as 
it existed in the fall of 1901 when we landed in their midst, about 
as green a bunch of ‘‘tender-feet’’ as ever hit the West. While 
‘homesteaders’’ were about as welcome as a sheepman in a cow 
sountry, yet we found all these ecowpeople very pleasant and glad 
(0 help us any way they could. 


One of the principal reasons which caused the rapid decline of 
he cattle man and their loss of the range was their own shortsighted- 
1ess. When the movement of the ‘‘homeseekers’’, who failed at the 
ime to secure land at the El Reno drawing during the summer of 
1901, headed for northwest Oklahoma, with hundreds of others from 
<ansas, Missouri and Arkansas who had also heard about the 
country, began to arrive, the cowmen started in locating them on 
Jaims in their pastures for the $15 a piece the locaters were charging. 
+ looked like easy money to them, because they figured that these 
yeople, arriving in the middle of the winter with no buildings to 
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move into would soon become discouraged, and in the spring they 
would all be gone, and they would have their pastures again plus. 
the easy money. 


However, these people were mostly grandchildren of the early 
settlers in the states from which they came and from the stories they 
had heard about pioneering they had some idea of what hardships 
they had to face. Like their ancestors, when conditions became 
too crowded ‘‘back yonder’’ they headed west where they hoped to 
better their conditions and have room to expand with their growing 
families. When spring came and the black spots of plowed ground 
began to grow, it was a bitter dose for the cowman. Most of them 
owned very little land themselves, and what they did have was rough 
land with a spring and along a creek or river and practically worth- 
less for farming. 


About a week after Gilbert and Charlie left, I traded the large 
Northern horse I had brought with me to Charlie Kilgore for a 
couple of saddle ponies broke to work in harness as well as the 
saddle. While he was somewhat of a trader, I appreciated advice 
about the Northern horses not acclimating, and we needed a team 
any way. He gave me a good clean trade, and in all the years I knew 
the Kilgore brothers they never tried to take the advantage of me, 
and were my friends. 


Kilgore fixed me up with a good used wagon and harness, and 
while the ponies looked pretty small compared to the horses we had 
been used to, they were honest and willing to pull their best when- 
ever called upon. Besides they were used to rustling on the grass 
and not used to much grain. Having no fence I had to keep them 
hobbled or on a picket rope. This enabled me to get some more sod 
laid on the walls of the house. 


I guess the boys had been gone nearly ten days when one mid- 
morning they drove into ‘‘camp’’ and my mother was with them, 
having met her at the train at Woodward, after receiving a letter 
from Gilbert’s folks when she would arrive. I can’t start to express 
my feelings to see my mother, and father was getting very feeble 
but he immediately aroused out of his lethargy, and acted like a new 
man. Mother started to fix him up something to eat, and baked a 
sort of bread in a skillet over the cow-chip fire. We had no stove 


yet because we could not use one in a tent, and coal-oil stoves were 
unknown then. 


With mother on the job to look after father and do the cooking, 
I began to make pretty good headway on the house. About this 
time some of the punchers from the Springer-Hess ranch had dis- 
covered us and would stop and visit every day. They would laugh 
at me and tell me a house that size would not stand six months, but 
it actually was standing thirty years later when it was torn down 


SO 
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to get rid of the rats in it. Several times they would jump their 
horses over the walls. They were, however, very kind and would 
drive whatever cattle, which might be near, two miles or more down 
the creek so they would not find the sod house and tear it up with 
their horns during the night. We could hear the steers and old 
range bulls bawl when fighting during the night, but they never 
bothered us. 


At last the walls were completed and ready for the roof. I was 
up on the top of the wall trimming it down smooth on the inside 
with a spade, when father came through the opening for the back 
door and called to me to ‘‘Look out, quick!’’ I looked down and 
there was a large rattle snake about half way up the inside wall 
below me climbing up the rough ends of the sod. I jumped down 
on the outside and came in the front door. The snake just hung 
on to the wall, and I cut him in half with the spade. He had fourteen 
rattles and a button. It was the first prairie rattler we had seen. 
Since we saw no more he must have strayed into the immediate 
neighborhood. 


When Charlie Kilgore told us that Gage was about twelve miles 
eloser than Woodward, we decided to go there for our lumber for 
the roof. It was the first we had heard of Gage, and in fact Kilgores 
and the other couple of punchers were all the people we had seen 
for a little over a month, and they reported no other new settlers. 
Father and I started one morning for Gage for the bill of lumber, 
twenty-four miles distant. From Kilgore’s south there was a dim 
trail for about four miles and then we struck an old wagon trail 
which came from Gage across the corner of Texas to Beaver City. 


There was not a house in sight until we got within about eight 
miles from Gage which belonged to a horse dealer named Miller— 
I believe his first name was George. He was shot and killed about 
a month later over a horse trade near Seiling. We stayed all night 
with him and reached Gage about the middle of the morning. Gage 
I don’t suppose had over about a couple of hundred people at the 
time, and was a sort of cowtown on a small scale. The main street 
was only a block long, and was fairly well built up on both sides. 
The old Lovell Hotel was on the south side of the railroad track 
facing Main Street. J. L. Yount had a good general store west 
of the hotel and was a very likeable man. Ed Massey had just built 
a new building on the east side on the south end of the main street 
and had about the largest general stock in town. There was another 
general store in the north end on the west side owned by Ed Me- 
Donald. A man named Montfort had a saddle and harness shop. 
There were a couple of hardware stores, a few eating houses, and 
barber shop. Jake Pryor was the banker. He had a little frame 
building about 12 x 15 feet, the front balf of which was the ‘obby”’ 
and the rear half the ‘‘bank.’’ 
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The two rooms were separated by the counter, from which to. 
the ceiling he had 2 x 4’s, upright for a grill. They were spaced | 
just far enough apart so you couldn’t reach through with your hand. 
He had an old safe, a desk and a couple of chairs. Jake would stand . 
‘‘behind the bars’’ with a forty-five Colt’s laying on the counter, 
a pad of blank notes, and two or three stacks of bills. Jake was a. 
pretty good sort of a fellow and became one of my best friends for ' 
years. Father made a deposit with him and we went across to the | 
York-Key and Sharp’s lumber yards to see which would give us the : 
best figures, since it was going to take quite a large bill to roof the. 
sod building and other things we needed. The Sharp Lumber: 
company sold us the bill and I drove around to load up. We did 
not know how much the ponies could haul so did not put on too big: 
a load. We got back out to the Miller place again for the night, 
and got home late the next afternoon and found mother safe and 
glad to see us. Our little team of ponies had performed wonderfully. 


After several trips I got everything hauled out, and was ready 
to start work on the roof. It still had not rained, but we were so 
long building the wall that it had plenty of time to settle as I went 
along, end did not get the weight above up too fast to make it top. 
heavy. I was really proud of my ability. While father was not 
able to help any with the work, he knew how the work should be 
done and showed me how to mark out and cut the rafters and to 
erect the framework for the roof, as well as the window frames, 
ete. I did it all myself, raised the rafters and ridgepole, tied the 
rafters across from where each end rested on the wooden sills laid 
on top of the sod walls, to complete a truss with each one, put the 
sheeting on, and did the shingling. I don’t recall how many thousand 
shingles it took, but allowing for the roof projection over each end 
a couple of feet, and that much eave projection on the sides so the 
rain water would not drip down on the sod walls, the roof was nearly 
fifty feet long and about forty feet wide. 


We were living at Ann Arbor, Michigan, where I was attending 
school when we got the Western fever. After I left to come 
through by wagon, mother sold off all the furniture except some 
beds and bedding, dressers, cooking utensils, personal things and 
old heirlooms which she store din Ann Arbor till we were ready for 
them. A couple of weeks before the house was finished, she had 
ordered them shipped and we were looking for them any time. 
They came and I hauled them out, and with a cook stove I bought, 
we got the east half of the building fixed up fairly comfortable, even 
with the dirt floor. Still there had been no more new settlers. No 
more houses six miles east to Carey’s, and no more in the twenty-four 
miles to Gage. While waiting for Nixon’s and Paine’s to arrive, 


I spent my time gathering up a large pile of cow chips as a start 
on winter fuel. 
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One afternoon, late in November, Gilbert and Charlie arrived 
from Gage with their folks and my younger brother, Ralph, with all 


the baggage they could bring through on the train. The next 
morning Charlie, with Gilbert, started back to Gage to be there 


when his father, mother’s brother Alongo Paine, arrived with their 


car load of belongings they were bringing from Wisconsin. 


_ In a few days Gilbert and Charley came with a big load of 
things leading a horse which had come through in the car with their 


things. Behind them came Uncle Lon with a fine span of grey horses 
-which he had brought in the car and also a big load. It took them 


several trips to get everything out, including about a hundred 
bushels of oats for horse feed. The big part of their things they 
stored in the west half the sod building, and besides all of us living 
together, the house was none too big. There was Uncle James Nixon 
and Aunt Eliza, mother’s sister; Uncle Lon, a widower, and his 
family consisting of Charlie, Nellie, Burt, Jennie, and John. 


. As soon as they had their things all out, Uncle James, Uncle 
Lon, Charlie, Nellie, and Jennie started for Woodward to file. Uncle 
James Nixon filed just west of me on the Northeast Quarter of Sec- 
tion 10; Charlie just north of him and west of father on the South- 
east Quarter of Section 3; and Nellie on the Northeast Quarter of 
Section 3, all in Township 23, Range 26. Jennie filed cornering with 
Nellie on the Southwest Quarter of Section 35, Township 24, Range 
26. If Carey had not, held this for them it would have been too 
bad, since all land had been filed on for a considerable distance 
around us, though none of the claimants had showed up yet. Uncle 
Lon did not.try to file, and Gilbert was still a little under twenty-one. 


When they got back, things began to pick up. Nixons started 
building a sod house about half way west on their place, and Paine’s 
started building their sod house about the middle of Charlie’s claim. 
It began to look like a little settlement. One morning, about the 
time the others were completing their houses, we noticed a covered 
wagon camped a mile east of me with some activity going on. It 
was Otto Brown and his family from Perry, Oklahoma, who had 
arrived after dark. A few days Orie Haight and family from 
Edmond drove up; they had filed just west of Charlie Paine. Van 
Manuel and his bride, also arrived on their claim a mile north of 
Brown. 


Soon families were arriving on their claims at the rate of several 
every day. When we did start to get neighbors, it seemed as if the 
whole country settled up all at once. Everybody was busy from 
daylight till dark putting up sod houses, dugouts, half-dugouts and 
sod fronts in banks where they had them. People came from Kansas, 
Missouri, and some from Arkansas, in all kinds of rigs and con- 
traptions hauling their belongings. 
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My Mother was a wonderful woman and a great manager. After 
we got ourselves comfortably settled, a sod house 12 x 14 feet inside 
built across the road from father’s and mother’s house, on my home- 
stead as well as a board shed for the ponies, we were getting a little 
low on finances. I knew nothing about responsibility except go to 
school, but a good education was not going to help much for awhile. 
While Mother had had no business experience, she could see the 
wonderful possibilities of a store and post office in the community. 
It met with the approval of the new neighbors, and a petition was 
sent in to have mother appointed postmistress. I think the name of 
Springdale was suggested on account of the spring we had dug 
down by the old cotton wood tree. 


As soon as our kinsfolks moved to their new homes and we had 
plenty of room again, mother had me take her to Gage to buy a 
small stock of groceries, and of course bring out the mail for every- 
one on account of their being too busy to go for it themselves. She 
bought several sacks of flour (Honey Bee made at Alva) a few sacks 
of potatoes, a sack of sugar, a couple of cases of syrup, a sack of 
navy beans, a couple of dozen packages each of Lyons and of Arbuckle 
coffee; some canned tomatoes, a cady each of Star, and Horseshoe 
chewing tobacco, some Bull Durham and Granger Twist smoking 
tobacco, a small scale, and a few other things. I think her ‘‘opening 
stock’’ came to about $50. but that bought lots of things in those 
days. While it cut quite a little hole in our ‘‘reserve’’, mother never 
winked an eye for she knew she had a duty to perform to her family 
and the future of the community, and she always had great faith in 
herself to accomplish whatever she set out to do. If I remember 
correctly, the store was started in January, 1902. 


About this time we had John Goodwin, from the Chaney settle- 
ment, come over and dig us a well a short distance from northeast 
corner of the sod house, which was built the long way east and west, 
facing the south. Goodwin got us a good strong well of seep water 
at fifty feet. There were peculiarities in well digging on different 
sides of a dry creek or deep canyon. At the same ground level 
on one side water would be obtained at around fifty feet, while the 
other side the depth to water would go from seventy-five to one 
hundred feet. Some of the early dug wells were as deep as three 
hundred feet. In digging a well there would generally be ten or 
twelve feet of rich black ‘‘buffalo grass dirt,’’ then followed a hard- 
pan subsoil down to a sort of mixture of sand, clay and small 
magnesia rocks in which was found seep water. 


The store business rapidly increased, and we were making at 
least one trip to Gage every week for supplies. We soon began to 
hire loads hauled as it was necessary to expand with the different 
kinds of merchandise to meet all the requirements. It was not long 
till we were using about one fourth of the building for the store. 
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Hay and grain were out of sight owing to the drought. As soon 
as Nixon’s and Paine’s buildings were finished, I went with them 
north about twenty some miles to the Beaver River, where a ranch 
family named Nesbit had a lot of fine saltgrass hay for sale at $4 per 
ton. It was fine hay and we bought about five tons each. It took 
two days for the trip, and a ton to a trip on one wagon was a good 
load since there was no sign of a road the entire distance, and after 
we crossed Clear Creek four miles north of Catesby, there was no 
house passed except Goodale’s place on Spring Creek. North of 
Beaver River to the Cimarron River was all in one big pasture, and 
remained so most of the year 1902. 


One afternoon while with Nixons and Paines looking up their 
corner stones just over the slight long rolling hill north of Catesby, 
there were three men rode up from the north. They were Lee Polin, 
W. P. White and A. L. Zartman, who had settled about three miles 
north a few months before we came. This was the first either 
party knew of each other. They said that Will Hoke and Fred 
Ritterhouse had settled neighbors on their north. 


Along late in January, 1902, after we got our hay hauled, the 
homeseekers began to come from Woodward by Catesby looking for 
locations in Beaver County. Since we had a store, water and some 
hay stacked up, they camped over night with us. We could not 
afford to sell them our good hay, so I got one of our new neighbors, 
who had brought a mower and hayrake with him, to put up about 
twenty tons of the dead bunchgrass in the canyons. It was coarse 
and not much good, but it made ‘‘filler’’ for their teams, and I sold 
it for 25¢ an armful. Lots of the horses would hardly eat it, but I 
would gather it up and resell it again. Hay was that scarce. 


Charlie and Hayden Kilgore’s pasture was all settled in the 
spring of 1902 and they sold out their water holdings and moved 
to Gage and started a feed yard and livery business. 


Eddleman Brothers sold their ranch headquarters land to a 
man from Kansas by the name of Murray Rader, who later became 
an early sheriff of Ellis County. The Springer-Hess outfit still 
held some rough land during 1902. There was considerable trouble 
from their cattle breaking into crops. Several settlers planted castor 
beans around the borders of their land, which when the plants were 
young were deadly poison to stock. 


Early in 1902 the travel of the homesteaders became nearly 
constant.1 They came in all sorts of contraptions, from good looking 
covered wagons to covered wagons that looked like they could go 


1Most of the names of the list in Appendix accompanying this story 
are of people who came in during the early part of 1902, and others later 
in that year. They moved in so rapidly I do not remember just the order 


in which they arrived. 
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no further, they were so badly cobbled up. One outfit consisted 
of an old Ozark couple, driving a cow and a mule to their wagon, 
accompanied by about a dozen razorback hogs herded by some grand- 
children. ‘‘Locaters’’ from Woodward would dash by all hours of 
the day and night with their springwagons loaded with ‘‘prospects’’. 
Often they would wake us up to inquire if ‘‘so and so’’ had passed. 
A large percent of those failing to get land at the El Reno drawing 
came up through Woodward and out into Beaver County. 


As I recall the winter of 1901-2 it was pretty much mild and 
open weather, and although there were several hard freezes, there 
was very little if any snow. This was a blessing to those coming 
to their claims, since they had to live in their covered wagons until 
their sod shanties were completed, for few of the neighbors had room 
for ‘‘overnight guests’’ in their own generally crowded homes, and 
fuel was scarce. 


Early in January, 1902, my mother started a union Sunday 
School in her kitchen. There were soon twenty-five or thirty attend- 
ing, several little groups of children walking from as far away as 
the Chaney neighborhood, seven miles east. Mother would always 
give the children who walked, a big slice of bread and butter before 
they started home. She wrote to old friends in Rochester, New York, 
who sent her a small portable organ, some Sunday School literature 
regularly. 


The first preacher was Rev. Ed Williams, a Baptist, who heard 
about the Sunday School, and arrived early one Sunday morning — 
from his home several miles north of the May settlement, west of 
old Fort Supply on the Beaver River. After a few trips he said the 
collections were not large enough to pay him for coming, and that 
was the last we saw of him. He was later the member of the 
Oklahoma State Constitutional Convention, from the district which 
became Harper County. 


Our sod building was getting pretty crowded with the expanding 
store business, living quarters, and kitchen where mother would 
often furnish meals for the locaters and their passengers. My 
brother Ralph, helped mother in the store while I was kept busy 
looking after feeding teams and keeping the freight hauled out. 
On one occasion while at Gage after freight, the barn in the Harlan 
feed yard caught fire about daylight. I just managed to save our 
team and some men pulled our wagon out by hand. I lost a roll 
of bedding and a good overcoat. 


Feed yards in those early days consisted of a large fenced in 
corral, with a barn and hay mow close to the entrance gate. Attached 
to the barn would be a long shed with stalls and mangers. Across 
from the barn, at the gate, would be a ““bunk-house,’’ where the 
teamsters stayed. This would be a fairly long building, in the 
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front end of which would be a small cook stove, a table, a few benches, 
two or three skillets and a few empty gallon syrup pails for making 
coffee. The rest of building had a thick matting of loose hay on 
the floor, for the men to spread out their bed rolls on. I have seen 
cowpunchers come in all hours of the night, and make coffee, drink- 
ing it boiling hot and never ‘‘bat an eye.’’ That I could never 
understand. 


One of the most thrilling exhibits of ‘‘bronc-busting’’ I ever 
saw, occurred at Kilgore’s feedyard one afternoon. A bunch of wild 
horses had been driven in from the plains of west Texas. They were 
““mustangs’’ or descendants from the old wild Spanish horses, and 
weighed between 850 and 950 pounds each. They were tough, wiry 
animals, and when broke, became gentle and never knew the end of 
the day, either under the saddle or hitched to a livery buggy. In 
this bunch of wild horses were two beautiful buckskin colored mares, 
almost exactly alike in appearance, but one of them had the earmarks 
of a ‘‘mean one.’’ Her movements about the corral and the other 
horses indicated she was pretty ‘‘snakey’’ and an outstanding animal 
to break. A purse of $5 was raised for the one who could ride her. 
A short, bowlegged, old cow-hand named Johnie Byers volunteered. 
She was roped and snubbed, but would pitch the saddle off before 
it could be cinched. Finally she was blindfolded and held by the 
ears until she was carefully saddled and Johnie Byers crawled 
“aboard.’’ There was no bridle or anything to guide her, when the 
word was given to turn her loose. The instant the blindfold was 
removed, she streaked like a flash out of the corral gate and headed 
out over the prairie towards the railroad track, on which a freight 
train was pulling into Gage, with no right-of-way fence along the 
track. She was so fast no other rider could get near enough to turn 
her away. She was pitching and spinning like a windmill in a 
stiff breeze, and pulled every trick she could think of to dislodge 
her rider. Old Johnie Byers rode her with his spurs clamped into 
her sides, waving his arms and hat and yelling like a wild Indian. 
She came up close along the side of the moving train, and followed 
it still going as wicked as ever. Johnnie rode her like he was a part 
of her, alternately slapping the side of the box-car and then the 
side of her head with his hat. Through town they went, where the 
least false step they both might have went under the wheels. I guess 
she must have gone nearly two miles when she began to tire and give 
up. Johnnie rode her back at an easy trot, by this time herded by 
other riders. She gentled down to a kind disposition, and with her 
mate became a very popular team for traveling-men to take out. 


Early in March, 1902, the settlers started breaking sod to plant 
a crop, and black spots began to appear all around over the prairies, 
growing larger every day. Orie Haight started a blacksmith shop 
on his place a mile west. While he was busy sharpening plowshares, 
Mrs. Haight drove three little Indian ponies to a breaking plow, to 
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which he had attached wheels and a seat, carrying a young baby i 
her lap. Everybody old enough to work, men and women, boys an 
girls, were working like tigers getting comfortably settled, fencing, 
digging wells, and starting to get a crop out. 


During the latter part of March mother received her com+ 
mission as postmistress and her supplies to open the postoffice 
April 1st, 1902. The name selected by the Post Office Department: 
was Catesby. Mother received a letter from Dennis Flynn, the 
delegate in Congress saying he had given the name Catesby selected: 
after an old general in the Mexican War, since the other names sub-+ 
mitted for the new Post Office were too common. 


One of the conditions for the establishment of the postoffice 
was that we would have to carry the mail three times a week fro 
Venus for three months at our own expense, since July 1, 1902, 
would be the date on which the Government would let all mail carry~ 
ing contracts again for four years. Thereafter the job of carryin 
mail to Catesby would be paid for under contract. The mail at that 
time left Venus three times a week in the morning, carried on horse+ 
back by Fred Gigger; going to Old Ivanhoe, twelve miles southwest 
on the Texas-Beaver County line, thence southeastward Saket 
Lipscomb, Texas, to Higgins, Texas, on the Santa Fe Railroad; an 
then return the next day over the same route. 


Venus was a little post office about six ‘miles northwest of us: 
in Beaver County, and was kept by Mrs. C. K. Moody in her house, 
as a sort of convenience for the ranches adjoining them. Old Ivan- 
hoe postoffice was on the state line and had been established a long: 
time. It was related that at one time while Beaver County was: 
known as ‘‘No Man’s Land,’’ Ivanhoe had been quite a rough border 
town. 


About the time the Catesby post office was established, anothen 
new post office named Speermore was established eight miles north 
of us. It was named for the two men, W. H. Speer and his partner: 
named Moore, who started a store at that point. At about the same 
time the Chaney post office was established seven miles east of us by 
W. L. Hull. I notice I neglected to mention in connection with the 
Ivanhoe post office, that about the same time also, it was moved! 
about two miles northeast to a point where a man by the name of 
Mitchell had started a store, which became known as New Ivanhoe. 
Also six miles southeast of us a family named Howard started a little 
post office named Alexandria but there was never any store there.: 
Speermoore got its mail from Venue. Chaney carried mail from 
Gage, and I believe Alexandria also carried its mail from Chaney. 


I started carrying the mail on April 1st, riding a dark bay 
Indian mare pony bought from one of the settlers who had come 
from near the Indian Territory. She was a fine animal but the 
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nstant you started to get into the saddle, she would start to “holt” 

uick as a flash, and the rattle of the lock on the mail sack fastened 

m the saddle made her worse. To prevent any chance of her getting 

way with the mail sack, I had some one hold her head until I was 

eady to go. When starting back from Venus, I would lead her 

to the deep sand of the creek bed in front of the house, and this 

lowed her down till I got in the saddle. I could never pull her out 
f a gallop the entire distance to Venus and back. 


All the people who settled anywhere within a range of several 
iles were good, quiet people. They did not have much money but 
hey were thrifty and progressive and the country started to move 
orward under their efforts. I don’t remember of a ‘‘tough’’ family 
r a scandal during all the years we lived there. There were many 
eople from Kansas City who took claims for speculation; hold them 
few months and then sell their relinquishments to someone wanting 
o become a permanent resident. The claims of these speculators 
ere closely watched and if they did not comply with every letter 
f the law, their right would be contested at the land office. Gen- 
pally after a long litigation, they would give up their claims. 


Early in April the settlers started planting their crops. Planters 
were very scarce, and no one had the money to buy new ones at the 
‘“hold-up’’ prices being asked for new farm machinery. LKverything 
the settlers needed had to be bought, and the expression originated 
among them that they were ‘‘betting Uncle Sam their filing fee of 
$16 against his 160 acres they could stay the five years necessary to 
prove up and get title to their land.’’ 


The few seed planters in the country that first spring of 1902 
were loaned around until they were worn out. ‘There were acres 
und acres planted by hand with an axe, by making an opening in 
she sod every three feet and dropping the seed in, then pressing it 
ogether with the heel. A few had the old-fashioned hand-jobbers, 
put they soon wore out. Several made home-made planters by punch- 
ng a hole in the side of a gallon syrup bucket. It was filled with 
seed, the cover replaced and an axle run through from end to end. 
Every third round of the breaking plow, the bucket was attached 
ind as it rolled along on its side in the bottom of the furrow, every 
ime the hole came down it dropped the seed. The next round of 
he plow covered it. 


Since practically all the crops (corn and kaffircorn) planted that 
irst year required no cultivation or attention until ready for har- 
resting in the fall, nearly all the men and grown boys went to wheat 
1arvest and threshing in Kansas to earn the money to carry on their 
‘amilies and improve their homes. The men took the teams so the 
vomen and children generally had to walk to Catesby for supplies 
nd have a little credit until their menfolks could send some money 
1ome. Harvest wages were considered very good, $1.50 per day 
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single handed or $3.00 a day for a man and his team. That madd 
a lot of money in those days when 50¢ would buy a pair of the bes 
overalls, and 25¢, a good work shirt. 


On July 1st, 1902, the Post Office Department established the 
first Star Route from Gage through Chaney, Catesby, Venus, Ivan: 
hoe to Logan on the Kiowa Creek in Beaver County. The distance 
was about forty-four miles, to be made in three round trips a week 
or up one day and back the next. The first contractor was Jamee 
F. Elmore, who had a homestead about half way between Ivanhoe an 
Logan. His compensation was $750.00 per year. A short Star Route 
was established from Venus to Speermoore three times a week, the 
contractor being C. A. Brown of Speermore. After about a year the 
Venus post office was discontinued, and the Star Route extend 
from Speermoore to Catesby. Alexandria post office was supplie 
with a short Star Route from Chaney. 


Catesby was the first and only store in the 36 miles from Wood 
ward; the same in reference to the 24 miles to Gage, and the 20 miles 
to Shattuck. In a year or two, it became known as a main spot 0 
the trail. The transient travel of homesteaders constantly gre 
heavier, and with the establishment of the Star Route, which carrie 
passengers, grandma Rose at ‘‘the old sod store’’ at Catesby soo 
became known all up and down the way, for her hospitality an 
kindness in serving the needs of the public. With all her other wor 
in connection with the store, the post office, her household work 
she managed to serve meals to the travelers when called on. M 
younger brother, Ralph, was considerable help, and while she had 


woman to help, it required a lot of wonderful management on her 
part. 


Ps 


I was kept busy looking after the feeding of the teams whic 
stopped at noon, or camped over night. I do not have any recollectio 
of how many tons of prairie hay I got put up that summer. Also 
occasionally made trips with the freight wagon when some special. 
business had to be looked after. As the weather got cooler in thes 
fall, campers crowded in their wagons would make beds on the 
floors in the kitchen and store. The sod cabin on my place was like- 
wise filled in, and I often slept on the counter in the store. 


The growing season of 1902 was wonderful. When the men- 
folks returned from the wheat harvest, they found abundant crops 
waiting to be harvested. The wild prairie chickens soon became a! 
destructive pest on the shocks of grain. It was a common sight to’ 
see several flocks of a hundred or more in one field, tearing into 


the shocks for the grain. Large coveys of quail were plentiful in 
the wild plum thickets. 


After the crops were gathered the next thought was of winter 
fuel. The cow chip supply was becoming a thing of the past since 


eso” “WW Aq “TO6T Ul AqsezeD Ye pozoo1e SuIplIng pog 
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he range cattle were gone, and nobody had the money to spare to 
puy coal. The problem was solved by putting a couple of extra 
sets of sideboards on a wagon and going over into the large pastures 
_ Texas where there were still lots of cattle. We would take a 
wash tub, tie a short piece of rope in one handle, and drag it over 
he prairie until full of chips and then empty them into the 
wagon. I remember we gathered a pile about 50 feet long by ten 
mr twelve feet wide, and about eight feet high, or as high as we 
ould throw them without climbing up and mashing them. 


Most every one was fairly comfortably prepared for the winter. 
N hile they had nothing to sell to buy groceries with, they stretched 
heir summer harvest wages, ate rabbits, prairie chicken and quail 
nd managed pretty well. Every one was cheerful and confident, 
vaiting for spring to come to get out a crop again. Patches on 
ilothes were considered more honorable than medals, in their strug- 
mles to gain a comfortable home in the future. All of these people 
vere a credit to any community. It became quite a polite art that 
Hirst winter to eat boiled corn or kaffircorn, and gracefully and 
juietly spit the hulls out while at the table. Even the sour wild 
ums cooked with pie-melons and a little sugar tasted good as a 
ypread on bread. 


) We had a lot of snow and very cold weather during December, 
ind I recall going down along the Dry Prong with a grain sack and 
Jathering up prairie chicken and quail, starved and frozen during 
ine cold spell. These we thawed out, dressed and ate. The older 
airie chicken did not make such good eating because they were 
bugh fleshed and tasted strong of the sage brush they fed on. Hven 
ith our store we lived very frugally because there were so many 
hinges we needed and planned to do. 


There was nothing unusual transpired that first year of 1902. 
Hivery moment and opportunity were used to improve their homes 
ad homesteads. There were very few festivities or parties, as nearly 
reryone went to bed when it became dark to save fuel. Sundays 
ost of the neighbors would gather at the sod store for Sunday 
Phool in the afternoon, and if there was a preacher in the neighbor- 
pod, he was called on for a sermon. 


When farms and pastures were fenced along the section lines, 
Me first roads, which generally angled across the country in as nearly 
istraight line as possible to a destination, became closed. There 
‘as lots of confusion caused in locating section lines which did not 
Joss some deep ravine or run out against a steep bank in the rougher 
funtry along the river or the creeks. Often one traveled a road to 
age in the morning, but coming back the next day, a new road had 
) be found. 


. Fence posts cost from 15¢ to 20¢ apiece, and any one who could 
| 


Hford a fence with the posts closer than four rods apart with two 


. 
| 
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barb wires was looked upon as a sort of plutocrat. Milk cows had 
not yet become plentiful, but horses had to be pastured, and travel 
stopped from crossing fields of crops. Besides for some reason, Wwe 
were in a ‘‘herd law’’ district, the north line of which was the town: 
ship line, a mile north of Catesby. 


During the year 1902 all vestige of the once great cattle ranges 
had disappeared, and the prairies took on the appearance of a farm: 
ing country. The range had forever been destroyed by the plowec 
fields of the resolute settlers who had come determined to conquer 
the wild country and establish new homes like their ancestors hac 
done in the older sections in the East. It was just a few miles west 
to the Texas line, beyond which, there remained the last surviving 
eattle ranches. 


APPENDIX 


Earuiest PIONEERS WHo SETTLED THE CaTEesBy VICINITY, OKLAHOMA! 
Durina 1901, 1902, 1903. 


Alderson, Mrs. Jennie (Fout) Cochran, Charlie 
Alexander, George W. Cox, Leroy F.* 
Athen, Ike Cox, Clyde 
Ayers, William H. Cox, Don 

Baker, Frank Cox, Frank 


Baker, George 
Baker, Newt 
Baker, Perl 
Bales, W. I. 
Baysinger, Mel 
Bemis, James 
Bickford, Ernest 
Black, John 
Blanche, David 
Brown, Otto 
Brown, Fred 


Burke, Richard L. 


Childers, C. C. 
Chance, Hd 
Chance, Walter 
Case, Thomas 
Case, Mona 
Case, Bert 
Case, Nina 
Crandall, A. B. 
Crandall, Harry 
Crandall, Roy 
Cookman, Mel 
Cookman, Claget 
Conant, W. T. 
Cochran, Albert 
Cochran, Rosa 


* Settlers who had ranches in 1901-02. 


Davies, Wilburn 
Davis, Sidney C. 
Dale, August 
Dale, Stephen 
Drolte, Fred 
Drolte, Charlie 
Drolte, Earl 
Deeds, George 
Deeds, Burt 
Dennis, Charlie 
Dennison, Charlie* 
Dennison, G. P.* 
DeLate, Clarence 
Darr, Frank C. 
Fritz, William 
Fritz, Mattie 
Fritz, Hattie 
Fritz, Elmer 
Filer, Fred 
Filer, Mrs. Annie 
Filer, Herbert* 
Fout, Harvey 
Fout, Charlie 
Gray, Terrel 
Gaines, Ernest 
Green, George 
Gallamore, W. T. 
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Getz, Sam 

Getz, William 
Haskins, Ruben 
Hutchinson, H. A. 
Harston, W. G. 
Haight, Orie 
Homoky, Antony 
Hoke, William BE. 
Henke, August 
Henke, Paul 
Henke, Fritz 
Hoover, Mrs. Ada W. 
Hart, Ralph 
Hart, Jay 
Herman, Palmer 
Hays, Art 

Hays, J. W. 
Hibbs, G. A. 
Hull, Walter 
Jenkins, Will 
Jenkins, Marion 
Jones, James 
Jolliff, W. A. 
Klise, Chas. EH. 
Kilgore, Charlie* 
Kilgore, Hayden* 
King, Charlie* 
King, Miss Alpha E. 
Largent, W. A. 
Largent, Elmer 
Lupton, Miss Cordia 
Luck, Henry 
Lovell, Millard 
Lovell, John 
Lloyd, David 
Lloyd, Gomer 
Lloyd, Howard 
Lloyd, Dick 
Lloyd, Henry 
Lloyd, Jack 
Lloyd, —— 
Larkey, A. A. 
Larkey, Will 
Larkey, Charlie 
Larkey, Alex 
Larkey, Pearl 
Larkey, W. H. 
Light, Harvey 
Light, Frank 
Lightfoot, Hugh 
Lightfoot, Guy 
Linn, Levi 
Lydick, Perry 
Millsap, B. N. 
Moyer, Frank 
Moore, A. J. 
Manuel, Van A. 
Manuel, Neely 
Mason, John 


Miller, Will 

Miller, Fred 
Moody, C. K.* 
Nixon, James F. 
Nixon, Gilbert A. 
Nehrbass, Fred C. 
O’Hern, Mike 
O’Neil, Barney 
Polin, Lee S. 
Paine, Alonzo A. 
Paine, Charlie 
Paine, Miss Nellie 
Paine, Miss Jennie 
Paine, Burt 

Paine, John 
Peetoom, Perte 
Peetoom, Richard 
Peetoom, Coneilous 
Rose, Eben (Mrs, Ella M. widow) 
Rose, F. P. 

Rose, Ralph G. 
Ritterhouse, Fred 
Ritterhouse, Louis 
Root, Asher L. 
Richards, Tom 
Roth, Alonzo 

Roth, Harry 
Russian, Springer-Hess Ranch* 
Ricker, Wesly 
Ricker, Curly 
Stout, Barney 
Shaw, C. M. 
Shawn le 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, Ed 

Tuttle, James M. 
Teats, Richard L. 
Thomas, Burt 
Trekell, Tom HE. 
Terrell, J. W. 
Terrell, George 
Terrell, Frank 
Terrell, Will 
Terrell, Roy 
Vinyard, George W. 
Vinyard, Ed 
Wingert, James E. 
Wingert, Earl 
Wingert, Kay 
Wentworth, Frank* 
White, W. P. 
Waldron, George 
Wood, Claude 
Wiley, John 

Wiley, James 
Zartman, A. L. 
Zartman, Miss Rosa 
Zartman, Ira 
Ellison, William BH. 
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SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN EASTERN OKLAHOMA 
FROM 1907 TO 1915 


By Joe C. Jackson* 


When the Cherokees, one of the Five Civilized Tribes, arrived 
in what is now Eastern Oklahoma, they brought the beginnings of 
their educational system with them. Their missionaries and tribal 
leaders readily joined hands with the other groups that were already 
in the area. 


Dwight Mission, established in 1829, was closely followed by 
the founding of Fairfield Mission, and Park Hill Mission, in 1835, 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. By 
1851, there were twenty-two schools in the Nation. 


Although the tribe had been appropriating public funds to aid 
some of the church groups in supporting schools, it was not until 
1841 that efforts were made to found public schools in the Cherokee 
Nation. In this year there were eleven publicly supported day 
schools in the Cherokee country—a number that continued to in- 
crease until the Civil War closed them along with the missions.” 


As soon after the struggle as possible, the Cherokees reopened 
and expanded their public day schools. By 1867 there were thirty- 
two such schools in operation—a number that increased yearly until 
317 were in existence at statehood. 


With the restoration of the day schools came the restoration of 
the two national seminaries and some of the mission schools. These 
institutions, coupled with a number of private schools such as Hogan 
Institute, Galloway College, and Brooks Cottage constituted the 
Cherokee educational picture as it existed when the schools passed 
from tribal control at the turn of the century. ~ 


What has been said of the Cherokees generally applies to the 
other four tribes. In every case missionaries either accompanied 
the tribe to the West or else arrived on the scene shortly after re 
moval. Thus, mission schools formed the core of their first educa- 


* Dr. Joe C. Jackson is Dean and Associate Professor of History, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. His article on education in Eastern Oklahoma con- 
tributed to this number of The Chronicles is adapted from his thesis, “The History 
of Education in Eastern Oklahoma from 1898 to 1915,” submitted to the Graduate: 
Faculty of the University of Oklahoma as a requirement for the degree of Doctor 
of Education, in 1950.—Ed. 

1 Union and Hopefield Missions were established among the Osage several years 
before the Western Cherokees arrived in 1829. 


2Two seminaries, one for males and one for females, were opened by the Chero- 
kee in 1851. 
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tional efforts. As an example, the Baptists, shortly after removal, 
opened a school for the Creeks near Fort Gibson and the American 
Board opened a manual labor boarding school for them at Coweta 
in 1845. Asbury Manual Labor School was likewise established by 
the Methodists in 1850 near Eufaula. Comparatively large sums 
were appropriated by the tribal councils in establishing these schools, 
to be supplemented by regular donations from the various mission 
boards in their operations. 


In a like manner, the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists 
established missions among the Seminoles, Choctaws, and Chicka- 
saws. or instance, Wheelock, Spencer, and Armstrong Academies 
were established in the Choctaw Nation by 1844. The Manual Labor 
School for boys and Bloomfield Academy for girls were established 
and opened among the Chickasaws by 1852. 


Four of the Five Civilized Tribes established a system of day 
or elementary schools, and a number of boarding schools where 
both elementary and secondary subjects were taught. These were 
supported entirely out of tribal funds and were controlled by a 
national superintendent and appointive local boards. 


Excepting the Cherokees, most of the academies, or boarding 
schools, represented former mission schools that had been taken 
over by the tribes. In many cases, the support and administration 
of such schools was conducted jointly by the tribes and churches 
eoncerned. However, by 1900 most of the boarding schools were 
supported and administered entirely by the Indian Nations. 


In pursuance of the Curtis Act of 1898, the Federal government 
appointed a superintendent for Indian Territory and proceeded to 
take control of the schools in the area. 


The Federal authorities found the tribes exceedingly reluctant 
to surrender control of their institutions. In fact, it seemed for a 
time that one or two of the tribes might not acquiesce. However, 
when it was learned that the Secretary of the Interior was to control 
their funds and that such moneys were to be disbursed as he directed, 
there was nothing left for the tribes to do but ‘‘cooperate with the 
inevitable.’’ 


Under Federal control many outward forms were left unchanged. 
In fact, it was not unusual to leave popular Indian leaders in im- 
portant administrative positions. However, there was never any 
doubt as to where the ultimate source of authority was lodged. 


In his first report the Federal superintendent pointed out that 
in the Cherokee Nation there were two academies, a colored high 
school, an orphan asylum and 120 day schools; in the Creek Nation 
there were eight boarding schools, two homes for orphans, and sixty- 
five day schools; in the Seminole Nation there were eight day schools 
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and two academies; in the Choctaw Nation there were 160 day schools, 
four academies, and twelve small boarding schools; and in the Chick- 
asaw Nation there were thirteen day schools, four academies, and an 
orphans’ home. Each nation, except the Seminole, had a number of 
private and denominational schools and practically all towns had 
subscription schools in some form. 


In the rural areas, whites, who generally outnumbered the 
Indians, were without educational advantages. Since there was no 
way they could organize local units of government and tax them- 
selves for schools and since the Indian schools were closed to them, 
the rural whites had to depend on scattered, poorly taught and 
poorly equipped subscription schools. 


Under Federal control, funds were made available to expand 
and increase the number of day schools in the Territory and open 
them to whites. Consequently, by 1907 there were 996 day schools 
in the region, most of which were available for white children. 


Along with its program of increasing educational opportunities 
for rural children, the Government broadened the curriculum of the 
academies to the end that vocational work replaced or supplemented 
much of the liberal arts; intensified and broadened the program of 
summer normals; raised teacher standards; made it possible for towns 
to incorporate, vote bonds, levy taxes and thus provide schools 
through legal channels; minimized graft and corruption; and 
generally laid the groundwork for the state educational system that 
was to come. 


Thus, when the Twin Territories were united in 1907 to form 
the state of Oklahoma the newly elected officials in old Indian 
Territory found a stable foundation on which to build as well as a 
‘“blue print’’ for them to follow. 


The State Constitution divided the lands of the Five Nations and 
the minor tribes into forty countries.2 All rural schools were to be 
presided over by an elective county superintendent and elective local 
boards of three members for each school. It was the responsibility 
of the first county superintendents to divide the counties into school 
districts. In speaking of this problem, Mr. ©. E. Fair, an early 
superintendent of Latimer County, states :4 


In the Spring of 1908, Miss Alice Fleming, the first superintendent 
of the County, divided the area into twenty-seven school districts. Owing 
to the topography of the area and the growth of population in the 


3E. D. Cameron, Second Biennial Report, Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Oklahoma (Guthrie, 1908), p. 107. Hereinafter referred to as Superintend- 
ent’s Biennial Report. 

4C. E. Fair,Educational History of Latimer County From Statehood to 1917, 
manuscript in possession of C. E. Fair, Sulphur, Oklahoma. Hereinafter referred 
to as Fair Manuscript. Many of the school districts were very irregular in shape 
owing to the necessity of getting as much taxable property into an area as feasible. 
District lines were later readjusted as more property became taxable. 
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£ formerly sparsely settled communities, it has been necessary to change 
the boundaries in many of the districts .... eleven new districts were 
added bringing the total to thirty-eight. 


Prior to statehood, in spite of the fact there were 995 rural 
schools in Indian Territory, supported by tribal funds, Congressional 
appropriations and surplus court fees, and in spite of the fact every 
town of any size had its own school system, educational facilities 
were far from adequate. In his second biennial report, the State 
Superintendent said: ‘‘Children in that part of the state formerly 
known as Indian Territory were left to grow up in idleness and 
ignorance, and their condition was pitiable in the extreme... . but 
peel! has been changed and public schools are within the reach of 
all. 


During the first year of statehood, 2,142 school districts were 
formed in Indian Territory and schools were established in each of 
them.® Although it was necessary to build many new school houses, 
a large number of the buildings formerly occupied by the Indian 
day schools were utilized. 


Organizing school districts was not as difficult as it might seem. 
Many districts had already been surveyed by the Indian tribes and 
the Federal government. Since all rural school houses were con- 
structed by the patrons, they were located in the more populous 
areas. Hence, the Indian Territory districts were organized for 
convenience in accordance with topography and population.’ Thus, 
in many cases the county superintendents merely followed lines 
already marked. 


In support of the point that the county superintendents found 
a sound base on which to build, attention is again called to the policy 
of using the neighborhood school buildings when feasible. For 
instance, in the chapter pertaining to the Chickasaws it was pointed 
out that the Nebo school south of Sulphur made the change from 
Chickasaw and Federal supervision to that of county and state 
supervision with a minimum of disturbance to the patrons. The same 
teachers, the same local board, the same school house and the same 
equipment were utilized as before. 


To avoid misunderstanding, it should be pointed out, however, 
that transition was ordinarily not this easily accomplished. In the 


5 Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1908, p. 1. 

6 [bid. Fpactea 

7 See Appendix A for county statistics from the Superintendent's Biennial Report, 
1908, p. 107. School population refers to persons between the ages of six and 


twenty-one. ; 1s 
8 Fair Manuscript, p. 3. More than one-third of the districts formed after state- 


hood were coextensive with Indian Territory districts. It was not until increased 
population and population shifts forced the issue that many of the old district lines 
were changed. 
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first place, to provide adequate facilities, the county superintendents 
were forced to survey more than twice as many districts as were In ~ 
existence. Thus, it was necessary to construct many new buildings 
and move and renovate many old buildings. Sometimes it would be 
found that two and occasionally three of the old neighborhood school 
houses would be in the same district outlined by the county super- 
intendent.2 As to the problems involved in such procedure, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a directive issued in 1908 by B. H. Hester, county 
superintendent of Rogers County is illustrative :1° 


Notice is hereby given that the Superintendent of Public Instruc- | 
tion has formed a school district bounded as follows: Twp. 24 Range 16 
Twp. 24 Range 17. Black crosses on the map show the location of two 
neighborhood school houses which are to be moved to the south side of 
Section 14 as indicated by the red crosses on the map. We desire that 
Miss Ross be continued as teacher by the Government and then we will 
add a second teacher. 


As soon as the directive was made public, protests were lodged 
with John D. Benedict against removal of the neighborhood buildings. 
Benedict immediately informed the supervisors that his office was 
not going to interfere in such matters and that henceforth the 
initiative was to be lodged with the State of Oklahoma and not the 
Federal government.14 


So pointed was Benedict’s communique that two or three of the 
supervisors felt called upon to clarify their position. In pursuance 
of this idea, the Chickasaw supervisor wrote: ‘‘Contrary to what has 
been said, I have not and will not use my influence against the work 
of organizing school districts .... and I have no objections to teachers 
taking county examinations.’’!2 


Continued increase in population after statehood necessitated 
constant revision of school districts. As the years went by, more 
and more of the old neighborhood school districts were divided or 


eliminated as the old was supplemented and gradually absorbed by 
the new.!}% 


_ When the county system was inaugurated, the school term, as 
directed by the Federal supervisors, had already begun. In order 


9 Aside from the log structures, most of the old buildings and practically all 
of the new buildings were of cheap frame construction, rectangular in shape with 
three or four windows to the side. Ordinarily there were two doors at one end 
and no openings at the other. ‘ 

10 Directive of B. H. Hester, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Rogers County, 
Oklahoma, Jan. 13, 1908, Dawes Commission Files, Indian Archives, Oklahoma His- 
torical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Hereinafter referred to as DCF. A 
number of the county superintendents had formerly served as teachers in the Terri- 
tory, Ballard to Benedict, Nov. 27, 1907, in DCF. 

11 Benedict to Redd, Jan. 18, 1908, in DCF. 

12 Umholtz to Benedict, Feb. 3, 1908, in DCF. 

; a8 Falwell to Benedict, 1908, in Grant Foreman, ed., Copies of Documents Per- 
taining to Indian Affairs, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Hereinafter referred to as Foreman Transcripts, 
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to avoid confusion and interruptions, such schools already underway, 
were not molested. New schools, however, were commenced in other 
areas where they were needed. 


_ It was soon apparent that it was exceedingly difficult to get 
enough taxable property in the new districts to maintain an adequate 
term of school. Since only the interest from the State school fund 
could be used and since the new districts could raise no money until 
tax list could be made and the levies collected, it was necessary to 
turn to the Federal government for aid.14 


Congress again responded to the need and _ reappropriated 
$300,000 for use in maintaining rural schools in the Indian Territory 
side of the state. The number of schools aided from this source was 
increased from 486 in 1907 to 865 in 1908.1 


As great as the need was, however, many county superintendents 
and other officials felt Federal aid would mean Federal control. 
In fact, some leaders suggested that if the Federal government sought 
to interfere in administration that they would shun the aid and be 
contented with a shortened term of school. Needless to say, the 
Congress was not disposed to appropriate the money and remove 
all restrictions as to its use.!¢ 


Since many of the fullbloods lived in remote areas where public 
schools were not available or else were not willing to send their 
children to such schools, the Federal government continued its 
program of day schools supported by tribal funds and surplus court 
fees. Consequently, Benedict and the supervisors stayed on the job 
during the first few years of statehood. Thus, the Congressional 
funds to be used in the county school program were left to the dis- 
tribution and administration of the Federal superintendent. 


In keeping with his announced policy of gradually eliminating 
the Federal program in favor of the state, Benedict assured the State 
authorities that the fund would be administered with a minimum of 
interference. He met the Governor and State Superintendent at 
Guthrie in 1908 and worked out the following agreement which re- 


14 The Enabling Act provided that Congress was to appropriate $5,000,000 as a 
state school fund to compensate for the fact no school lands were set aside in Indian 
Territory. Edward Everett Dale and Morris L. Wardell, History of Oklahoma (New 
York, 1948), p. 309. ; op ; 

15 Report of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes (Washington, 1908), 
49. Hereinafter referred to as RCFCT. 

16 Umholtz to Benedict, Dec. 2, 1907, in DCF. To Benedict and his super- 
visors, it seemed foolish that the state of Oklahoma was unwliling to take Federal 
funds subject to reasonable regulations. 


. 
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ceived the unanimous endorsement of the Legislature as well as the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior :17 


Whereas: The state constitution declares for absolute equality in the 
public schools between Indian and white races. 

Whereas: Equality in taxation is essential for the support of public 
schools. 

Whereas: Much land in Indian Territory is withheld from taxation: 


Whereas: The Federal government has been using Indian funds to aid 
in the education of allottees of school age. 


Whereas: In practically every school in Indian Territory both Indians 
and whites are in attendance. 


Whereas: The school system in operation in Oklahoma Territory was 
made operative throughout the state. 


Whereas: It is impractical not to have uniformity throughout the state. 


Whereas: Former Indian Territory has been districted by the authori- 
ties into public school districts. 


Therefore, be it resolved, that, as long as public school funds are 
appropriated for the public schools of the Five Civilized Tribes, outside 
incorporated towns: 


1. One member of the board of education shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


2. Three members of the State Board of Examiners [to examine ap- 
plicants to teach in the common schools] shall be nominated by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


3. Upon each board of county examiners, “one member shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


4. Schools for the joint attendance of Indians and whites shall be 
opened and maintained each year until the district tax levy and the 
per capita apportionment of the state fund is exhausted. Then the 
Federal superintendent shall direct the expenditure of Federal funds 
so as to provide, if possible, at least an eight months’ term of 
school in every district. 


This agreement made it possible for the Federal government to 
supplement the work of the counties and the State and thus under- 
write a minimum educational program for the rural areas of old 
Indian Territory. The Federal supervisors were called upon to 
secure from the county superintendents lists of schools that needed 


aid. Benedict would then, in conjunction with the Secretary of 
Interior, allocate the funds,18 


Thus, many of the rural schools in Eastern Oklahoma were sup- 
ported by local taxation, state apportionment, tribal funds, and 
Congressional appropriations. However, schools having no Indian 
children could not receive support from tribal funds. Such schools 
had to depend on local. state, and congressional funds.!9 


Districts, Questionnaire, Sept. 9, 1908, in DCF. 
19 Ballard to Benedict, Jan. 6, 1908, in DCF. 
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Naturally this created what some called a ‘‘dual system’”’ of 
education. In the first place, it was necessary to continue the tribal 
day schools until the state could adequately take care of the Indian 
children. Such schools were exclusively supported and controlled by 
the Federal government.”° In the second place, there were the county 
schools administered by the county superintendents with the Federal 
authorities checking Congressional funds spent in their behalf. 
These schools, from local and state funds, could operate only about 
four months each year. During this time the teachers were paid 
and the units administered by the county. However, when the 
Federal government extended their terms to six or eight months, the 
teachers were paid by Benedict and the supervisors often joined 
with the county superintendents in administration.?! 


In commenting upon this procedure, the State Superintendent 
observed :?2 


I stand committed to the doctrine of local self government and think 
it very important that the state run its own schools, but I am glad to 
say that Hon. John D. Benedict .... has fallen into line .... and is 
aiding rural schools ....as he agreed to do at the beginning of the 
WeAP Se =. es If they continue and recognize the absolute authority of the 
state, we welcome their assistance. If they cannot do this we will not 
receive their aid. 


In 1908 there were 357 Indian day schools supported by tribal 
funds in Indian Territory. In keeping with the policy of eliminating 
these units as rapidly as county schools were available, the number 
was radically reduced during the next few years. For instance, in 
1911, the day school superintendent reported that the Government 
was making a systematic effort to place all Indians in public schools. 
He further stated that there were few areas where public schools 
were not available and that all the Indian day schools had been 
abolished except one near Spavinaw, one near Sasakwa, two in 
Pontotoe County and one in Marshall County.”* 


As to its policy of general aid to the county schools, Congress 
appropriated $300,000 in 1908 and continued to appropriate the same 


20 RCFCT, 1908, p. 52. 

21 Benedict to Falwell, Nov. 3, 1908, in DCF. 

22 Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1908, p. 73. Attention should be called 
to the fact the state constitution defined a colored person as one of African descent 
and required a system of separate schools be maintained. The Indian schools were 
the recipients of Federal aid along with the white schools. Tulsa County Superin- 
tendent to Benedict, Sept. 16, 1909, in DCF. 

23 RCFCT, 1911, p. 84. Benedict’s office was abolished in 1910. His duties 
were taken over by a Supervisor of Schools and three day school superintendents 
working out of the Indian office at Muskogee. 

At the present time there are only two Indian day schools in Oklahoma, Bascom, 
in Pittsburg County and Mt. Zion, in McCurtain County. The state has no super- 
vision of these schools. Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1948, p. 19. 
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amount each year until 1915.2* However, as more property was | 
placed on the tax rolls and other State sources were made available, 
the policy of general aid to county schools was rapidly discontinued. 


Along with the discontinuance of general aid, the Federal govern- 
ment broadened and clarified its program of help to rural districts 
where Indian children were in attendance.?” In this connection, 
the following letter is illustrative :7° 


According to plans approved by the Secretary of the Interior, Oct. 25, 
1913, funds for aid of common schools in eastern Oklahoma will be paid 
on the following basis: 


1. In all districts, outside of incorporated towns, having an enumera- — 
tion of eight or more Indian children, tuition will be paid at the 
rate of 10¢ per day for their actual attendance. .... If, at the . 
close of the term, the tuition, with other district funds, is not suf- 
ficient to have maintained an eight months term of school, the dis- 
trict will be paid a lump sum to make up the difference. 


2. In all other districts, outside incorporated towns, having made a 
levy of five mills or more, that cannot maintain an eight months 
term of school, a sufficient amount will be paid, based on the salary 
of the teacher, or teachers, to extend the term to eight months. 

3. If, in any of these districts, a levy of more than five mills is made, 
the levy will be increased by a premium of 5% for each additional 
mill levied. Minority schools will receive the same aid. 


4. The balance remaining after the distribution has been made .... 
will be distributed to districts, outside incorporated towns, on 
a per capita basis in accordance with the state enumeration of all 
pupils of school age. 


Within a few years all general Federal aid to county schools 
had disappeared. However, the practice of aiding schools with 
Indian children in attendance continued. Such funds were allocated 
by the Federal government pursuant to attendance reports filed by 
the superintendents until 1947. In that year the State of Oklahoma 
signed a contract with the Department of the Interior whereby the 
Government allocated $280,000 to the state to aid districts with 
Indian children in attendance. The State Department of Educa- 
tion, now, distributes the funds to about 1,200 districts on the 
basis of average daily attendance of Indian children. Most districts 


24 RCFCT, 1908, p. 49; 1909, p. 77; 1910, p. 65; 1911, p. 85; Annual Report of 
the Department of the Interior, 1912, p. 513; RCFCT, 1913, p. 58; 1914, p. 57. 

_ #5 RCFCT, 1910, p. 65. In granting general aid the number of Indian children 
in a school was never considered. In fact, many of the schools aided had no Indian 
children at all in attendance. 

Since the Federal government paid salaries of fifty dollars per month, many 
teachers, after their schools were shifted to the Government program, would hire a 
substitute for thirty-five dollars per month and keep the difference. This led the 
Government to abandon its program of paying salaries to public school teachers. 


26 John B. Brown to the County Superintendents, N . 13, 1913, i inten- 
dent’s Biennial Report, 1914, p. 141. nN iy de Saas 
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pcving such aid?’ are located on the Indian Territory side of the 
tate. 


As already indicated the Federal officials stayed on the job 
and supervised Federal aid payments during the first three years of 
statehood. Since the Federal program continued unabated through 
1908, the supervisors planned to hold their summer normals as 
usual. However, they soon found themselves in conflict with many 
of the county superintendents who also planned to hold normals, or 
training institutes, in order to certify teachers for the county 
schools. In order to alleviate the problem, Benedict suggested the 
supervisors and county superintendents hold joint normals and 
that the certificates issued be good in the national as well as the 
county schools.?? 


Originally, the response to Benedict’s suggestion was good. 
Umholtz wrote :°° 


We are going to hold a combined Chickasaw normal at Ardmore this 
year. I am confident the eleven county superintendents in the Chickasaw 
Nation will be fair and reasonable..... All certificates granted by the 
normal will be recognized by the Federal authorities. 


The other supervisors were likewise enthused. Ballard stated 
that he had taken up the question with the county superintendents 
in the Choctaw Nation and that they were all favorably disposed.*! 
D. Frank Redd reported that he had invited all the county super- 
intendents in the ‘‘Old Cherokee Nation’’ to join with him in con- 
ducting a normal for ‘‘all teachers in the area.’ Falwell of the 
Creeks and Seminoles made a similar report. 


Attempts at joint normals, however, did not prove to be suc- 
cessful. Many of the county superintendents refused to cooperate 
and held their own institutes—a situation that led to confusion and 
apprehension among the rank and file of the teachers. As to this 
situation, excerpts from the following letters are illustrative: 


The teachers are confused over the county examining boards. Will 
certificates issued by such boards be recognized by both the county 
superintendents and you [Benedict] ?33 


27 The Daily Oklahoman, Aug. 23, 1947. 

28 See Appendix B for statistics on counties in Eastern Oklahoma from Super- 
intendent’s Biennial Report, 1914, pp. 154-158. This represents the total amounts 
paid and not just Federal assistance. 

29 Benedict to the Supervisors, March 14, 1908, in DCF. 

30 Umholtz to Benedict, April 16, 1908, in DCF. 

31 Ballard to Benedict, Feb. 28, in DCF. He further stated that they would 
probably have 400 teachers in attendance and that two normals, one at Jones 
Academy and one at Durant, would be necessary. 

32 Redd to Hester, Feb. 24, 1908, in DCF. 

33 A. L. Coppedge to Benedict, June 1, 1908, in DCF. In compliance with agree- 
ment, Benedict appointed one member of each county examining board. 
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i ble.....A number 
The county superintendents are causing a lot of trou ~ 

of our fechaee want to take their examinations. (It means sect school 
to do so] If they attend they will lose their salaries..... 3 


* * * * * 


I don’t see how we can [cooperate] with Nowata County. The County 
superintendent has sent us no information, not even a report of the teachers 
examinations at the close of the normals there. Accordingly we have 
issued no government certificates to teach in Nowata County ..... 35 


In spite of this lack of cooperation and in spite of the confusion 
caused by rival normals, the supervisors continued with their pro- 
grams in 1908. Walter Falwell reported that three normals were 
held in the Creek Nation area during the year. The superintendents 
of Wagoner, Muskogee, and McIntosh Counties joined the Creek 
supervisor in conducting a joint normal at Eufaula, the supervisor 
aided the superintendents of Okfuskee and Okmulgee counties in 
conducting a normal at Weleetka, while a colored normal was held 
in Muskogee.*¢ 


In a like manner, both joint normals and county normals were 
held in the other nations in 1908. Ballard reported that the com- 
bined normals were not successful for ‘‘most county superintendents 
choose to hold their own institutes.’ ’37 


J. T. Davis, the first county superintendent of Ottawa County, 
held a four weeks’ normal at Miami, beginning June 15, 1908. He 
was assisted by T. T. Montgomery, superintendent of the Miami city 
schools and W. H. Kilgore, superintendent at Afton.38 The teachers 
were ‘‘drilled in the common branches and instructed in free hand 
drawing and music.’’ At the end of the course tests were given and 
certificates issued to those making passing grades.39 


34Ballard to Benedict, June 24, 1908, in DCF. 

35 Redd to Benedict, Oct. 31, 1908, in DCF, 

36 Falwell to Benedict, June 30, 1908, in Foreman Transcripts, 38820A. These 
normals were all conducted in accordance with the laws of Oklahoma. 

37 Ballard to Benedict, Aug. 7, 1908, in DCF. 

38 See Appendix C for statistics from assortment of Letters, Notes and Reports, 
1908-1914, in DCF. The same pattern was repeated in practically all the counties 
of eastern Oklahoma. It is well to note that city superintendents cooperated in 
holding the normals in their respective counties and that city teachers, except those 
holding degrees, were expected to attend. 

A number of school men now active in Oklahoma helped conduct many of 
these county institutes. For instance, Mr. C. E. Fair was active in Latimer county 
while T. T. Montgomery who assisted in the Ottawa county normals is now president 
of Southeastern State College at Durant. 

39 Report of the Ottawa County Normal for 1908, in DCF. Davis called upon 
Benedict to appoint one member of the examining board for the institute. In this 
manner the certificates issued were valid in the national as well as the county 
schools. Davis to Benedict, June 8, 1908, in DCF. Certificates granted were Ist, 


2d, and 3d class. A total of forty was issued. T. T. Montgomery is now president 
of Southeastern at Durant. 
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Because of the insistence of the superintendents on holding their 
own normals, the Federal authorities made no attempt to hold train- 
ing programs in 1909. The Creek supervisor reported that: ‘‘Normals 
are being held in all counties [of the Creek Nation area] and our 
certificate requirements are the same as those for the state of Okla- 

SOUT. ss We accept the grades of the teachers made at the various 
county normals..... This lessens our work but it means we have also 
lost contact with our teachers.’’4° 


In 1909, the Second Legislature founded three normal schools for 
eastern Oklahoma. These schools were East Central, at Ada, South- 
eastern, at Durant, and Northeastern, at Tahlequah.*! 


With their programs of teacher training, these schools met a 
vital educational need in eastern Oklahoma. They readily supple- 
mented the work of the county normals and by 1914 had virtually 
replaced them.*? 


In every case the tendency was for the summer schools to be 
larger than the regular terms. This fact indicates the teachers in 
the area were eager to improve themselves and that adequate facilities 
to meet the need for professional training, heretofore, had not been 
available. In fact, W. C. Canterbury, President of Southeastern, 
reported in 1914:48 


Educationally, southeastern Oklahoma is virgin territory. Of the 1,750 
teachers in the Southeastern Normal School district, less than 25 per cent 
have academic education equal to that offered by the four year high schools 
and even fewer have any special training for their work..... The growing 
sentiment that teaching is a profession... . and the demands being 
made by many school boards .... are creating demands upon Southeastern 
that we will soon be unable to supply. 


As soon as the normal schools were in operation, county super- 
intendents, as well as city superintendents, began insisting that 
teachers with little academic and professional training attend the 
summer schools. Within a year or two certain county superintendents 


40 Falwell to Benedict, June 30, 1909, in DCF. Occasionally, two or more 
counties would combine their facilities and conduct consolidated normals. The 
supervisors ordinarily aided in these enterprises. RCFCT, 1909, p. 82. 

41 Dale and Wardell, op. cit., p. 323. A simple statement of fact doesn’t tell 
the story of locating these institutions. Needless to say, much political maneuvering 
went on behind the scenes. For instance, A. S. Wiley, the Cherokee schoo] repre- 
sentative, wrote to Benedict in 1908 and stated that many of the citizens desired 
that he go to Guthrie in behalf of locating one of the normal schools in Tahlequah. 
A. S. Wiley to Benedict, March 18, 1908, in DCF. nee 

42 As to early enrollment and growth of these institutions, facts found in Ap- 
pendix D are interesting, taken from Superintendent's Biennial Report, 1914, pp. 
57-63. In each of these institutions a model, or training, school was conducted. In 
fact, during the early days of the normal schools, most of their students were on 
the secondary level. College and professional training of the junior college variety 


was offered. : ; 
43 [bid., p. 59. Needless to say, the same problems existed in the other two 


normal school districts. 
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began merging their institutes with the summer normal school pro- 
grams. For instance in 1913, Adair, Cherokee, Craig, Delaware, 
Haskell, and Mayes Counties all held their normals in Tahlequah in 
connection with the regular summer school.** 


That such programs had advantages over the isolated county 
normals is without question. At the normal schools, the regular 
faculty could be utilized, supplemented by the better superintendents 
and public school teachers in the region. However, it was exceedingly 
difficult to get some teachers to attend. As a consequence, it was 
some years before all county normals were entirely dispensed with.” 


As previously indicated, the advent of statehood prompted a 
number of towns in eastern Oklahoma to seek state institutions. 
Along with the maneuvering to locate the normal schools, a move was 
launched early in 1907 to bring the State School for the Deaf to 
Sulphur. A number of influential citizens saw to it that a desirable 
site for the institution, along with a number of other inducements, 
were offered. T. F. Memminger of Atoka gave the move his support 


and in 1908 the school was temporarily located in the Murray County 
ecommunity.*® 


In a short time the Legislature made the location permanent, and 
by 1912 Sulphur and Murray County had donated the old court 
house site, as well as the building, to the institution.’7 


The school grew rapidly and by 1909 had 100 pupils in attend- 
ance. In his report for 1914, the State Superintendent stated the 
plant consisted of a school house, two dormitories and a power plant 
and that enrollment had reached two-hundred thirty-six.‘ 


Paralleling the State School for the Deaf was the institution 
for the blind. This school was first suggested in 1890 when the 
Legislature gave the Territorial Governor of Oklahoma authority to 
contract for the care and education of sightless children in the area. 
However, the authorities never acted upon the matter and it was not 
until 1908 that steps were taken in this direction. In that year the 


44 [bid., pp. 169-171. The same thing happened at Durant and Ada, with a 
number of the counties in the west central part of eastern Oklahoma holding their 
institutes at the Central Normal School at Edmond. 

45 C. E. Fair to Joe C. Jackson, Aug. 3, 1949. Facts seem to indicate that most 
county institutes had been abolished by 1915 and that the certification of teachers, 
in the main, was being transferred to the normal schools. 

sa Oklahoma Red Book, I (Oklahoma City, 1912), p. 196. A. A. Stewart was 
the first superintendent of the school. In 1910 the Legislature voted $100,000 for 
the construction of buildings. 


. ote same year, Sulphur voted $30,000 in bonds for the construction of a high 
school. 

47 Sulphur Times Democrat, March 14, 1912. The State School for the Deaf 
was an outgrowth of a contract school opened in Guthrie in 1905 as a result of a 
directive issued by the Territorial Governor. 


48 Superintendent's Biennial Report, 1914, pp. 74-75. Today, the school is one 
of our most efficient and useful institutions, 
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State Legislature appropriated $5,000 for ‘‘the equipment, support 
and maintenance’’ of the Laura A. Lowrey School for the Blind, 
located at Fort Gibson, Muskogee County, Oklahoma.?® 


In 1908 the school was placed under the State Board of Edu- 
cation and in 1911 Reverend Oscar Stewart of the Methodist Church 
was appointed superintendent. Shortly thereafter Governor Charles 
N. Haskell personally donated twenty-five acres of land as a 
permanent site for the school near Muskogee. The institution was 
moved there in 1913 where it has continued to serve the state as one 
of its better institutions.®? 


Other State schools created by the first Legislatures were Eastern 
Oklahoma Preparatory School at Claremore,*! the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Wilburton,®? Murray State School of Agriculture 
at Tishomingo, Connors State Agricultural College at Warner,®? 
and the Institute for the Deaf and Blind colored orphan children 
of the state at Taft. The state also made an appropriation of $30,000 
for the ‘‘support and maintenance of the Whitaker Orphans’ Home 
at Pryor Creek’’ and thus ‘‘made it into a state institution.’ ’>4 


These newly created State colleges, offering both preparatory 
and college work, were aided in their endeavors to lift the cultural 
level of eastern Oklahoma by a number of private schools and col- 
leges in the area. Of these, Henry Kendall College, a Presbyterian 
institution, was moved from Muskogee to Tulsa in 1907 and became 
Tulsa University in 1920.55 Another Presbyterian school is the 
Eastern Oklahoma College for Girls at Durant. Although its history 
is rich and opportunities for growth have been abundant, it is com- 
pletely overshadowed by Southeastern State College and is not one 
of the major schools of the region. 


49 Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1908, p. 57. This school was started in 
1897 by Miss Laura Rowland and largely maintained by subscription. The Chero- 
kees and other tribes, however, had provided some funds. 

50 Superintendent's Biennial Report, 1914, p. 72. 

51It subsequently, by act of the Seventh Legislature, became Oklahoma Military 
Academy, and is today serving the state in that capacity, offering both secondary 
and junior college work. aA 

52It is today, Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural College and is a junior college 


Haskell State School of Agriculture was located at Broken Bow, but was dis- 
continued in 1917. Dale and Wardell, op. cit., p. 488. 

53 These two schools are of junior college rank. Sara ie 

54 Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1908, p. 52. The institution is today known 
as the State Home. i 

Facilities of the old Tullahassee Boarding School were utilized for the Taft 
institution. 

The Seventh Legislature, in 1919, created the Northeastern Oklahoma School 
of Mines at Miami. In subsequent years it became Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
College. Today, it is the Northeastern Oklahoma A&M College, a two-year insti- 
tution. er 
> 55 Dale and Wardell, op. cit., p. 485. The school, a regular four-year institu- 
tion with a graduate division, is no longer under the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian 


Church. 
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In 1907, the Baptist General Assembly authorized the opening 
of Oklahoma Baptist University at Shawnee. Owing to financial 
difficulties, however, the school was not opened for work until 1915. 
Since that time it has grown to be one of the leading schools of the 
state, maintaining ‘‘a liberal arts curriculum and [emphasizing | the 
training of young people for religious activities. ’’°6 


These schools, coupled with Bacone Junior College for Indian 
youth at Muskogee, St. Gregory’s College at Shawnee, Monte Cassino 
Junior College at Tulsa and a number of vocational schools in eastern 
Oklahoma parallel and supplement the state schools in completing 
the pattern of advanced education in the region.*? 


As pointed out in previous sections of this study, the first towns 
in Indian Territory were without legal status. Consequently, there 
was no way they could incorporate, levy taxes and establish schools. 
To meet this problem, local committees were formed and subscription 
schools were organized—units that formed the bases of city school 
systems in eastern Oklahoma. 


The situation was partially alleviated by the passage of the 
Curtis Act in 1898. This legislation allowed populated centers of 
200 or more to incorporate under the laws of Arkansas and towns 
so incorporated could establish and maintain free public schools, 
levying personal property taxes for such purposes. A number of 
towns, within limited scopes, immediately set up free public schools— 
building upon the subscription schools that had preceded them. 


In 1902, Congress broadened the powers of the incorporated 
towns by providing that centers of 2,000 or more in population 
might issue bonds for public improvements, including school houses. 
Within a short time, most towns had taken advantage of the law and 
had substantial brick buildings under construction—buildings that 
many of them used until 1920 and after. 


Town schools in Indian Territory were not supervised by the 
Federal government or any unifying agency. _Each unit was an 
enterprise unto its own. Ordinarily, however, practices and pro- 
cedures of the neighboring states were followed. Thus, the citizens 
of each community elected a local board who in turn chose a city 
superintendent. The superintendent was then charged with the 


responsibility of hiring the teachers and implementing the school 
program. 


56 Ibid., p. 486. Oklahoma Baptist University is a regular four-year institution. 

57 Institutions of higher learning in Eastern Oklahoma for 1945 are listed in 
Appendix E, from Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, Division of Industrial 
and State Planning (Oklahoma City, 1945), pp. 3-7. Those marked with an (S) 
are state schools, those with a (P) are private and those with an (M) are muni- 
cipally controlled. Most of the municipal junior colleges had enrollments of 100 
or less. In addition to these schools, there were thirty-nine private schools, such as 


Draughon Business Institute at Muskogee and b { trad h 
vceurconcicel Okeeioc a number of trade schools such as 
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Thus, when statehood came, most of the towns in Indian Terri- 
tory had school systems about as well organized as those in the 
neighboring states. It was only necessary that their programs be 
slightly modified in order to make their units part of the State system 
as supervised by the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
State Board of Education.*8 


The State laws provided that each city of the first class and 
each incorporated town ‘‘maintaining a four year school fully 
accredited by the University of Oklahoma’’ should constitute an 
independent school district.59 This provision meant that a number 
of the towns in Indian Territory entered the state system as inde- 
pendent districts with school systems fully organized and growing.® 
In most cases, it was only necessary to make a few minor adjustments 
in order to fit into the new program. In speaking of these schools, 
the State Superintendent reported: ‘‘Our independent districts 
compare favorably with those of older states..... The buildings are 
excellent, being of recent construction. They are equipped with 
modern furniture, good blackboards, sanitary drinking fountains, 
modern heating systems and surrounded by ample playgrounds. ... . 
The course of study has been adopted to the needs of the time.’’®! 


A large number of the towns in Indian Territory that in- 
eorporated under the Curtis Act were not cities of the first class 
at statehood and were not maintaining an accredited four year high 
school.6* Consequently these towns were not permitted to maintain 
independent districts, but were required to enter the state system 
subject to the supervision of the county superintendents. As an 
example, T. D. D. Quaid, of Johnston County, supervised all the 
schools in the section, there being no independent districts in the 
county. Similar situations prevailed in Haskell, LeF lore, MeCurtain 
and Pushmataha counties in spite of the fact many of the communities 
were larger than a number of the independent districts? As an 


58 Before statehood these schools were supported entirely by local taxation, 
tuition, subscription and funds from the Indian tribes paid in proportion to the 
number of Indian children attending from out of the incorporated limits. After 
statehood they were supported by local taxation, interest from the school fund 
and by Federal funds paid for Indian attendance. 

59 Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1914, p. 38. 

60 Superintendent’s Biennial Report, pp. 179-189. 

61 Jbid. To some, this quotation is an exaggeration. 

62 To be a city of the first class, a town had to be plotted into blocks, have a 
population of 2,000 or more and be operating under a first class statutory govern- 
ment as provided in the state constitution and by the Legislature. Cortez Ewing, 
Royden Dangerfield, H. V. Thornton, et al, An Introduction to the Government of 
Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 1939), p. 63. dy ; 

63 Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1914, pp. 179-189. In addition to the fifty- 
four independent districts, all of which maintained four year high schools, there 
were 170 other districts that employed four or more teachers. We oe tie 

T. D. D. Quaid is now a member of the faculty at Phillips University in Enid, 


Oklahoma. 
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example, Lindsay, in Garvin County, was listed as being an inde- 
pendent district while Tishomingo, in Johnston County, was listed 
as being a dependent unit. However, Tishomingo had a population 
of 2,000 while Lindsay had a population of only one thousand one 
hundred and two. The difference was in the fact Lindsay had a four 
year high school while Tishomingo did not. 


However, as the years went by, districts such as Bristow, Drum- 
right, Tishomingo, Stigler, Idabel, Antlers, and a number of others 
corrected their shorteomings and became independent districts. As 
an example of this growth, there were 193 independent districts in 
eastern Oklahoma in 1936 as compared with fifty-four in 1914.5 


The Session Laws of 1901 provided that each county of Okla- 
homa Territory having a population of 6,000 or more could establish 
county high schools by resorting to the expedient of an election. With 
the coming of statehood the same opportunity prevailed for Indian 
Territory. In commenting upon this law, the State Superintendent 
reported: ‘‘We.... hope that .... every county in the state will 
take advantage of this law..... We feel sure that as soon as the 
people learn of the value of these institutions, that there will be a 
eounty high school in every county.’’® 


Although the idea was never popular, a few of the Indian 
Territory counties did consider establishing such institutions. For 
instance, in the Spring of 1908, a number of citizens of Creek County 
started talking in behalf of a central high school that ‘‘ would enable 
rural boys and girls as well as those living in town to have educational 
advantages.’’° After a prolonged period of ‘‘log-rolling’’ in which 
Bristow, Mounds, and Sapulpa were active, the people voted to 
build such a school at Mounds. However, as city high schools were 
built and expanded in the county, the need for such a school dimin- 
ished and the idea lost favor. As a result it was abandoned within 
a year or two after its opening.® 


_One of the pressing questions after statehood pertained to the 
policy the Federal government should adopt relative to the Indian 
boarding schools. The day schools, as we have seen, were continued 
until county schools were sufficient in number to meet the needs 
of the Indian children—a process of assimilation that proved to be 
relatively easy for, since 1904, most day schools had been serving 


: ee Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1938, p. 268. The number of dependent 
districts in the area was 1,907, making a total of 2,100 districts in the region. A 
number that has since been reduced by recent acts of the State Legislature. 

65 Superintendent's Biennial Report, 1908, p. 68. In 1908, only two counties 
had established such schools, Logan County and Alfalfa County, both on the Okla- 
ate no side of the State, ) 

rs, KE. H. Black, et al, A History of the Bristo ipt i 
the Bristow High School Library, Bristow, as an ERE Se ee 


67 Ibid., p. 14. Other county high schools in eastern Oklahoma met a similar 
ate. 
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both Indians and whites. However, such was not the case with the 
boarding schools, for they had served only the children of Indians 
and freedmen.*’ 


At first it was suggested that all the boarding schools be closed 
as soon as public school facilities were available, retaining a few 
for Indians in isolated areas. Needless to say, this plan was bitterly 
protested by the Indians. They urgently demanded that most of the 
schools be kept open. As a result, the authorities agreed to retain 
the better equipped schools and gradually, throughout the years, to 
close the others.® 


In carrying out this policy, it was decided that consideration 
should be given the areas which could be best served by the schools. 
It was pointed out that the greatest needs would be met in the full 
blood areas for such children were reluctant to patronize the public 
schools. Since their day school program was rapidly being absorbed 
by the county schools, many felt the Indians would not avail them- 
selves of educational opportunities if their boarding schools were dis- 
continued. Consequently, in 1908 contracts were let for the Indian 
boarding schools.” 


All boarding schools of the Five Civilized Tribes had been under 
the contract system since 1906. At that time it was thought most 
such schools would be discontinued within a year or two and that 
“there was no point in placing them on the same basis as other 
schools in the Indian service.’’74 The contracts, signed by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the superintendents of the various 
schools differed only as to detail and provided that for a stipulated 
sum each quarter the superintendent would: ‘‘Supply the pupils 
of said . . .. school with wholesome and sufficient food, lodging, 


68 The Cherokees, Creeks, and Choctaws maintained separate institutions for 
freedmen; the Seminoles permitted joint attendance while the Chickasaws made 
no provisions for them. 

69 RCFCT, 1910, p. 70. Oscar H. Lipps, who had replaced Benedict, issued 
the directive. ‘ 

70 Copies of Contracts Between the Secretary of the Interior and the Superin- 
tendents of the Boarding Schools, 1908, in DCF. Enrollment in these schools ranged 
from fifty-four in the colored boarding school of the Creeks to 194 in the Female 
Academy of the Cherokees. The following are the schools listed in 1908: (1) 
Cherokee: Male Seminary, Female Seminary, Orphan Home, Colored Boarding 
School. (2) Creek: Eufaula High School (Girls), Wetumka Boarding School, 
Euchee Boarding School, Wealaka Boarding School, Creek Orphan Home, Pecan 
Creek Boarding School (Negro), Tullahassee Boarding School, Nuyaka Boarding 
School (Boys), Colored Orphan Home. (3) Seminole: Emahaka Boarding School 
(Girls), Mekusukey Boarding School (Boys). (4) Choctaw: Jones Academy (Boys), 
Armstrong Academy (Orphan Boys), Tuskahoma Academy (Girls) , Wheelock 
Academy (Orphan Girls). (5) Chickasaw: Bloomfield Seminary (Girls), Rock 
Academy (Boys), Harley Institute (Boys), Chickasaw Orphan Home, Collins In- 


itute (Girls). 
ms erCr 1910, p. 68. Other schools were directed by regular employees of 


the Indian service. The schools were placed under civil service in 1926. 
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instruction, medical attendance, fuel, lights, stationery, other articles 
necessary to personal comfort except elothing.’’?? 


In addition to the boarding schools, the Chickasaws and Choe- 
taws had a long standing policy of making contracts with private 
schools for the training of a specified number of children each year— 
a program continued after statehood. Contracts were made with 
twelve such schools in 1908, including the Murrow Indian Orphanage, 
Old Goodland, Chishoktak, Selvidge Business College, El Meta Bond 
College, St. Agnes Mission and a number of others. These contracts 
were much the same as those made with the boarding schools, except 
the number of pupils to be cared for was much smaller.” 


After State institutions were founded in Eastern Oklahoma, they 
took it upon themselves to solicit Indian students and in a few cases 
contracted with the Federal government to instruct and care for a 
certain number of young people each year. In pursuance of this 
policy, the President of Murray State School of Agriculture wrote 
to Benedict in 1908:‘‘I inclose form of contract to be submitted to 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. .... In your last letter you 
suggested that we contemplate boarding the students. .... Our 
buildings are very appropriate for a boarding school..... [we think] 


that this arrangement would be mutually beneficial to Harley 
Academy and our school eae 


A number of the Chickasaw and Choctaw leaders, however, did 
not take kindly to the idea that these schools share in the education 
of their youth. Frederick Umholtz, the Chickasaw supervisor, in his 
protest to Benedict, stated: ‘‘I understand you have authorized the 
‘so called’ Murray School of Agriculture to receive fifty Indian 
pupils now attending other schools. . . . . hope the number is 
NOtesO. OTCAt. a. arr I think Governor Guy at Sulphur can teach 
them as much agriculture as they can learn at Murray.’’75 


Nevertheless, in spite of protests and in spite of the fact the 
superintendent at Harley contended that Murray and other schools” 


72 Copy of Contract Made With the Nuyaka Boarding School, July 1, 1908, in 
DCF. Contracts for the orphans’ homes required that clothing also be furnished. 
The Nuyaka contract stipulated that John M. Robe was to provide for eighty pupils 
for $26.50 each per quarter while the Armstrong contract provided that Gabe Parker 
was to provide for 110 pupils for forty dollars each per quarter. 

"3 RCFCT, 1908, pp. 53-54. The number of pupils to be cared for at El Meta 
Bond College was fifteen, at Old Goodland, seventy, and at St. Agnes Mission, 
thirty-five. 

_A number of superintendents reported they realized the following amounts on 
their contracts in 1908: Jones, $1,565, Tuskahoma, $1,565, Armstrong, $1,434, Old 
Goodland, $469 and St Agnes, $234. Ballard to Benedict, Oct. 12, 1908, in DCF. 

The tribes also continued sending a number of students to colleges outside the 
state each year. 

be Jas. A. Wilson to John D. Benedict, Nov. 12, 1908, in DCF. Two Indian 
pupils were attending Tonkawa Preparatory School, under contract, in 1908. 

75 Umholtz to Benedict, Oct. 3, 1908, in DCF. 
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were out to enroll students wherever they could find them ‘‘regard- 
less of the interest of the academies,’’* the practice continued. In 
1911 Murray had twenty-six Choctaws and forty-eight Chickasaws 
oneal under contract that called for a payment of $5,193 for the 
year. 


; In compliance with its announced program of eliminating the 
boarding schools in areas where educational needs could otherwise 
be met, the Federal government sold the Cherokee Female Seminary 
to the state of Oklahoma in 1909 where it subsequently became 
Northeastern State Normal School.78 The Male Seminary was con- 
pt nto a coeducational institution, but was destroyed by fire 
in : 


Emahaka Academy was united with Mekusukey in 1911. Rock 
Academy, Harley Institute, the Chickasaw Orphans’ Home, Wetumka 
Boarding School, Wealaka Boarding School, Coweta Boarding School, 
Pecan Creek Boarding School, the Creek Orphan Home and the 
Tullahassee Boarding School were all abolished by the fall of 1914, 
leaving Armstrong, Jones, Tuskahoma, Wheelock, Collins, Mekusukey, 
Huchee, Eufaula, Nuyaka, Bloomfield, and the Seneca Indian School 
in operation.®® In discussing one of them, the Bokchito News re- 
ported :8! 


76 Umholtz to Benedict, Jan. 5, 1909, in DCF. 

77 RCFCT, 1911, p. 88. 

78 RCFCT, 1909, p. 70. With an impressive ceremony, the final graduation 
exercises of the institution were held May 27, 1909. Many graduates of former years 
were present, including two elderly Cherokee women who had graduated fifty-one 
years before. 

79 RCFCT, 1910, p. 65. The Colored High School was also closed in 1910. 

In contrast with the other tribes, the Cherokees did not retain their invested 
funds after statehood. Thus, the Federal authorities felt there was no feasible way 
for them to retain their schools. Consequently, the Orphans’ Home, the last of their 
institutions, was purchased by the Government in 1914 for $5,000 and converted 
into an orphanage for the benefit of citizens of all five tribes of the restricted class. 
It is now known as the Sequoyah Orphan Training Schools. RCFCT, 1914, p. 57. 

80 RCFCT, 1914, p. 57. In subsequent years others burned or were abolished 
until today there remain in old Indian Territory only Jones Academy with an en- 
rollment of 190, Carter Seminary (old Bloomfield) with an enrollment of 161, 
Eufaula Boarding School with an enrollment of 133, Wheelock Academy with an 
enrollment of 116, Sequoyah Orphan Training School with an enrollment of 302, 
and the Seneca Indian School with an enrollment of 201. Carter Seminary, Wheelock, 
and the Seneca Institution are classified as reservation schools while the others are 
classified as non-reservation. Carter, Eufaula, and Wheelock, in addition to stress- 
ing the practical arts, teach grades from one to eight. Jones teaches grades from 
one to ten, Seneca from one to nine and Sequoyah from one to twelve. Swperin- 


tendent’s Biennial Report, 1948, p. 16. YP ae 
Tullahassee was taken over by the government of Oklahoma as the institution 


for the deaf and blind colored orphans of the state. 

81 Bokchito News, Sept. 11, 1913, in DCF. As to the program offered, like 
statements concerning the other institutions could have been reliably made. How- 
ever, reports indicate that all of the schools needed bedding, towels, chairs, cook- 
ing utensils, stoves, books, and industrial equipment. Lipps to Commissioner of 


Indian Affairs, Jan. 19, 1910, in DCF. 
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Armstrong Academy opened Monday full of capable students and an 
Gtlicient Stallar-s-nen. Hight grades of academic work and a continuous in- 
dustrial program is being offered. The pupils spend half of their time in 
industrial work and half in academic preparation. In addition to the 
common branches, the boys are taught carpentering, farming, gardening, 
dairying, laundering, and bookkeeping. .... Physical development is 
stressed along with character..... Armstrong is turning out manley men, 
not drones. 


The Government, in 1914, maintained a total of 569 Chickasaws 
and Choctaws in eight private schools including Murray State School 
of Agriculture at a cost of $47,557 for the year.82 Carlisle, Chilocea, 
and Haskell Institutes, as nonreservation schools, had an enrollment 
of 516 pupils from the Five Civilized Tribes while the Seneca Indian 
School claimed forty-six more.*? 


Thus, from an overall point of view, the educational picture in 
Eastern Oklahoma in 1915 was composed of a variety of elements, 
including the following :84 


Hleven government boarding schools with an enrollment of 1,228. 

Hight private contract schools with an enrollment of 569. 

Four nonreservation schools, three of them outside the state, with an 
enrollment of 562. 

Two thousand four hundred twenty-eight public school districts, in- 
cluding both county and city schools, with an enrollment of 333,311. 

Six state institutions of higher learning, plus the State School for the 
Blind, the School for the Deaf, and the Preparatory School at Claremore. 

A number of private schools, including Henry Kendall College, Bacone, 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College, and Oklahoma Baptist University. 


The Indian schools of the region were continuations of the 
work commenced by the early missionaries—a work that was taken 
over, Supported and developed by the Indian Nations and the Federal 
government. As previously indicated, the publie school system was 
a direct outgrowth of the Indian day schools, the independent schools 


82 Indian boarding schools in operation at statehood are listed in Appendix G, 
data from RCFCT, 1908, pp. 49-52: 1909, p. 70; 1910, p. 65; 1914, p. 57. Annual” 
Report of the Department of the Interior (Washington, 1917), p. 15. Report of the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes (Washington, 1920), p. 45. Report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Washington, 1923), p. 40; 1932, "ps Weenie 
Daily Oklahoman, Sept. 4, 1947. 

Occasionally a school would be closed for a time and then be reopened. How- 
ever, in most cases, once the doors were closed it was permanent. 

83 RCFCT, 1915, p. 97. Of the small contract schools, Old Goodland, near 
Hugo, is the only one in operation today, St. Elizabeth’s Mission at Purcell having | 
closed in 1948. Old Goodland is maintained by the Presbyterian Church as an 
Indian Orphanage and is operated by contract with the Federal] government in con- 
junction with the public schools. 

84 Report of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes (Washington, 1915), 
p. 97. Superintendent’s Biennial Report, 1914, pp. 5-11. Congressional aid in the 
amount of $275,000 was given 2,219 districts in eastern Oklahoma during this year, 
including thirteen incorporated towns, as they were assisted in maintaining an eight 
months term of school. Schools such as Dwight Mission, Indianola, Elm Mission, 


and the Lutheran Mission were also in operation in 1915 and continued to render 
service in the area for a number of years. 
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in the incorporated towns, the subscription schools and the combined 
day school program of the Federal government. 


By having this base on which to build, the school system in the 
forty eastern counties of Oklahoma developed rapidly and kept pace 
with the Oklahoma Territory side of the state. Opportunities for 
thousands who had not known educational advantages before were 
readily available. 


In fact, by 1914, rural and town schools had replaced the Indian 
day schools, high schools were rapidly growing up in all towns and 
cities and a number of institutions of higher learning had been con- 
veniently located. Facts show that whites and Indians attended 
the units in large numbers and that the separate schools for Negroes 
had large enrollments. The normal schools and teacher training 
institutes were hard pressed to supply the demands of those desiring 
academic and professional training. All of which indicates the 
rapid progress of the area and the soundness of the base on which 
the educational structure was built. 


As the years have gone by, the educational program of eastern 
Oklahoma has continued to expand. Today, the area, as an integral 
part of the State educational system, represents a growth and con- 
tribution of which the citizens of the region can indeed be proud. 
Especially is this true when we consider that the schools of the 
region will compare favorably with schools in other states where 
opportunities for growth have extended over a greater number of 
years. 
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APPENDIX A 
COUNTIES, RURAL DISTRICTS, TOTAL POPULATION AND SCHOOL 
POPULATION IN EASTERN OKLAHOMA, 1908 


Number of Whole School Population 
County Districts Population Male Female 
Adair 38 9,115 1,658 1,659 
Atoka 43 12,113 2,217 2,153 
Bryan 70 27,865 5,257 5,136 
Carter 58 26,402 4,793 4,753 
Cherokee 55 14,274 2,715 2,636 
Choctaw 38 17,340 SLO 3,127 
Coal 45 15,585 2,703 2,768 
Craig 67 14,955 2,690 2,632 
Creek 62 18,365 3,057 2,911 
Delaware 61 9,876 1,937 anise 
Garvin 61 22,787 4,202 2,239 
Grady 84 23,420 3,856 3,943 
Haskell 81 16,865 3,148 2,985 
Hughes 56 19,945 3,730 3,616 
Jefferson 47 13,439 2,530 2,349 
Johnston 57 18,672 3,499 3,493 
Latimer 27 9,340 1,568 1,519 
LeF lore 90 24,678 4,467 4,456 
Love Bul 11,134 2,156 2,077 
Marshall 46 13,144 2,527 2,466 
Mayes 52 11,064 1,938 1,996 
Murray 28 11,948 2,086 2,158 
Muskogee 83 37,467 6,048 6,313 
McClain 40 12,888 2,317 2,272 
McCurtain 83 13,198 2,492 2,356 
Mcintosh 60 17,975 3,338 3,328 
Nowata 49 10,453 1,738 1,682 
Okfuskee 39 15,595 2,858 2,727 
Okmulgee 41 14,362 2,490 2,430 
Ottawa 45 12,827 2,303 2,178 
Pittsburg 87 37,677 6,270 6,120 
Pontotoc 61 23,057 4,312 4,222 
Pushmataha 36 8,295 1,455 1,448 
Rogers 38 15,485 2,727 2,645 
Seminole 43 14,687 2,788 2,626 
Sequoyah 54 22,499 4,188 1,104 
Stephens 68 20,148 3,769 2,724 
Tulsa 29 21,693 3,472 3,272 
Wagoner 70 19,529 3,640 3,517 
Washington 19 12,813 1,889 1,900 


Total (40 Counties) 2,142 692,974 123,943 120,685 
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APPENDIX B 


COUNTIES, RURAL DISTRICTS, NUMBER OF PUPILS, AND 
TOTALS PAID FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 


HASTERN OKLAHOMA, 1914 
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: Number of Number of Total Paid for 
County Districts Pupils Teachers’ Salaries 
Adair 40 3,907 $ 25,996 
Atoka 65 6,834 36,752 
Bryan 73 10,396 77,198 
Carter 64 9,405 71,899 
Cherokee 80 5,243 32,662 
Choctaw 45 8,269 57,072 
Coal 47 5,321 48,508 
Craig 74 5,651 39,823 
Creek 76 9,691 79,831 
Delaware 72 8,736 23,721 
Garvin (iil 8,821 70,040 
Grady 97 9,473 112,600 
Haskell 56 5,985 40,476 
Hughes 75 8,805 65,882 
Jefferson 60 5,017 43,971 
Johnston 58 6,068 59,510 
Latimer 36 3,583 32,840 
LeF lore 107 9,557 87,065 
Love 34 4,147 31,537 
Marshall 43 4,636 35,942 
Mayes 64 4,977 35,310 
Murray 30 4,221 33,249 
Muskogee 85 14,815 167,060 
McClain 48 5,163 33,190 
McCurtain 88 7,798 37,619 
McIntosh 61 6,395 55,409 
Nowata 49 4,439 43,328 
Okfuskee 49 5,879 49,096 
Okmulgee 52 8,227 76,725 
Ottawa 48 4,595 42,883 
Pittsburg 106 14,839 123,676 
Pontotoc 64 8,774 65,003 
Pushmataha 60 3,701 24,783 
Rogers 41 5,918 94,672 
Seminole 54 6,255 48,087 
Sequoyah 69 7,314 53,425 
Stephens 15 7,525 69,616 
Tulsa 40 11,010 141,160 
Wagoner 66 6,884 51,893 
Washington 26 5,625 43,306 
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T. T. Montgomery 
W. H. Kilgore 
W. H. Kilgore 
M. R. Wright 
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©. We. Prier 
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C. W. Prier 
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W. H. Kilgore 
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APPENDIX C 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN OTTAWA COUNTY, 1908-1914 
Year and 
Place Enrollment Director 

1908 41 Jal Daas 
Miami 

1909 51 T. T. Montgomery 
Wyandotte 

1910 50 M. R. Floyd 
Afton 

1911 47 M. R. Floyd 
Fairland 

1912 52 M. R. Floyd 
Miami 

1913 743) M. R. Floyd 
Miami 

1914 73 M. R. Floyd 
Miami 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


Regular terms 
Summer term 
Total for year 


J. O. Crooks 


Mrs. J. W. Dyche 
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EAST CENTRAL, 1911-1914 
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NORTHHASTERN, 1911-1913 
Regular terms 2 arts Shee a ae en ee Se eS ee rn 259 
Summer term if 9) LL eee nate a Na ON Te, Oe ee a LL 201 
Total for year OT dees eee ene re Me TS ee oe Lem 460 
Regular terms TAOS oe ta Sopa ead Ok PURE Sa an RT BIN Se aE 245 
Summer term Vi) cS rete 2 BOT AR Bk ea ed UBD ie oh , Oetent UMLy wit ele 
Total for year i eh a we ra ee A nO aC SE! 958 
Regular terms LOT 3 ee eee Trl eee - ft Babies 20S Shi Ue ae aS 300 
Summer term Rs as pe 9d Ne em eee eee en | 843 
Total for year BSL OS reo ee scan et eR ON OT ene Nt eR A ee 1,143 
APPENDIX E 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN EASTERN 
OKLAHOMA, 1945 
Classi- Enroll- 
School Location fication ment 
East Central State 
College (S) Ada 4 Years 1,300 
Northeastern State 
College (S) Tahlequah 4 Years 1,300 
Southeastern State 
College (S) Durant 4 Years 1,200 
Connors State Agricultural 
College (S) Warner 2 Years 400 
Eastern Oklahoma A&M 
College (S) Wilburton 2 Years 500 
Murray State School of 
Agriculture (S) Tishomingo 2 Years 500 
Northeastern Oklahoma A&M 
College (S) Miami 2 Years 350 
Oklahoma Military Academy 
(Men) (S) Claremore 2 Years 200 
Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College (Girls) (P) Durant OmYICATSi0ns ue Lo gkeaecs 
Oklahoma Baptist 
University (P) Shawnee 4 Years 700 
University of Tulsa (P) Tulsa 4 Years 1,400 
(Graduate) 
Bacone Junior College (P) Bacone DV CATS hae Berens 
Monte Cassino Junior 
College (Girls) (P) Tulsa Qe Vearse 2 pes 
Bristow Junior College (M) Bristow Ua Cate oe es 
Muskogee Junior College (M) Muskogee DAY COT SEEP ee at gorcas 
Okmulgee Junior College (M) Okmulgee LEVGRY Ie) See se 
Poteau Junior College (M) Poteau Ae Rs Lr aelial d 
Seminole Junior College (M) Seminole ZY OAT Sie bey ae eee 
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APPENDIX F 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EASTERN 
OKLAHOMA, 1914 
Name of Number of 

County District Population Teachers 

ir Stilwell 1,800 li 
Tene Atoka 1,850 13 
Bryan Durant 8,000 29 
Carter Ardmore 10,000 45 
Cherokee Tahlequah 2,891 15 
Choctaw Hugo 6,500 33 
Coal Coalgate 7,000 26 
Coal Lehigh 2,500 14 
Craig Vinita 5,000 27 
Creek Sapulpa 11,695 47 
Delaware 99000000 We reeecnccccesyi OU ND NN UN ecenc = <n 
Garvin Lindsay 1,102 13 
Garvin Pauls Valley 4,000 20 
Garvin Wynnewood 2,032 13 
Grady Chickasha 12,000 50 
Haskell 4. weeennnnttes neeneeee anne 
Hughes Holdenville 3,000 ay 
Jefferson Ryan 1,500 10 
Jefferson Waurika 3,000 13 
SOUTISCOD 0 ncaczsm cau 0m NIE UII Use 
Latimer Wilburton 3,000 13 
LeF lore Poteau 3,000 18 
Love Marietta 2,250 15 
Marshall Madill 2,500 14 
Mayes Pryor 2,700 14 
Murray Sulphur 3,600 22 
Muskogee Muskogee 34,200 157 
McClain Purcell 3,000 18 
McCurtain © Wo)  feedinceceecse cece 
McIntosh Checotah 2,500 17 
McIntosh Eufaula 2,250 15 
Nowata Nowata 5,000 27 
Okfuskee Okemah 1,600 19 
Okfuskee Weleetka 1,500 a to 
Okmulgee Beggs 1,200 11 
Okmulgee Henryetta 4,000 30 
Okmulgee Okmulgee 10,000 53 
Ottawa Miami 8,500 22 
Pittsburg Haileyville 2,000 12 
Pittsburg Hartshorne 3,000 13 
Pittsburg Krebs 3,000 alot 
Pittsburg McAlester 15,000 55 
Pontotoc Ada 6,500 34 
Pushmataha, = ee 
Rogers Chelsea 1,500 15 
Rogers Claremore 4,000 30 
Rogers Collinsville 4,000 30 
Seminole Seminole 1,200 tf 
Sequoyah Muldrow 850 7 
Sequoyah Sallisaw 3,800 15 
Stephens Comanche 2,000 10 
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Name of Number of 
County District Population Teachers 
Stephens Duncan 3,500 18 
Stephens Marlow 3,000 18 
Tulsa Broken Arrow 2,000 12. 
Tulsa Tulsa 41,000 172 
Wagoner Wagoner 4,000 22 
Washington Bartlesville 14,000 55 
Washington Dewey 3,000 22 


APPENDIX G 


BOARDING SCHOOLS IN OPERATION AT STATEHOOD AND 


THEIR DATES OF ABANDONMENT 


Date of 
Tribe School Abandonment 
Cherokee Male Seminary 1910 
Cherokee Female Seminary 1909 
Cherokee (Oigoingeya “Neha 
Cherokee Colored Boarding School 1910 
Choctaw Uiayaveys) ern 
Choctaw Armstrong Academy 1920 
Choctaw Tuskahoma Academy 1928 
Choctaw WiheelockeAcademy, 5) pee 
Chickasaw Bloomfield Seminary 
(Carters Seminary) 0) ee 
Chickasaw Rock Academy 1910 
Chickasaw Harley Institute 1910 
Chickasaw Orphan Home 1910 
Chickasaw Collins Institute 1917 
Seminole Emahaka Academy 1911 
Seminole Mekusukey Academy 1932 
Creek IDiudRIUIEY) TEikedey Syeoveyopf 
Creek Wetumka Boarding School 1910 
Creek Huchee Boarding School 1947 
Creek Wealaka Boarding School 1909 
Creek Coweta Boarding School 1907 
Creek Pecan Creek Boarding School 1910 
Creek Tullahassee Boarding School 1914 
Creek Colored Orphan Home 1908 
Creek Nuyaka Boarding School 1923 
Creek Creek Orphan Home 1910 


Minor Tribes 


Seneca Boarding School 
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STATE PROTECTION OF HISTORICAL CENTERS 


By Berlin B. Chapman 


At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society at 
Tahlequah on May 7 there was a round-table discussion on the 
preservation of historical centers, one of the most urgent problems 
confronting persons interested in Oklahoma history. The following 
excerpts from the discussion give light on the problem.1 An in- 
troduction was given by Dr. J. Stanley Clark, Director of Re- 
search of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, who said: 


Our agency is charged with the responsibility of maintaining certain 
state memorials and therefore works closely with the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. Outstanding is this society with its wonderful museums; also 
the Will Rogers Memorial at Claremore, and the reconstructed Fort Gibson 
Stockade. The Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board inherited the 
stockade from the Fort Gibson Commission and is charged with the 
maintenance and keeping of the property in repair. Our agency, too, 
maintains the Sequoyah Memorial but the land is still owned by the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 


There has just been completed the Panhandle Historical Museum at 
Goodwell, which was erected by matching funds obtained by state appropria- 
tion and private subscriptions. Through joint state-federal action the 
Robert M. Jones Cemetery in Choctaw County has been preserved for the 
society. A project in joint state-federal cooperation is the Museum of the 
Southern Plains Indians at Anadarko. There are certain federal institu- 


tions worthy of mention, such as the old museum at Fort Sill, the Church 
at Wheelock, and other Indian schools. 


Not many, but some private or municipal centers have been developed 
and are maintained: the Philbrook Museum at Tulsa, the Gilcrease Founda- 
tion near by, Woolaroc at Bartlesville, St. Gregory near Shawnee, the 
Creek Museum in Okmulgee, the Osage Museum in Pawhuska, and museums 


or collections at institutions such as Bacone, the University of Oklahoma 
and Chilocco Indian School. 


There are others such as Tobaksi Court House near north McAlester, 
presented by the Ohoyohoma Club; the Choctaw Capitol at Tuskahoma; 
the Chickasaw Capitol at Tishomingo; the Jefferson Davis Memorial of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy at Fort Gibson; the Mason Hotel gun 
collection in Claremore; and places such as the Allen Wright home at Old 
Boggy Depot, the Quanah Parker home at Cache, and the governor John 
Brown home near Sasakwa that deserve preservation. 


After Dr. Clark thus outlined procedure and attainment, 
Colonel George 


H. Shirk called attention to the perishable nature of 


1This article is the report of a round-table discussion led by Dr. Berlin B. 
Chapman, Department of History, Oklahoma A. and M. College (Stillwater), during 
the morning session on May 7th, at the Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society held at Tahlequah this year. The following topics were considered during 
the discussion: (1) Protection of historical centers in the state, (2) Junior historical 


societies, (3) How can Oklahomans be made history conscious (See Program, 58th 
Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society, May 7th and 8th, 1951, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma) —Ed. 
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present opportunities to preserve unmarked historic sites, at nominal 
eost. Colonel Shirk said: 


A program for the acquisition of historic spots is of vital importance. 
I urge this group to give it serious consideration. In the last several 
years I have visited a number of places where there was formerly located 
a mission, early school, or some other historic point. Invariably, I would 
talk with the landowner and feel out the possibility of the purchase of a 
small tract covering the exact site. Very often the owners would show 
interest and would indicate that the small piece needed could be purchased 
at a nominal figure. 


I do not have in mind the purchase and development of large historic 
enterprises or projects that require upkeep, maintenance, custodian services 
and the like, such as the Will Rogers Memorial. These are wonderfully 
fine and are now one of the primary assets of our state, but as far 
as the group here is concerned, I feel that other agencies are available 
to give them primary consideration. 


There are perhaps 75 or 100 locations throughout the state where 
once there was located something now of vital historic concern. The 
location of Union Mission in Mayes County is an example. Nothing 
whatever of the original buildings remain,_just a cemetery. Those in- 
terested in Oklahoma history would be remiss if the title to sites such 
as this were not secured and the exact location dedicated to and reserved 
for posterity. 


Very often the exact site of an early day mission, school, or the like 
can be found today only by a well or cemetery. No other visible evidence 
remains. Often the cemetery is overgrown and is adjacent to or a part of 
a field or other agricultural tract. Naturally, there is a strong temptation 
to the owner to plow the spot and incorporate it into his other acreage. 
Once this is done the exact spot is lost forever. If title to that small area, 
perhaps not more than an acre, could be acquired and placed in the 
name of the Oklahoma Historical Society, that tendency would of course 
be lessened. Moreover, the exact location is then and there pinpointed 
with its exact legal description. The question of maintenance is not in- 
volved. 


There is not too much time left. Those of you who have visited any 
of these old pitifully overgrown cemeteries or crumbling masonry footings 
know that in another generation or two they will be gone and the last 
vestage of anything definite will have then disappeared. I urge that each 
in his own locality check on possible sites or acquisitions of this nature; 
and that an overall coordinated program be instituted to place these titles 
in the name of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

After the urgency of the situation and a practical course of action 
were set forth by Shirk, General W. 8S. Key called attention to the 
wide-spread responsibility of the work of preserving historic sites. 
He called on all members of the society to rededicate themselves in 
an effort to develop opportunities in their respective communities. 
He called attention to the great number of military sites, and also 
urged a more extensive marking of non-military locations. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour pointed out that although the Okla- 
-homa Historical Society has purchased land, it now has no state 
funds for that purpose. She said the society needs the help of 
organizations and individuals. 
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Doctor Clark carried the idea further by showing the unfortunate 
tendency to rely mainly on state acquisition and protection of his- 
torical centers. He noted that the prime motivation must come from 
local groups. Clark said: 


It is a false premise to place full responsibility on a State agency and 
all the expenses associated with the care, maintenance, and interest in 
such properties. As an illustration, we may note that in 1947 citizens in 
the Tahlequah vicinity came to Governor Turner and persuaded him to 
approve the legislative appropriation of $15,000 for the purchase, care, 
and maintenance of the George M. Murrell home at Park Hill, known as 
the “Hunters’ Home.”2 This should be used as an “Historical Shrine and 
Indian Art Center.” All kinds of fancy promises were made the Governor 
in regard to what the local citizens would do in cooperation with the state. 
The appropriation was made and “lo and behold” we found that the cost 
of the property amounted almost to the total sum of the appropriation. 
Our agency is meeting today with the local citizens to find out at this 
late date if it will be possible to revive some of the enthusiasm expressed 
by them so notably a few years ago when they had the State to take over. 


As another illustration, I refer to a project of some years ago in 
which I had the fortunate association of General Key and Dr. Grant 
Foreman. Dr. Foreman and I visited many cemeteries in Indian Territory. 
J recall two trips made to the place where Alligator, Seminole leader, 
is buried between Okay and Gibson Station. Last summer I wanted to 
get a picture of the tombstone, but was unable to find the spot because of 
the snarl of weeds and sprouts. 


I was present in the mid-thirties when Dr. Foreman dedicated the 
beautiful marker near the falls of the Verdigris at Okay. I hoped to get 
a picture of it last summer but the Johnson grass was higher than the 
monument. I mention these examples in earnest solicitation, for local 
pride and interest must be fostered and maintained in the preservation of 
historical centers. 


In order to gain state support for the preservation of historical spots, 
it is necessary to appear before the legislative council and convince a legis- 
lative committee of their importance. Then if the local senator and 
representatives are interested, they can add their weight to the desires of 
the local groups and help steer a bill through the legislature providing for 
state maintenance. 


Miss Muriel H. Wright observed that in a state-wide program to 
arouse public interest in the preservation of historic sites, there is 
much to be considered. She said: 


We might lose ourselves in the mere discussion of all these angles 
and overreach our aims in this meeting because our Oklahoma program 
covers a wide region—450 miles from northwest to southeast with many 
places that should be preserved. While we should think about all the ways 
to arouse interest, and we should keep the state-wide program in mind, I 
think that we should here decide definitely on the preservation of a few 
points to get ihe program started. 


We are all proud of what has been done by legislative appropriations, 
state and federal, in preservation of noted places in northeastern Oklahoma 
—Ft. Gibson, Sequoyah’s cabin, the Murrell home—yet four places come 
to mind about which something should be done at once. I think of Ft: 
Towson, Ft. Washita, Ft. Arbuckle, in southeastern and southern Oklahoma; 
and old Ft. Nichols near the Oklahoma-New Mexico line in the Panhandle. 


2 Okla, Session Laws, 1947, pp. 673-674. 
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A limited acreage should be purchased at each of these places to preserve 
the remaining ruins there. 


Among many old cemeteries or burial plots on privately owned 
property, that should be preserved, some should have attention immediately. 
Among these are the old Worcester cemetery at Park Hill, the old Spencer 
Academy burial plot, and the old Ft. Coffee graves. Some of these places 
doubtless would be donated to the State for historical purposes, or can 
be purchased at small cost. There need be no immediate expense for re- 
building or erecting monuments at these places. Such can be a part of 
our program in the future if necessary, but the sites mentioned should be 
acquired without delay or they will be lost to the state—the remaining 
stones carried away, perhaps the land plowed or the sites otherwise 
destroyed. 


The matter of maintenance of these places should be a part of local, 
patriotic projects through aroused interest of local patriotic societies, of 
Boy Scouts, of service clubs and of civic clubs. Some of these organizations 
would undoubtedly take pride in supporting a move in their local com- 
munities to set aside and preserve the historic sites either by securing the 
donation of the sites by the owners, or by raising funds for their purchase. 
Such local activities mean the life of the program that we are discussing. 
But the first thing is to make a definite move and concentrate on a few 
very important sites to be preserved. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, of Pryor, stressed the matter of local 
interest in marking and maintaining historic sites, and reviewed 
the fine work that has been accomplished in Mayes County, in his 
remarks: 


All of the things that have been said are good except I feel that we 
are not stressing local responsibility enough and I am sure if we under- 
take the question too much as a State project, it will have a tendency to 
lessen our local interest along all phases of the question we are dis- 
cussing, to-wit: 1. State protection of historical centers; 2. Junior His- 
torical Societies in the State; 3. How can Oklahomans be made historically 
conscious. 


I feel that in a small way we have at least endeavored to take care 
of the condition in Mayes County locally. It is true that there are some 
centers and some projects that are state-wide in scope and need coopera- 
tion and assistance through our various state departments but even then 
the interest must be initiated locally and we can not state too strongly the 
question of local activity. 


It is physically impossible for the state to undertake so many his- 
torical interests throughout the various counties of the state and, of course, 
funds are not available for such a vast program. 


The State has very wisely placed markers in various parts of the state 
and I hope will continue to place more of them as they are rendering a 
real service and there will be an increased need and demand for more 
markers. There are other events and places that need and, I am sure, 
will receive state assistance through our organization, the State Planning 
Board and the Legislature. But the program proper, as I see it, must 
be local in scope. 


In our county, Mayes County, we have endeavored for many years to 
create interest in our historical background and to some extent we have 
been successful. It was purely a local interest that placed a marker at the 
grave of Nathaniel Pryor, southeast of Pryor; it was local interest and 
local funds that purchased part of the site of the old Union Mission, 
southeast of Pryor, and by so doing the Historical Society actually owns 
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the burial site of the Reverend Epaphrus Chapman’s grave and the location 
where was situated the first printing press and school that were con- 
nected with the Union Mission site. We do not own the land on which 
the Mission proper was located with the various cabins that once sur- 


rounded the ground. 


We cooperate with the public school and at every opportunity we offer 
assistance to the boys and girls interested in historical essays and other 
historical matter. We constantly are on guard to suggest interest in 
American and local history as a patriotic undertaking. We do likewise 
through the Public Library of the City, both for boys and girls and adults. 


We had the pleasure of aiding the Senior Class last year wherein they 
published their High School Annual around the historical places and 
historical characters of this county and this part of the state. And, to 
some extent, this idea will be carried into the annual of this year. We, 
at all times, endeavor to have some information in our office and in our 
public library to supply the historical needs of the public. Just the past 
week it was our pleasure to assist perhaps fifteen or twenty essay writers 
of our school system and we find in doing so, we very often became better 
acquainted with the history of our locality ourselves. 


Again, I was Mayor of Pryor a number of years during the W.P.A. 
days in which towns and localities were carrying on projects in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government. I found then that we would always 
fare much better if we showed more interest in such projects and had some 
funds of our own to put into them, and Pryor still has projects that will 
be with us for years to come. They are substantial and useful and speak 
for our local interests. 


Whatever we may do, I would say create as much local interest as 
possible, encourage as much local expenditures as possible, calling on the 
State for cooperation in projects that are more of a state-wide nature both 
for State influence and State funds are needed in keeping with the im- 
portance of a State nature. 


I fully believe that each county and each locality will be able to re- 
ceive cooperation through the various State offices to the extent that we 
are interested and manifest a real enthusiasm for the project at hand. 


The Twin Mounds Battlefield, the chief project of the Payne 
County Historical Society, was reviewed as follows by Dr. Berlin 
B. Chapman: 


Two acres of the first Civil War battlefield in present Oklahoma 
were donated to the Payne County Historical Society on December 30, 1950, 
for the erection of an historical monument. ‘The site is sixteen miles east 
of Stillwater on State Highway # 51. There on November 19, 1861, a force 
of 1400 Confederates under Colonel Douglas H. Cooper attacked about 
pee loyal Creeks, who under Opoth-le-yoho-la’s leadership were en route 
o Kansas. 


The historical evidence concerning this site is given by Doctor Angie 
Debo in The Chronicles, summer, 1949; and a summary of the evidence is in 
The Chronicles, winter, 1950-51. Local interest is evidenced by the coopera- 
tion of the Daughters of the American Revolution and the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. Professor Dwight HE. Stevens of the architecture de- 
partment of Oklahoma A. & M. College prepared a sketch of the monument, 
and the horticulture department will landscape the site. In June the third 
annual program will be held, dating from the letter of Doctor Grant 
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Foreman in 1948 stating he was satisfied that the battle site had been 
“correctly located.’ 


When the question arose as to various means by which local 
interest can be stimulated for the preservation of historical centers 
and for other purposes, Dr. Anna Lewis said: 


The Oklahoma Historical Society should sponsor a junior historical 
society to encourage high school students and other young people to become 
interested in our state history. There is no better way to get young 
people interested in history than for them to see how it is made. They 
should visit historic spots, write articles concerning pioneers who live 
in their community, and there should be a Junior Magazine in which their 
articles could be published. I urge the Oklahoma Historical Society to 
appoint a committee to see what can be done in fostering and working 
with a junior group that will later be the feeder of the older group. 


Dr. Charles Evans, who had chosen three topics for this program, 
and was most interested in the junior historical societies, said: 


As early as 1946 your present Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society set up a very pointed and broad program for developing Junior 
Historical Societies through the State. As one who had met as many 
high school youths as any man within its confines, he knew that the last 
year of Junior High School and the succeeding years of the Senior High 
School held the best and the most genuine citizens of Oklahoma and 
America. High school students, wherever he met them, were addressed 
as Oklahoma citizens because they were not only faithful workers in civic 
affairs, but also the very substance of those regiments that on the battle- 
fields defended America with their blood. 


This junior historical society plan was based upon bringing the youth 
in the high schools close about the Oklahoma Historical Society in develop- 
ing in such cities as Guthrie, El Reno, Kingfisher, Norman, and others, 
well-organized historical groups which would receive immediate and 
concrete assistance from the Society throughout the school year. A set 
of by-laws and regulations were given over into the hands of the organized 
junior historical society and they were examined and were accepted after 
discussion by each junior unit. 


Of course, one of the very strongest centers of the program was the 
sponsorship to be selected by the City Superintendent of Schools. He 
could call one of the teachers of history, the principal, or any able citizen 
to act as leader. It was very true that the very life of a junior historical 
society in the public schools must rest upon the high and zealous interest 
displayed by the superintendent of city schools and the high school principal 
in these groups. 


It may just as well be said here that in the effort that was carried on 
by the Society for a year, it was revealed that the city school systems 
were impregnated with the ancient slogan and crystallized view that the 
curriculum made out by those authorized to make such curricula in the 
State needed very little, if any, assistance from any outside forces or powers 
as to the substance of the curriculum and the manner of approach to it. 
This, of course, has been the bane of all historical development since the 
Middle Ages. 


3The site of the “Battle of Round Mountain” has not been definitely and offi- 
cially determined under the auspices of the Oklahoma Historical Society (June, 1951), 
since the exact location of this first battle of the Civil War, within the boundaries 
of Oklahoma, is still controversial among some leading historians and investigators. 


—Ed. 
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The Society went into the archives and developed new and vital history 
of each city, town and the whole county of many of the surrounding cities, 
towns, and counties of Oklahoma. 


The project was given closest care and faithful effort by the Secretary, 
even to the point of several personal trips, but the project faded away 
because of the crystallized forms of education found now in the American 


public schools. 


Dr. Angie Debo spoke of the pleasure and profit she had 
received on a visit to Dr. and Mrs. Grant Foreman, noted his- 
torians, with residence in Muskogee. Dr. Debo stated that the 
one thing that seemed to be a very important obsession of the mind 
of Dr. Foreman in his octogenarian years was to urge the Okla- 
homa Historical Society and all the leading centers of history in 
Oklahoma to recognize that their largest aim should be the gathering 
of important history resting now in the hidden places over the state.* 
These must be found and time is of the essence. Dr. Debo read 
before the round-table conference the following important paper 
written by Dr. Grant Foreman: 


Mr. President and Members of the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I am very happy to participate in the round-table discussion assigned 
to this meeting. I am taking the liberty of casting my part of the discussion 
in the field in which I am best acquainted, that is, the discovery and 
preservation of historical material calculated to preserve records of Okla- 
homa history to be made available for research by persons interested in 
Oklahoma history. 


Over a period of nearly fifty years, I have pursued a study of this 
field and I have some very definite ideas about it. Primarily, that 
there is a vast amount of historical material sequestered in many places 
where it is likely to be destroyed by fire if it is not secured and placed 
in a fire-proof repository such as this Society offers to the public. Time 
after time in my research I have quizzed people whom I have suspected of 
unconsciously harboring such material only to receive this reply, “Yes 
we had some old papers that grand-dad had saved but when the house 
burned they were destroyed.” For a concrete illustration, I might mention 
that something like twenty years ago I located a daughter of Jesse 
Chisholm, named Mrs. Thomas, living a mile or two south of Prague, Okla- 
homa. I asked her if Jesse Chisholm left any old papers when he died. 
She said, ‘Yes there was a trunk full that we kept in the house for many 
years until the house burned and they were destroyed.” There is almost 
no limit to the widely scattered places where historical material may be 
found to reward the searcher for Oklahoma history. Even in far off 
London I located items identified with the American History. In the 
British Museum, I found letters written by English emigrants describing 
their new surroundings in Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, which the publishers 


pa Historical Magazines were grateful to me for preparing for publi- 
cation. 


I was reminded a few days ago of the destruction of valuable historical 
material, by the visit of Mr. Jim Porter, grandson of the late Creek Chief 
Pleasant Porter, recognized as one of the most scholarly men ever born in 
Oklahoma. I knew him well and knew that on his death he left much 
material connected with the history of the Creek Nation, the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and the State of Oklahoma. On his death all his papers came into 
possession of his son Will, from whom I had hoped to secure them. 


4Notes by Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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Will who gave me one reason to hope, lived at the old home near Leonard 
in a large mansion, which was destroyed by fire a few years ago together 
with all the contents including Chief Porter’s papers. 


: I am now hoping to secure the papers left by Chief Checotah through 
his recently deceased grandson in Okmulgee. Our secretary can tell you 
of the state of negotiations with the present holders of those papers. 
I asked him to present the matter to Mr. Peterson, the member of our 
board who lives in Okmulgee where the papers are. 


The most shocking destruction of historical data that I can recall 
is partly due to the delay of our Society. It was brought to my attention 
by Miss Wright soon after it occurred. She was engaged in the preparation 
of an article on an important phase of Oklahoma history when she needed 
to consult some official records that should have been in the archives of 
the Indian Superintendency in Muskogee. These documents were con- 
cerned with the negotiations between the Indians and the Government, 
looking to the allotment of tribal lands. At a certain stage of the efforts 
of the Dawes Commission in the early days the Commission found that 
it was not invested with necessary authority to complete its work and on 
June 28, 1898, Congress enacted what was known as the Curtis Act, under 
which the Commission was implemented with needed authority which 
resulted in the execution of treaties with all of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
that resulted in the allotment of tribal lands. These old records were 
deposited in a helter-skelter confusion in the attic in the Federal Building 
in Muskogee. Judge Williams and I and the late Congressman Hastings, 
were instrumental in the preparation of a bill and its passage by Congress 
authorizing the removal of these old records from Muskogee and other 
Agencies over the state to the Archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
Under my direction, Mrs. Looney, our Archivist, inventoried the material 
placed at our disposal by the Indian Superintendent and when we had 
something over 50,000 items inventoried so we could give a receipt to the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Looney took them to Oklahoma City and flat filed 
them in the steel cases where they now are. 


It happened that the documents Miss Wright desired to see were 
in a separate part of the building at Muskogee and had not yet been 
delivered to Mrs. Looney when it was determined by someone in the office 
of the Superintendent to get rid of a lot of trash, having no historical 
value and to that end certain routine led to authority to destroy a large 
quantity of miscellaneous stubs and other junk said to be of no value for 
historical purposes. With this authority, employees assembled and hauled 
away from the building, several truck loads of such material but in doing 
so, carelessly included much valuable material pertaining to the negotia- 
tions between the Government and the Indians, pursuant to the terms of 
the Curtis Act, which was needed by Miss Wright in her writing. When 
she ran up against this situation she consulted the people in charge of the 
records and was told that the material she desired to see had been hauled 
off to the incinerator and burned. I reported the matter to Judge Williams, 
our President, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and to the National 
Archivist, who had approved the requisition for the destruction of desig- 
nated useless material but to no avail. 


It seems to me that these unfortunate experiences ought to strengthen 
the resolution of all of us in the Society, to exert every effort to interest 
the public in availing itself of the facilities our Society offers for the 
preservation of every scrap of material that may enable the public of the 
future to read our History and record it for future generations. 


Almost as tragic was the fate of a vast collection of material accumu- 
lated by Choctaw Chief Peter Pitchlynn. Nearly twenty years ago, my 
friend, Dr. John R. Swanton of the Bureau of Ethnology, told me that 
Pitchlynn’s daughter, a spinster, a rather eccentric old lady in Washing- 
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ton, had all her father’s papers and library which he thought she would 
be glad to sell. With a letter of introduction from her friend, Senator 
Gore, I went to see her in her home in Washington. I was amazed at the 
amount of material she had, which occupied almost the whole floor in 
her front room. The library was in a separate room. I think I made 
several visits to her place and discussed the matter with her but I was 
not prepared to pay what she wanted for the material. In a little while a 
man who understood the money value of these papers and who had plenty 
to spend, made a deal with her and later when I saw some of these items 
advertised in the price list of Goodspeeds and other dealers in expensive 
collections, I realized that the purchaser of this material from Miss 
Pitchlyn was only interested in them for their money value and that 
there had been no hopes of my securing them for our Society. 


On another occasion Dr. Swanton told me of a lot of material as- 
sembled by a distinguished Army Officer, General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
who as a Major, was detailed by the War Department, to visit the Indian 
Territory and investigate reports that the immigrant Indians had been 
badly treated by those having charge of the emigration from the east. 
Major Hitchcock arrived in the Indian Territory in November, 1841, and 
began his investigation. The result of his inquiries appears in a series of 
nine diaries which came into possession of his niece, Mrs. Bessie B. 
Croffut. It was in her declining years that Doctor Swanton told me of her 
possession of these diaries. When I went to see Mrs. Croffut in the 
Library of Congress where she kept the Hitchcock papers, she very 
graciously offered to copy the diaries for me when I told her I hoped to 
publish them in book form which I eventually did in a book I called 
A Traveler in Indian Territory, published by the University of Oklahoma Press 
in 1930. 


In conclusion may I refer to the action of the Board of Directors of 
January 26, 1933, requesting me to prepare an article for the succeeding 
issue of The Chronicles giving information about certain material of his- 
torical value appropriate for the Society to endeavor to secure for our 
Archives; and the reports were subsequently prepared and filed by me 
under the title a “Survey of Tribal Records in the Archives of the United 
States Government in Oklahoma.” This report the Board elected to pre- 
serve in printed pamphlet form instead of including it in The Chronicles 
and has been part of the records of this Society since March, 1933. 


For the first time in its fifty-eight annual meetings, the Okla- 
homa Historical Society at Tahlequah on May 7 broadcast part of its 
program. This was a fifteen minute round-table discussion con- 
cerning the services the society can render the people of Oklahoma, 
and how the National Archives and the Archives of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity can best coordinate their work in this regard. 


Participating in the discussion were Miss Kathryn M. Murphy, 
Assistant Archivist of the National Archives; Dr. Gaston Litton, 
Archivist of Oklahoma University; Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society; and Dr. B. B. Chapman, co- 
ordinator. R. M. Mounteastle arranged for the program to be heard 
on the Muskogee stations, KBIX and KMUS. A tape recording of 
the program, preceded by an introduction by Dr. Evans, was placed 


in the Oklahoma Historical Society by the Hist D 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. Y, DY. istory Department of 
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Pryor’s BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION FoR W. A. GRAHAM, 
OKLAHOMA’S CENTENARIAN BANKER. 


Pryor had a big birthday celebration on May 18, 1951, for 
W. A. Graham, President of the First National Bank of Pryor, who 
was one hundred years old on that day. This event with photo- 
graphs of Mr. Graham was given two full pages in Life magazine 
for June 4, 1951, under the heading of ‘‘The World’s Oldest Mil- 
lionaire Becomes a Centenarian.’’ 


A ‘Birthday Anniversary’’ pamphlet with illustrations, com- 
piled and published for the occasion by Mr. Thomas H. Harrison, 
Member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, from Pryor, dedicates its pages to ‘‘W. A. Graham—a Man 
of Service,’’ and presents a short story of this pioneer citizen whose 
generous gifts and co-operation have meant much in making Pryor 
a ‘‘clean, substantial and growing community.”’ 


William Alexander Graham, born May 18, 1851 near Adairs- 
ville, Georgia, came to the town of Adair, in the Cherokee Nation, 
on March 25, 1884. He soon went into the cattle business, in partner- 
ship with John C. Hogan, a citizen of the Cherokee Nation. In 1892, 
they purchased a store at Pryor, which grew into an extensive busi- 
ness as the W. A. Graham Company, and developed a grain company, 
elevators, lumber yards, banks and wide mercantile interests. Be- 
ginning in 1892, Mr. Graham organized banks in Vinita, Claremore, 
Miami, Eufaula, Muskogee, and in 1900, organized the First National 
Bank at Pryor, of which he has remained the President and principal 
stockholder. As a public benefactor, his generous gifts have made 
possible the completion of many city projects, including miles of 
sidewalks, streets and good roads. He built and presented as a gift 
to the City of Pryor, the Graham Community Building that houses 
the city offices, fire department, public library and auditorium. 
His most recent donation to the City was the sum of $280,000 for 
the construction of the new electrical distribution system. Mr. Gra- 
ham at the age of one hundred years is a member of the Library 
Board, and is actively interested in his many properties in Pryor 
and in Mayes County. 


Mr. Harrison’s pamphlet is an interesting contribution as an 
illustration of Oklahoma’s development and progress, for in addition 
to the biographical notes on W. A. Graham, the compiler gives a 


brief history of Pryor and information about Mayes County. 
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History or OKLAHOMA CrTy AND Capitou Hin Post OFFICES 


The Capitol Hill Beacon for April 22, 1951, published some 
interesting history on the early post offices in Oklahoma City, in a 
feature story written by Clyde Duckwell, Jr., largely from notes 
supplied by Mrs. Louise Cook who is in charge of the Newspaper 
Files in the Historical Society. However, the statement in the second 
paragraph of Mr. Duckwell’s story that the first post office in 
Oklahoma City ‘‘was situated in the little old house called the 
Arbeka Hotel’’ needs some clarification to ‘‘keep the records straight.’’ 
On authority of Mr. Claude Hensley, of Oklahoma City, who has 
first hand information on the subject, Samuel H. Radebaugh was 
appointed the first Postmaster at Oklahoma Station in 1887 when 
through mail service was established on the Santa Fe Railroad.} 
Mr. Radebaugh’s residence was the post office for Oklahoma Station. 
The name was changed to ‘‘Oklahoma’’ on December 18, 1888, and 
soon afterward James McGranahan? became postmaster, his ‘‘ Arbeka 
Hotel’’ serving as the post office distributing point for the small 
amount of mail arriving. At 10:00 a.m., Sunday, April 21, 1889, 
George A. Beidler became postmaster. MeGranahan had wanted to 
be relieved of the position before this but Beidler would not take 
charge since he was afraid a rain would come up and soak the large 
amount of mail and government papers that had been recently 
coming in over the railroad. Besides he needed time to get the 
load sorted and ready for distribution. Sunday, the legal holiday, 
was set for this. Monday, April 22, 1889, the day of the Opening 
of the Unassigned Lands (‘‘Old Oklahoma’’) in the Indian Terri- 
tory, Beidler began distributing the mail in a small, makeshift 
stockade hut near the Santa Fe Railroad at ‘‘Oklahoma,’’ now 
Oklahoma City. The photo of Beidler’s stockade post office has 
often been printed as Oklahoma City’s first post office, which it 
was if one counts from the time of the Opening of ‘‘Old Oklahoma’’ 
by the Run of 1889. 


Clyde Duckwell’s feature story from the Capitol Hill Beacon 
follows : 


Oklahoma City and Capitol Hill’s post offices have some very in- 


iene background as to growth of both staff and serving ability to the 
Cc. 


An office was first established in 1887 and was known as just plain 
Oklahoma instead of Oklahoma City as it is known now and as as os the 
ea generation have always known it. The first postmaster was S. H. 
Stnanie who lived at Harrah. The office itself was situated in the 
ittle old house called the Arbeka hotel. It was west of what is now the 


1George H. Shirk, “First Post Offic ithin the B i 3 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (canna ene preteen 
i: sy 2 page feature with a sketch of “Uncle Jim” McGanahan, by the late 

vin Rucker, under the caption, “Postmaster and Population before the Run,” 
appeared in The Daily Oklahoman for Sunday, April 16, 1933. 
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Santa Fe station and north of California avenue, on a lot which, when 
the locality was platted, faced Santa Fe street and California avenue. 


The only business of the office at that time was the forwarding of 
mail matter to military stations. As a whole the building consisted of 
two small houses, one constructed of wood, the other a plain “stake house,” 
with the logs set up and down, and in which the forwarding agent. 
Benjamin Miller, lived. This station also was used to receive freight 
from the Santa Fe railway for Fort Reno. 


The postmaster, Radenbaugh, maintained a business in connection with 
his official capacity by furnishing general supplies to people who came to 
visit the county with the intention of settling when it was opened. At the 
time there was a constant stream of such people flowing in and out of 
the country. They could not. settle, however, for the law at that time 
forbade it, as the country had not formally been opened. 


Now, comes the establishment of the first real postoffice. On April 22, 
1889, George W. Biedler was appointed postmaster. He arranged a stockade 
building on land at the corner of Main and Santa Fe streets, and his first 
office force consisted of himself, his wife, daughter and small son. The 
place was a poor structure and afforded but little shelter from the cold 
of winter and the heat of summer.! A change soon was made, to a two- 
story frame house nearby. In those days it was considered a magnificent 
house, although it is doubtful now if it would be used for a barn. 


With the rapid growth of population that followed soon the postmaster 
became overwhelmed with business and had soon to appoint assistants, 
so the new force comprised three men, John Flattery, James McAdams and 
the postmaster. 


In this early period there was no delivery by carriers and the only 
way of distributing mail was to stand on a barrel, box or anything handy, 
calling out names to which waiting persons answered by stepping forward 
and receiving the letters. Fixtures such as windows, mail boxes and the 
like were unknown, and many disputes arose. 


While officially in the fourth class this Oklahoma City postoffice was 
in reality doing the business of second class, the receipts, remarkable in 
those days, reached about $10,000 a year. Several attempts to rob the 
postoffice were made but were unsuccessful. 


The office was moved about eight months after its establishment to a 
building located about 119 N. Broadway where the Egbert Hotel now 
stands. This building occupied a space of 40 by 65 feet. During the next 
20 years, the office was moved to quarters on Robinson where the Liberty 
Theatre now stands; next to Harvey where the Midwest Theatre is; then 
to Southwest corner of Main and Hudson, and in 1912 to 3rd and Robinson, 
the present location. 


While the amount of mail matter received had increased it was not 
until 1893 that a carrier service was established. This began with three 
men and one assistant. The latter, C. A. Richardson, was still a member 
of the staff in 1910. 


February 5, 1892: “Because of the phenominal increase in business at 
the Oklahoma City postoffice there will be a free delivery system in Okla- 
homa City within the year. Under a recent law of congress the postmaster 
general is empowered to establish the free delivery system in all cities 
whose postoffices do an annual business of 10,000 and over, and Oklahoma 


1The ’89ers of Oklahoma City marked this site with a memorial plaque and 
inscription, in 1939 (See “Oklahoma City’s Historical Markers” in this issue).—Ed. 
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City will come under that head and have several hundred dollars to spare, 
if the business done during February and March is even as good as it was 
last year. The year began April 1, 1891 and ends April 1, 1892, and the 
system will be established as soon thereafter as the department can 
arrange it.” 


April 7, 1895: “The business of the Oklahoma City Postoffice for the 
four quarters ending March 31 has reached $14,321.99, _an increase of 
almost $2,000 over any previous year. There has been paid out in money 
orders, $88,920.06; 4,747 letters registered and dispatched; 3,928 registered 
letters received and 1,190 in transit.” 


May 11, 1899: “The Oklahoma City postoffice produced nearly one- 
sixth of all the revenue in Oklahoma Territory, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898. Guthrie is second in point of revenue but first in cost of 
maintenance.” 


Elmer E. Brown was the postmaster when the present Federal building 
was contracted for. This building cost $250,000 and the site cost $30,000. 
The erection was completed in 1912 and was occupied by the Post Office 
in November of that year. Within two years, the building was too small 
for the greatly increased postal business and in 1918 the office was enlarged. 


Secret passages and lookouts in the new postoffice building (1912) in- 
sured every protection for Oklahoma City’s mail. This feature of the 
splendid new structure at the corner of Third street and Robinson avenue 
was given just as much attention as the working room or any other de- 
partment of the federal building. 


The new postoffice was started in March, 1910, by the M. J. Gill Con- 
struction company of Ardmore. This company carried it to about the 
second floor and then the government abrogated the contract. The sureties 
commenced work Sept. 15, 1911, and had everything ready for the con- 
crete roof when the big freeze came and caused the work to stop. 


By 1928, the postoffice had again outgrown its quarters and a second 
extension to the building was authorized by Congress. The extension was 
occupied in 1932. The building as it now stands is 400 feet long by 140 
feet wide; a part of the building is nine stories high. The present building 
is again too crowded and Congress has authorized a new post office building 
at Oklahoma City, but due to the present emergency and defense program, 
plans have been postponed for the present. 


The total cost of the present building was $1,500,000 and the site cost 
$159,000. In addition to the Main Postoffice, there are 10 classified stations 
and branches located in various sections of the city for the convenience 
of patrons and also 28 contract stations and branches located in various 
stores and business establishments. 


From an original force of the postmaster and his family in 1889, the 
personnel necessary to conduct the business of the Oklahoma City postoffice 
at the present time consists of 845 employees. The receipts of $5,480.20 
in 1889 have grown to $4,448,982.35 in 1950. There are approximately 300,000 
letters mailed each day. About 1,000 letters are registered each day and 


1,300 special delivery articles are delivered daily, the special delivery 
messengers traveling 700 miles. 


Our city office serves 32 
through their city, 
miles per day. 


5,000 patrons over an area of 285 square miles 
mounted and rural carriers, the carriers traveling 3700 


Postmasters who have 


4 served th k i i i 
following the order named: e Oklahoma City office include the 


Radenbaugh; James McGranahan; George W. 
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Biedler; George Flattery; Biedler; Samuel Murphy; Brown; H. G. Eastman; 
Claude Weaver; Mrs. Elma Eylar; W. G. Johnston; F. L. Pierce; Joe S. 
Morris and Fred M. Shaw. 


Pierce was Post Office Inspector in charge of the Post Office during 
the vacancy of the postmaster. 


H. D. Alexander was the postmaster when the post office in Capitol 
Hill was called or known as Capitol Hill, Oklahoma. The office was 
located at the northwest corner of South Robinson and 25th street or “C” 
street. The building located there now is where the Capitol Hill Chamber 
of Commerce offices are located. 


Capitol Hill, Oklahoma was an independent Post Office until Novem- 
ber 1, 1911 when it became a classified station of the Oklahoma City Post 
Office. The first superintendent was John F. Kraemer. Three city carrier 
routes were established at that time. The receipts for the calendar year 
1911 were approximately $1,700.00. 


The office was moved to the south side of 25th Street between Robinson 
and Broadway and later moved to the west side of Robinson between 25th 
and 26th streets and then to 113 SW 25 where it has been located for ten 
years. 


Edgar Cook was made superintendent in 1912; Grover Skaggs, now 
retired and residing at 50th and S. Santa Fe, was made superintendent in 
1916; F. A. O’Brien was appointed in 1945 and is the present superintendent. 
He resides at 3128 Drexel Court. The assistant superintendent is H. C. 
Blakely, 1517 N. Kentucky. 


There are employed at the Capitol Hill Station in addition to the 
superintendent and assistant superintendent, 34 carriers, 3 rural carriers 
and 10 clerks with additional auxiliary clerks and carriers to keep up 
service when the mails are heavy. 


The receipts for 1950 amounted to $136,549.11. There are approximately 
20,000 letters mailed daily at the Capitol Hill Station and some 27,500 letters 
are delivered daily to approximately 75,000 people in an area of 43 square 
miles. 

Bids are now being taken for new quarters for the Capitol Hill Station 
where there will be more room for the fast growing station to take care 
of the vast expansion going on in the Capitol Hill district at the present 


time. 
—Clyde Duckwell, Jr. 


DATA FROM THE U. 8S. Post OrricE RECORDS: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County, Oklahoma 


This office was established under the name ‘‘Oklahoma Station’”’ 
December 30, 1887, with Samuel H. Radebaugh as postmaster. The 
name of the office was changed to ‘‘Oklahoma’’ and Mr. Radebaugh 
reappointed postmaster December 18, 1888. 


POSTMASTERS DATES APPOINTED 


BU PeU ETT OES HIVE CGT GUYVER ED SUED eel ee earls eee cee ae ce ene ee mens see -doasnazee Hees February 4, 1889 
George A. Beidler ..........-....----.-----ces-en-ccceeceeeseennneasnesnnssceeeennanseseengnsncrses March 18, 1889 
RTCVERIUICAS EH LALEOE Vy itetes ences sce ae Atha ese eee ripen cere opnee Sn tnneeraatinannadlSewenaSunacan ran March 25, 1894 
SRE TL CVU Ysa cease et cae eps cecace so cnnnenennnndnnnnnndnnqacenenutineonntncfns July 7, 1898 
PES URES ee AST ES 105 OTN aoa sc cs cn ce ew cores ccna deren ecnadnacicapanbaananeanennscnin January 23, 1903 
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Re ete ee a RAE ae ee December 18, 1911 
Ti hee eeemrmeneenne er econ Peprnanere ate 


Trp NAME OF THE OFFICE KNown As ‘‘OKLAHOMA’’? WAS CHANGED TO 
‘“‘Oxnanoma City’? Juuy 1, 1923. 


Bilma Mylar) (ACtin gs) eerrccrecccus-cncacneseeeasercnereene=cesacsenoaassnacsackoacsacce September 1, 1923 
Wade Rasy (Ok, ANOVAS OR ees eeepc co eecesarso soci eeeecee rosea totcecten tent January 16, 1924 
Frank L. Pierce (Post Office Inspector—Acting) -................... March 28, 1936 
JOSE D Hie Saw MOTT See ceeersectecescncner ences soreareccauten ner eaten ersten eeeene ee teeetaaee March 10, 1937 


The following statement was made by James McGranahan to Col. 
Wilbur 8S. Nye, author of Carbine and Lance, and Claude E. Hensley : 


Postmaster James McGranahan turned his office over to his successor 
George A. Beidler at 10:00 o’clock Sunday morning April 21, 1889. 


Mr. McGranahan also stated that mail destined for Silver City, Darling- 
ton, Fort Reno, Cantonment, Camp Supply, Anadarko, Fort Sill passed 
through this office (pouch mail to these points). 


There was daily stage coach traffic between Oklahoma and Fort Reno 
and Darlington. A stage coach ran from Fort Reno to Cantonment on to 
Camp Supply. Another stage route was from Fort Reno south to the 
Wichita Agency (Anadarko) and Fort Sill. 

—M. H. W. 


REPORT ON CONDITIONS AMONG THE FULLBLOOD INDIAN 
GROUPS OF THE Five CIvIuizep TRIBES IN OKLAHOMA 


Many volumes have been written on the remarkable history 
and advancement of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and 
Seminole peoples, known in Oklahoma as the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Most of them were already well adjusted to the best in American 
civilization when Oklahoma became a State in 1907. The professions, 
business circles and official life in this State count many leading 
citizens who are descendants of these great Indian tribes. Yet the 
question is often asked, ‘‘What are the conditions in which some of 
the fullblood Indian groups of these tribes live today ?’’ 


Doctor Angie Debo, of Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
has made another contribution in her study of the Indians, in 
The Five Ciwilized Tribes of Oklahoma, ‘‘a Report on Social and 
Economic Conditions,’’ published in pamphlet form in April, 1951, 
by The Indian Rights Association, 130 8. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania (Price 25 cents per copy). Doctor Debo states in 
the Preface that her book And Still the Waters Run (Princeton, 1940) 
closed with a question, ‘‘Could the lost fullbloods of the Five Tribes 
be Saved?’’? This question had remained in her mind until she 
made her recent survey in Oklahoma (1948), and it was a great 
personal satisfaction to her to find the answer. The chapter headings 
in her pamphlet give the subjects covered in the survey, which 
include ‘‘Poor Indians on Poor Land,’’ ‘‘The Farm Loan Policy in 
the Ozarks,’’ ‘‘Farm Loans in Other Areas,’’ ‘‘Land Purchases for 
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the Indians,’’ ‘‘The Supervision of Indian Property,’’ ‘‘Social and 
Educational Rehabilitation,’? ‘‘Making Textiles in the Hills,’’ 
“Weighing Imponderable Assets in Rehabilitation.’’ 


. In Chapter X, the author gives a summary of her findings and 
recommendations for the backward Indian groups in Eastern Okla- 
homa, leading out with these statements: ‘‘The fullblood settlements 
present a picture of appalling social and economic degradation, 
relieved only in spots by the rehabilitation program. But it has 
been clearly demonstrated that the Indians do respond to agricultural 
opportunities, that they do benefit by educational training.”’ 


Her recommendations to fit the long-range objectives in any 
program adopted for underprivileged Indians, are ‘‘an adequate 
agriculture for those who stay on the farm’’ and ‘‘social and economic 
self sufficiency for those who enter other fields of employment.’’ 
She points out the specific means to attain these ends: (1), stop, 
loss of land; (2), increase number of extension workers—farm man- 
agement supervisors and home economists; (3), enlarge the extension 
service and increase the revolving loan fund; (4), extend spinning 
and weaving project; (5), authorize Indian Agency rather than 
county courts to supervise collections of individual Indian money; 
(6), promote and change Indian Agency services in protecting Indian 
property, to that of training Indians; (7), establish better health 
system; (8), formulate by special surveys adequate educational 
policies; (9), make the churches aware of the superficiality of their 
present efforts among Indians. 


Press reports of Miss Debo’s published survey have had many 
comments among the Indian people of Oklahoma. An interesting 
letter addressed to the Area Director, W. O. Roberts, of the U. S. 
Indian Office at Muskogee, by J. Brookes Wright of McAlester, 
analyzes Miss Debo’s report from the viewpoint of a Choctaw 
citizen who has lived all his life in Eastern Oklahoma, and served 
in the U. S. Indian service in Oklahoma for a number of years. 
Mr. Wright is appreciative and friendly to Miss Debo’s survey but 
does not always agree with her report on some of the findings. A 
copy of Mr. Wright’s letter was received by the Editorial Depart- 
ment of the Historical Society, and is here presented for both its 
historical and contemporary value to the readers of The Chronicles: 

1020 South 9th. Street 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Mr. W. O. Roberts June 29, 1951 
Area Director 
Muskogee Area Office 
U. S. Indian Service 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Roberts: 


Recently newspapers in Oklahoma carried a news item in which they 
quoted excerpts from the report of Miss Angie Debo made for the Indian 
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Rights Association and entitled “Social and Economic Conditions of the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma.” The newspaper item was headed 
“Indians’ Lot is Bemoaned” and carried the stamp of the Associated Press. 
The article also stated that this report was released recently by your 
office and “Paints a sordid picture of living conditions among tribesmen.’ 
The item further stated that “Most Oklahoma Indians live in appalling 
poverty amid disease, crime and general moral delinquency as a report to 
the Indian Rights Association discloses.” 


Being a member of the Choctaw Tribe, one of the Five Civilized Tribes 
under consideration, having served as U. S. Field Clerk (now called District 
Agent) under your office for 16 years and having spent over 70 years in 
association with these tribes, the writer believes it his duty to challenge 
these broad and misleading statements. 


Knowing that some press reporters, quite frequently, like to play up 
the sordid side of an event thinking that it makes for popular reading, it 
was decided to write you for more information before making comment. 
Too, having known something of the Indian Rights Association and having 
a deep regard for the work they are undertaking for the betterment of the 
Indians it was thought best to get their report. 


In reply to my letter to you with regard to the matter, you gave me the 
address of the Indian Rights Association and advised me to write for a 
copy of the report. This was done and a copy of the report received. 


In general the report is fair, barring some discrepancies. Conditions 
are not as discouraging as one is lead to believe from reading the news- 
paper excerpts, but it is already apparent that more people have read the 
newspaper article than have read the full report. 


It seems that Miss Debo is unfortunate in her use of English words 
and expressions and thus conveys the wrong impressions, in many cases, 
to the casual reader and these are in the majority. She is also inclined 


to generalities. A reader might be led to believe that all Indians are 
placed in the same category. 


In speaking of Indians the writer refers to the Five Civilized Tribes. 
He is a Choctaw and has spent his life among the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
He worked among the Creeks and Seminoles for a short period. As for 
the Cherokees, the writer has never had too much contact with them as 
a tribe, but most writers of fact and fiction have given them more publicity 
than the other tribes. This, no doubt, is due to the fact that the Cherokees 
inhabited the country near the Eastern seaboard and came in contact with 
the whites and began amalgamation probably 50 or 100 years before the 
other tribes. However, the writer did visit and spend several days during 
the depression in one of the Government camps located in the timbered hills 
in the Cherokee Nation and he learned first hand the condition of some 
of those people. It was much worse than he had experienced elsewhere. 


We have Indians who have no more than 1/8th Indian blood who are as 
proud of their Indian blood as a fullblood. Therefore, in writing of the 
Indians of the Five Tribes, Miss Debo should take note of those ranging 
in position from Justice of the Peace to U. §. Congressmen, the eminent 


lawyers, doctors, surgeons, ministers of the Gospel, artists. merchants, men 
of wealth, etc., and classify them. 


i It is my experience that tribes, nations and peoples have their quota of 
ne’er-do-wells and improvidents, as witness relief, not only in the United 
States but over most of the world. Then among the fullbloods there are 
some who prefer to hold on to tribal customs and traditions rather than 
to progress with the times. During the depression the word—under privi- 
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leged—was coined probably, at least used, to protect the sensibilities of 
recipients of aid. 


The writer was a young man when the Dawes Commission began to 
treat with the Choctaws in regard to allotment. He sat in on one of the 
first meetings held on the matter in Atoka. It seemed that the fullbloods 
and those of predominant Indian blood were satisfied with their form of 
government and did not favor allotment. One of the U. S. Commissioners 
made a speech and told the Choctaws that they would have to deal with 
the government or else. The Choctaws were told that they must give up 
their way of life and follow the white man’s way. Later on some of them 
did and to their sorrow for they followed the wrong way. One fine old 
Chickasaw, whom I knew, an honorable man and a leader among his 
people had a cattle and horse ranch. He was provident and had saved his 
money to where he did lend another fullblood, a ranchman, $5,000.00 in 
gold without so much as a note or mortgage. In those days, before allot- 
ment, it was common parlance that an Indian’s word was as good as his 
bond. In later years and since allotment the grandson of this man, no 
doubt, thought it easy to get money by forgery. He paid the penalty by 
going to the penitentiary. Many instances of Indians learning the white 
man’s way—the wrong way—could be cited. In the days of Choctaw courts 
a man would be sentenced to be shot—the legal method of execution—then 
he would be allowed to go home and arrange his affairs. He would volun- 
tarily return to be shot on the day appointed. Things have changed and 
now the government keeps the doomed under lock and key until the day 
of execution. 


The writer attended day subscription school in the elementary grades, 
also took a turn at an Indian Academy. Afterwards he attended school in 
Texas and Tennessee preparing for college. He then attended a University 
within easy reach of Philadelphia and New York City. The object of this 
diversity of locations was to get a cross-section of the social and economic 
life as it existed in the Hast and South as well as the West. Therefore, 
in taking exceptions to certain statements in Miss Debo’s report, the writer 
feels that he is a competent witness by reason of education, observation and 
experience. His experience and observation lead him to believe that no 
particular race of people is in the position where the ‘Pot can call the 
kettle black” so far as social and moral conditions exist. 


The writer believes Miss Debo made a fairly good report with some 
generalities excluded and some statements, which are misleading. She 
should have classified the Indians about whom she is writing. 


The Indian is a human being and subject to the frailities of all man- 
kind. He is no super-race. He is not endowed from on high with super 
talents. However, one thing must be taken into consideration which is, the 
fullblood Indian is comparatively a new-comer into the white man’s 
civilization and, to many, this is more or less confusing. 


There are Indians, more especially fullbloods, living in the backwoods 
and hill country who are honest, upright and moral who do not want to 
adopt the white man’s way in its entirety. 


We have ne’er-do-wells and the improvidents and no doubt some living 
in houses that leak when it rains but to those of us who have lived in the 
pioneer days of this country, that is not surprising. This condition was not 
confined to Indians but was common among whites as well. Yet out of such 
conditions have arisen some who have been leaders of men, 


It seems that the word “slum” is hardly appropriate in describing the 
poor conditions existing in the country. No doubt where poverty and 
squalor exist moral conditions are more than apt to be bad. But all full- 
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bloods or others of less degree who live in the backwoods or hill country 
are not poverty stricken nor live in squalor. 


writer entered the U. S. Indian Service many years ago he 
Pee nai the deterioration of the morale of the restricted Indian, 
due to the paternalism of the U. S. government since allotment, and his 
ambition was to restore, as much as he could, that individualism and in- 
dependence as he knew it among the Choctaws prior to allotment. He 
thought he was making some progress when along came the depression 
of the 1930’s and with it came representatives from the Indian Office in 
Washington and Red Cross Workers from St. Louis bent on saving the 
“Poor Indian” from starvation. If any of the Indians in my district which 
comprised most of the North half of the Old Choctaw Nation, starved to 
death I never learned of it and I spent most of my time in the field. 
Relief did play havoc with what little progress that had been made to 
inculcate independence. My allottees received the relief offered them by 
the government but were no different from their white neighbors except 
that they were probably not as aggressive in their demands. My allottees 
who received any land rentals through your office kept, as a general thing, 
a small balance in your office for emergencies during that time. 


Miss Debo gave some examples of what your office was doing in the 
way of rehabilitation and it was gratifying to note that others, having 
similar ideas to those the writer outlined in his annual reports to your 
office several years ago, were able to put their ideas into practice. In this 
matter highly paid personnel is not so much needed as good, substantial 
personnel who will take an interest in their work. 


The writer can’t quite agree with Miss Debo in the abolition of the 
Probate Attorney division. 


Indians are not naturally farmers, nor has their background been 
conducive to agriculture as a vocation. They (speaking of the 5 Tribes) 
have always raised enough food for sustenance but not for barter nor sale. 
They are more inclined to be stockmen and the more provident among 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws always had cattle, horses and hogs. There 
were some mixed bloods who had plantations and slaves prior to the Civil 
War but outside of these a 40 acre farm was quite large in the 80’s and 
early 90’s when the writer, as a cowboy, rode the range after cattle. At 
about that time there was one Choctaw, untutored in the “white man’s 
book-learning” who had accumulated a ranch and estate, through his own 
efforts, estimated to be worth a half a million dollars. 


The writer takes exception to the statement of Miss Debo in Chapter 7, 
page 24, where she states “Disease, drunkenness, crime and general moral 
delinquency exist to an appalling extent in the fullblood settlements.” 
This is a reckless statement and general in extent, applying to all Five 
Tribes. During my time in office this was not applicable to my district 
and I do not believe it applicable to other districts, I refute this statement. 


; In paragraph 4 pages 25 and 26, Miss Debo draws a conclusion on the 
illegitimacy of child-birth among the Tribes which can’t be substantiated. 


Illegitimacy is not any more a matter of concern in one race of people than 
in another. 


The writer can’t agree with Miss Debo that church grounds have 
became the home of moral laxity and places of ill-repute. There might 
be some isolated cases where this is true and if such be the case, then 
those who know it should bring it to the attention of the church authorities 
who should clear up the situation and no doubt will. 


Miss Debo states that she w 


; as assisted in her w 
the Indian Service, and these ar She UL 


e under your jurisdiction, but I feel quite 
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sure, any conclusions reached by her in her report, that might be derogatory 
to the Indians under your jurisdiction, were not authorized by them. 
Respectfully, 
; J. B. Wright. 
cc Miss Angie Debo 
ce Indian Rights Association 


New ASSOCIATION TO ENCOURAGE THE STUDY or AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

The following notice has been received from Carl Bode, of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Maryland, College Park, 
who is the Chairman of the Steering Committee for a new organiza- 
tion to encourage study of American civilization: 


AMERICAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
Washington 


To make plans for encouraging the study of American civilization, the 
sponsoring committee of the new American Studies Association held its 
first meeting on March 22 in the Woodrow Wilson Room of the Library 
of Congress. The committee adopted a constitution stating the most 
important ways in which the Association hopes to achieve its general aim. 
They are by “the improvement of communication across those disciplines 
which deal with phases of American civilization” and by ‘the fostering of 
inter-disciplinary research and of courses and programs in American 
Civilization.” 


The committee, which represented half a dozen institutions, also out- 
lined the kinds of meetings and publications in prospect. The meetings 
will be mainly in conjunction with regional and professional societies. 
Plans for the publication of a newsletter by the Rutgers University Press 
were discussed. In addition, Professor Robert H. Spiller of the English 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania, who is chairman of the 
editorial board of the American Quarterly, spoke about the future of the 
recently founded American Civilization journal; and the committee agreed on 
the substantial advantages which would be gained both by the Association 
and by the Quarterly through an official connection. This would mean, if 
arrangements work out, that the Association could have the benefit of a 
learned journal as well as a news-letter. 


Members of the inter-disciplinary sponsoring committee who attended 
the all-day session were: Professor Charles Barker of the History Depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins; Professor Charles Baylis of the Philosophy De- 
partment at the University of Maryland; Professor Walter Bezanson of the 
American Civilization program at Rutgers; Professor Merle Curti of the 
History Department at the University of Wisconsin; Professor N. B. Fagin 
of the English and Drama Departments at Johns Hopkins; Professor Mont- 
gomery Gambrill of the History Department at Johns Hopkins; Professor 
Wesley Gewehi of the History Department at the University of Maryland; 
Dr. David Mearns, Assistant Librarian of the Library of Congress, in his 
capacity as an American historian; Professor H. S. Merrill of the History 
Department at the University of Maryland; Mr. Harold N. Munger, Jr., 
director of the Rutgers University Press; Professor Spiller, Mr. Edward 
Waters, Assistant Chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress, 
fessor Carl Bode of the English Department and American Civilization 
program at the University of Maryland, who chaired the meeting and was 
and editor of the Journal of the American Musicological Society; and Pro- 
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also elected head of the five-man steering committee which will operate 
during the next year until the society is fully established. 


The enlarged sponsoring committee elected three additional members 
who were unable to be present at the Washington meeting. They are: 
Professor Dorothy Thomas of the Sociology Department at the University 
of Pennsylvania; Professor Oliver Larkin of the Art Department at Smith 
College; and Professor Robert L. Shurter of the Humanistic-Social Division 
of Case Institute. The current committee is taking over the direction of 
the American Civilization Conference, which was initiated at the Modern 
Language Association convention in New York last December, and in- 
cludes the original members of the Conference’s sponsoring committee. 


According to the constitution now adopted, membership in the Ameri- 
can Studies Association will be open to individuals, organizations, and 
institutions. Professor Bode said that he would be interested in hearing 
from anyone who wished to be put on the Association’s mailing list and 
who might want to help in the establishing of the society. 


Depication orf HisroricaAL MARKER ‘‘CAmp LEAVENWORTH,’’ 
AT KINGSTON 


In the two-year development of the placing of markers at his- 
torical spots found wholly acceptable and worthy, was one erected 
near Kingston, Marshall County, Oklahoma. 


The location of this ‘‘Camp Leavenworth’’ marker is on U.S. 
Highway 370 at Kingston. The following is the inscription on the 
marker : 


‘Camp Leavenworth (about 2 mi. South) Named for Gen. Henry 
Leavenworth who died near here July 21, 1834 while enroute from 
Ft. Gibson to Wichita Village in western Oklahoma for a peace 
conference with the Plains Indians. The expedition continued 
under Col. Henry Dodge, assisted by many notable officers and 
civilians including Lt. Jefferson Davis and George Catlin, the 
artist of Indian life.’’ 


Upon a very pleasant and profitable visit to the Society by 
Superintendent George 8S. Henry of the Kingston Public Schools, he 
invited Secretary Dr. Charles Evans to come to Kingston on May 
25th and address his Senior class in Commencement. Arrangements 
were made at the same time for Secretary Evans to present to the 


ers of Kingston and of Marshall County the Camp Leavenworth 
marker. 


Superintendent Henry planned and took the leadership of as- 
sembling the citizens and students of Kingston in the high school 
auditorium on Thursday, May 24th at 2:00 P.M. for the dedication 
ceremonies of the marker. The auditorium was crowded and the 
Kingston High School band delighted all with good music. 


Superintendent Henry introduced Dr. Evans and stated the 
lofty purpose of the occasion. He promised that the public school 
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system of Kingston would faithfully guard this marker at the edge 
of Kingston, although the immediate site of Camp Leavenworth was 
two miles south of the city and he said that the parkway around 
the marker would be well developed through the years. 


Dr. Evans then presented to the schools and the city the plaque 
and told of the action of General Henry Leavenworth that ultimately 
brought peace between the Osage Indians in the Northeast and the 
Southwest Plains Indians of the Oklahoma region. He brought home 
the practical phase of placing such markers because history has no 
divisions save that set up by man. General Leavenworth and his 
men were just as much benefactors of Kingston, of Marshall County, 
and of all Oklahoma as the first and last Governors of Oklahoma. 
Without the Leavenworth’s, the Dodge’s, Jefferson Davis and George 
Catlin, there would have been no Kingston—no Commonwealth of 
Oklahoma. ‘‘So let us be careful’’, said he, ‘‘and let us guard with 
precious care such reminders as these markers set up over the State 
of Oklahoma by the Oklahoma Historical Society, costing this 
State more than $10,000 and a long and faithful service of the Society 
and the Highway Commission.”’ 


The High School Principal in a few very pointed words accepted 
the plaque and the ceremonies closed with the music of the National 
Anthem given by the Kingston High School band. 

—C.E. 


DEDICATION oF HisTorIcAL MARKER ‘‘BuACK BEAVER,’’ 
AT ANADARKO 


The City of Anadarko, when notified that the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society had honored it by placing within its confines a his- 
torical marker dedicated to ‘‘Black Beaver,’’ the remarkable Indian 
scout and faithful friend of the United States Army and early 
pioneers in their entrance into Southwestern Oklahoma, began to 
develop a splendid dedication program. 


For many years, Judge C. Ross Hume of Anadarko has been the 
outstanding historian of not only Caddo County, but of all the 
Southwest region of Oklahoma. He has contributed through many 
years exhaustive articles to state papers and The Chromcles of 
Oklahoma. So, Anadarko turned to him to develop a proper program 
which was held on April 10, 1951. 


The nature and dignity of the ceremony can be given no better 
than to quote from The Anadarko News, as follows: 


“The memory of Black Beaver, famed Delaware Indian stout whose 
grave is near here, was honored Tuesday afternoon in a ceremony at 
the Methvin Memorial church and unveiling of an historical marker at 
the eastern US 62 entrance into Anadarko. 


“The marker, one of four in Caddo County and one of 100 in Oklahoma 
authorized by the Oklahoma legislature, was formally dedicated by Dr. 
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Charles Evans, director-manager of the Oklahoma historical society. 
Unveiling of the marker was done by Linda McLane, a great-great-great 
granddaughter of the Indian scout. 


“Participating in the ceremony at the Methvin church were Boy Scouts 
from the Black Beaver council; members of the Black Beaver chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Norman; and members of the 
Anadarko Philomathic club and chamber of commerce. Arrangements for 
the dedication were made by a joint committee from the Philomathic club 
and chamber of commerce. 


“A history of the Black Beaver Scout council, which now embraces 
eleven western Oklahoma counties and has a membership of 4,445 Scouts 
in 150 units, was given by Joe Clements, Chickasha, council executive. A 
troop of Scouts from Carnegie formed the honor guard at the unveiling 
and taps was sounded by Billy Beebe, Anadarko Scout. 


“Dr. Evans, introduced by C. Ross Hume, Anadarko historian, described 
Black Beaver as “one of the finest of men” and urged Anadarkoans to 
understand and appreciate the history of this area which he said “is worth 
more than all your banks.” Acceptance by the highway department was 
made by J. T. Wingo. 


“Hume introduced descendants of Black Beaver attending the ceremony 
and Mrs. M. H. DeFord, president of the Philomathic club introduced 
members of the Black Beaver chapter of the DAR. 


“R, L. Lawrence, member of the joint committee in charge of the pro- 
gram presided at the ceremony which included musical selections by the 
girls’ chorus from Riverside Indian school. 


“Clements, accompanied to the meeting by James Culwell, Chickasha, 
field executive of the council, said that the Scout council first was named 
Black Beaver in 1930 when Scouts and citizens of the area were asked to 
suggest a name for the expanded Scout area. 


“Those from out of town attending the ceremony, in addition to Dr. 
Evans, included Mrs. Elmer Capshaw, Mrs. A. K. Christian, Mrs. E. G. 
Johnson, Mrs. O. B. Holland, Miss Merry Miller and Mrs. E. L. Massey, all 


of Norman, and Mrs. Phil Heisler, Chickasha, all members of the DAR 
chapter. 


“Members of the planning committee for the event were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hume, Ray Hollar, R. L. Lawrence, Mrs. S. M. Singer, Mrs. William 
McFadyen, Mrs. Grover Wamsley and Mrs. Susie Peters. 


“Members of the Philomathic club attended in a group.” 


The location of the ‘‘Black Beaver’’ marker is on U.S. High- 
way #62, on Indian Museum grounds east side of Anadarko. The 
following is the inscription on the marker: 


“Black Beaver (Grave near Anadarko) Famous Delaware Indian. 
Interpreter for U.S. Dragoon Expedition to Plains Indians, S.W. 
Okla., 1834, Capt., Indian scouts, U.S. Army in Mexican War. Guide 
to Far West for many expeditions including Capt. Marcy’s escort to 
emigrants in Gold Rush to California, 1849; and for troops evacuted 
from U.S. posts in Ind. Ter., to Kans., 1861.”’ 


—C.E. 
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DEDICATION oF HistToricAL MARKER FoR Hiuisipe Mission 
IN Tuusa County, NortH oF SKIATOOK 


Card invitations were sent out by Beta Chapter, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, for attendance at the dedication of the Historical Marker 
erected by the Oklahoma Historical Society and the State Highway 
Commission, for the Friends Hillside Mission. A large crowd was 
in attendance at the Hillside Community Church, near Skiatook, at 
3:00 p.m., May 138, 1951, Mrs. T. W. Coover, President of Beta 
Chapter and Program Chairman presiding, when the following 
dedication program was given under the sponsorship of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, with the co-operation of Tulsa Historical Society (Central 
High School), Hillside Community Church, Mrs. W. A. Daugherty, 
Mrs. Louise Morse Whitham, Mrs. Eliza Richereek and Dr. Fred S. 
Clinton : 


TES FOX GEMM eS SO ae The Rey. W. G. Clark 
IVINS Cymemeenr esterase foe, Seba Be Ee NE Ie Es on. cokiexds, Skiatook High School 
Pit OCU CUOMO beElLONORCOmG WES US meeseeneersceseeesas ce ecnae see ee ee Mrs, Coover 
ELS COM VM Ole EDEL SLC Ga NIIS S1 OM0 a assoc coset escchacct seu oeeebe cect ete Mr. Robert Davis 
IEIGSOO DIOS cc. cera da eens aa cn ee eee ew Nem a Mrs. Hliza Richcreek 
VERNER ENE ERE) pa. ceade ee See eee ee SD oe a Bae Mr. Elton B. Hunt 
PESSCntaAtiOnwOle Vian KOT nee ee ee ee ese Judge Redmond §. Cole 
In behalf of the Oklahoma Historical Society 

EROEXEY OREN LE og aa I a ee ee Cee Mr. Joe Terry, Engineer 
Tulsa District, State Highway Commission 

ROUSINO), Sh Seeger ec oe ie er Se Skiatook High School 


This Historical Marker is located in Tulsa County, on east side 
of State Highway #11, near the corner with the Osage County 
line, about four miles north of Skiatook. The inscription on the 
plaque is as follows: ‘‘ Hillside Mission (Near here Hast) Established 
by Rev. Murdock, under auspices of Friends Society, 1882. This 
noted school was attended by both Indian and white children. In 
this vicinity, was home of Wm. C. Rogers, last elected Principal 
Chief of the Cherokee Nation, 1903 to 1917. His grave and that of 
George Tyner, Cherokee, are in mission cemetery.’’ 


—M.H.W. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Indian Forest and Range. A History of the Administration and 
Conservation of the Redman’s Heritage. By J. P. Kinney. 
(Washington, D.C. Forestry Enterprises, 1950. ix plus 357 pp. 
Illustrations, notes, map, roll of honor and index. $4.50) 


Written by the author of A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won, 
this book aims to present, in brief compass, the entire history of the 
use of forest and range on Indian lands. And this Mr. Kinney has 
succeeded in doing admirably in a penetrating yet unbiased, well- 
documented record, the first of its type ever to be compiled. 


Since the author has served in the Indian forestry unit since 
1910, for a number of years as its director, one expects to find an 
intimate recital of occurrences with which the writer has been identi- 
fied. This lends color and authenticity to the narrative, which the 
closing statement of the Preface fittingly underscores: ‘‘ important 
as forest conservation is, there are other values to be considered, 
especially human values, and the author believes that in the chapters 
of this compilation, devoted largely to a discussion of sales of timber 
from Indian lands, will be found ample evidence that human values 


were conserved by the beneficial use of the forest resources on Indian 
reservations. ’’ 


That Mr. Kinney’s book is a monumental piece of work anyone 
closely identified with Indian affairs will readily admit. Indian 
Forest and Range is a record of the trial and error, the successes 
and failures, of an enterprise which few if any precedents established 
for its guidance, stressing as it does the ultimate development of 
sound conservation practices and, on the whole, judicious ad- 
ministration of the resources on Indian lands in the United States. 


Moreover, it is worthy of note that Mr. Kinney’s probing 
analysis spares no agency or group. Similarly he has given full 
eredit to individuals who helped shape policies and procedures, 
including those indicated in the dedication (p. iii.) as well as the Roll 
of Honor (p. 336), the latter representing a partial list of those who 
have rendered ‘‘sincere and effective assistance .... in the accom- 


plishment of the purposes directed toward the conservation of 
Indian forest and range.’’ 


Before launching on a discussion of forest conditions on Indian 
lands prior to 1880, the author devotes Chapter I to a realistic account 
of economic pressures which brought marked changes in ‘‘the wilder- 
ness,’’ To the would-be remanticists, Mr. Kinney aptly says: 

Many persons entertain a romantic view as to the ideal conditions 
under which the American Indians lived before the advent of the 
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white man and his alleged seizure of the means through which the 
aborigines had previously enjoyed a delightfully happy life. The 
fact is that the life of the native American before the arrival of 
the Huropeans was, on the whole, a hard and unsatisfying existence’’ 
(p. 4). Moreover, ‘‘most of the early treaties .... reflect the desire 
of the natives for goods and articles that they observed were essential 
to the comfort of the Caucasians; as soon as the means were available 
to them, the Indians adopted many of the customs of the whites as 
to food, clothing and habitation.’’ (p. 5). In fact, Mr. Kinney points 
out again and again in his exposition of the development of timber 
sales that the principle purpose of such sales was to meet the needs 
of the Indians for subsistence. 


The story of forest administration in the latter part of the 
19th Century as well as the first half of the 20th Century, is replete 
with significant details of relationships between the various forestry 
units of the federal government, the field agents of the Indian Bureau 
as well as those most immediately concerned,—the Indians them- 
selves. The phenomenal growth of timber sales from 1910-1933, 
including the results obtained by commercial logging and saw- 
milling, are high-lighted in special chapters which should furnish 
a reference work for students of forestry and government policies 
par excellence. 


Of special interest to this reviewer is the discussion in Chapter 
XII on the ‘‘Conservation of the Indian Range’’ which emphasizes 
that sow erosion and the results of over-grazing, so vociferously 
voiced in recent years, were pointed out by Mr. Kinney’s research 
projects long before the nineteen thirties. In fact, no study of this 
sort, as far as Indian lands are concerned, had been instituted prior 
to the author’s report during the fiscal year of 1931. ‘“‘It is my firm 
belief’’, he says, ‘‘that this survey constituted the most far-reaching 
study of the Indian problem and one of the most fruitful economic 
surveys undertaken by the Indian Service during the century of 
its existence. It was a pioneer work and it developed the facts out 
of which could be formulated plans of great significance to the 
Indians.’’ (p. 265). One of the most immediate results was ‘‘a new 
emphasis on conservation’’ which during the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
administration blossomed out in the Emergency Conservation Act 
of 1933. It was largely through the painstaking efforts of Mr. 
Kinney that the provisions of this Act were extended to cover 
Indian reservations (p. 275). Nevertheless, when Mr. John Collier 
entered upon duty as Commissioner of Indian Affairs on April 21, 
1933, one of his first official acts apparently was to depose Mr. 
Kinney from the position of Director of Forestry (p. 277). 


Nonetheless, ‘‘through the use of the large allocations of funds 
that were made available for the Civilian Conservation Corps during 
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the eight years following April, 1922,’’ observes the author, ‘‘the 
physical improvements for the conservation of forest, grass, soil, and 
water for Indian lands, for which I and my associates in the Forestry 
Branch of the Indian Service had hoped and planned through so_ 
many lean years were at last accomplished.’’ 


Mr. Kinney is a Fellow of the American Foresters, and a 
member of the Washington Academy of Sciences. He has written 
several books which are considered pioneers in the field of forest 
law and management. He is now with the United States Department 
of Justice. 


—G. E. E. Lindquist 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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NECROLOGIES 
LOLA CLARK PEARSON 
1871—1951 


Mrs. Lola Clark Pearson died at the age of 79 at her home at 2645 
N.W. 24th street, Oklahoma City. She had been associate editor of the 
Farmer-Stockman magazine for 20 years. 


Born near Elwood, Clinton County, Iowa on November 29th, 1871, 
she was the oldest of nine children of Lydia Burgin and Thomas Jefferson 
Clark. Her mother was of German parentage and her father’s people came 
to Iowa from Pennsylvania. She attended Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, 
and went to Pierson, fowa, as the principal of the High School. There she 
met John Cannon Pearson, whom she married on September 6, 1899. 
Children of this marriage were Lola Agnes Pearson, died in infancy; 
Marion Pearson, married Dewey H. Neal; John C. Pearson Jr., married 
Ila Florence; Clark William Pearson, married Gladys Moore. 


John Cannon Pearson was born near Kendal, England, on July 19, 
1862. He came to America in 1884, and settled near Kingsley, Iowa, later 
moving to Pierson, Iowa, where he carried on successful ventures in farm- 
ing, in the lumber and meat business, building a telephone exchange, and 
building and operating grain elevators. He was a charter member of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, a member of Eastern Star and a Mason, 
becoming a 32nd degree Mason and a member of Scottish Rite. He 
became a citizen of the United States, and was elected City Recorder, 
School Treasurer, and Mayor of Pierson. 


In 1902 John Cannon Pearson took his wife to visit his relatives in 
England. Three years later the sale of his grain elevator to a _ local 
Farmer’s Elevator company caused him to look for a new location. After 
much consideration he selected Marshall, Oklahoma, loaded an emigrant 
ear with their household goods, driving team and wagon and buggy, and 
rode in the caboose to Marshall. 


His wife came five days later. They bought a house and a grain 
elevator, which he immediately enlarged. With a brother, he bought an 
elevator at Douglas, nine miles north of Marshall, and built two cotton gins 
and a house to store seed cotton. They also had elevators at Billings and 
Red Rock. 

John Cannon Pearson served Marshall as mayor and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and was active in Masonic as well as many phases 
of civic work. Mrs. Pearson organized the first Marshall Woman’s Club, 
and was a member of the school board. She was elected District President 
of the Women’s Federated Clubs, and served as State President from 1919 
to 1921. 

Mrs. Pearson’s direction of the work of the federation with the foreign- 
born attracted attention from several national organizations, and more 
than 160,000 copies were published of pamphlets which she wrote on the 
subject. She was Chairman of Americanization, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, from 1920 to 1928; Chairman of American Citizenship 1928 
to 1932; was parliamentarian from 1935 to 1938. 


When the Pearsons came to Marshall in 1905, the town had wide main 
streets, no sidewalks, ankle deep mud. It had two banks, several saloons, 
stores, a flour mill and three elevators. The Pearsons helped build the 
town, and had deep roots there all their lives. But their interests extended 
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1 parts of the state. Elevator owners built the Capi ( 
BC Ea hE vecrbany in Oklahoma City in 1907, and Mr. Pearson was presi- 
dent of this company until the building burned in 1921. 


r Mrs. Pearson became associate editor of the Oklahoma 
va nay Peat work chiefly in Marshall, with frequent trips to Okla- 
homa City. The following year she became Home Hditor, a position which 
she held until its merger with the Oklahoma Stockman. She then served 
as associate editor of the ‘Good Cheer” section, and on February 15, 1927, 
her name appeared alone on the masthead, where it stayed for eighteen 
years. From 1926 until 1928 she also edited the department Women and 
the World’s Work” for Household Magazine, published in Topeka, Kansas, 
in addition to work as vice-chairman of the Republican State Committee, 
1921-1928. 


As an editor, Lola Clark Pearson kept her page living up to its title 
of the “Good Cheer” page. She traveled widely, both within and without 
the state. In addition to other material she brought back to offer her 
readers, she usually returned with comments and feature stories of what 
people were doing to make their own bit of the world a better place in 
which to live. 


She offered her readers not only the whole gamut of home-making 
and bits of cheer and inspiration, but summaries of political issues in 
language they could understand. She never missed an opportunity to write 
in support of needed legislation, and on behalf of organizations in which 
she believed. She had served as vice-chairman of the Red Cross in Logan 
County during the first World War and was awarded the Red Cross medal 
for outstanding service. As an editor, she continued to urge support 
of the Red Cross, as well as the Tuberculosis Association, the Bureau of 
Maternity and Infancy, the Oklahoma Library Commission, and other needed 
activities. 


Long before Oklahoma had thought of a summer round-up of children 
for physical examination before school entry, she was advocating this com- 
munity practice. Vigorously she wrote of the need for legislation and 
public support of venereal disease control. When bills were before the 
legislature she told her readers in simple, uncompromising terms what 
was good and what was bad. She told her readers of important national 
affairs, what they meant, and where they could learn more about them. 
Always she had faith in their intelligence. 

Her editorial duties included much work with the 4-H clubs. She at- 
tended meetings of the county federations, and wrote of 4-H girls and 
their individual projects in making better homes. Contests burdened 
her desk; the paper offered large prizes for the best gardens and canning 
budgets, and a prize for every letter helpful enough to be published on 
the “Good Cheer” page. When the five Oklahoma Master Farm Home 
Makers were chosen each year, she wrote a little story recognizing the 
services of each one. She reported the changes that the churches, clubs, 
the Indian agents, the missionaries and the home demonstration agents had 
accomplished in the Indian way of life over a long period of years. 

In 1942 she was made an honorary member of the Oklahoma 4-H 
clubs, in recognition of her services to them. 


Mr. Pearson retired from active business in 1931, and six years later 
they moved to Oklahoma City where two of their children, John and Marion, 
lived. Mrs. Pearson then had her office in the Farmer-Stockman section 


“We want our men home but some of them must remain on duty 
And if we don’t finish the job, God help us. 


\\ « i 


JOHN CANNON PEARSON 


LOLA CLARK PEARSON 
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human endeavor must catch up with the material or we shall perish by 
our Own inventions. The joy of it is that from here on out our job can 
be one of construction rather than destruction. We can have a share in 
building a better home, a better nation, a better world. But only if we 
keep the faith. In God and in ourselves as his instruments for good. 
And as we determine not to fail Him in this time of reconstruction.” 


The last editorial appeared in December, 1945. Freed from her desk, 
Mrs. Pearson continued to give her time and inspiration to her many 
friends and organizations. She was a member of the League of Women 
Voters, Daughters of the American Revolution, Indiana Academy of Science, 
League of American Pen Women, Order of Hastern Star and the Cosmo- 
politan Club. Her church affiliation was with the Wesley Methodist church. 

In 1949, the Pearsons celebrated their Golden Wedding Anniversary. 
z partnership of unusual devotion was broken by his death the following 

ear. 


One of Lola Clark Pearsons’ last public appearances was made in 
November, 1950, when she spoke at the Creative Arts Forum sponsored 
by the Oklahoma City Branch of the National League of American Pen 
Women. Her warm clear voice, with no trace of weakness or faltering, 
held her listeners breathless as she told them of women’s work and all 
that it implies. 

Early in December she became ill with heart disease, and died on 
January 31, 1951. Burial was in Memorial Park Cemetery, Oklahoma City. 


The warmth of her personality, her kindness and generosity, her 
gentle dignity and broad tolerance, her sympathetic understanding, and her 
great common sense, are all recorded on the printed page. The editorials 
she wrote, the timeless quality of much of what she said, the spirit with 
which she defended her principles, make a monument to one of the finest 
of Oklahoma pioneer women. 

By Edith Copeland 
Norman, Oklahoma 


JAMES MONROE BYRUM, M.D. 
1871—1950 


When a man has lived for nearly fifty years in one community and 
has spent that time in public service, and has made no enemies, surely it 
speaks well for him. When a man dies and the whole county grieves 
about his passing, when men and women and children feel that they have 
lost a kind personal friend, this tells a story of faithfulness, trust, and 
devotion to duty. Such a man was Dr. James M. Byrum, who died in 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, December 11, 1950. 


Doctor Byrum was born in Monroe county, Tennessee, July 19, 1871, 
son of Peter and Mary (Cavette) Byrum. The family is of Scotch-Irish 
origin, descendants of early settlers of East Tennessee, and the Carolinas. 
Peter and Mary Byrum with their three sons and two daughters moved to 
Charlotte, Arkansas, in 1881. There the children received a common school 
education. Doctor Byrum attended high school at Sulphur Rock, Arkansas, 
and later the University of Arkansas, where he prepared himself to teach 
school. But after a few years teaching school, he decided to study medicine, 
and studied with well known physicians and surgeons, Doctors Kennerly, 
and Dorr, of Batesville, Arkansas. Later he attended the Tennesee Medical 
college, and graduated with the class of 1900. After spending a year 
in the City Hospital at Memphis as interne, he returned to his home town, 
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Sulphur Rock, and started practice there. But he felt the irresistable call 
of the West: “Go West and grow up with the country.” 


Oklahoma Territory was frontier country then, and the little town 
of Asher, in Pottawatomie County gave promise of growing into a city. 
Doctor Byrum located there, and helped materially with building the 
community. After living in Asher a year he returned to his home*town, 
Sulphur Rock, and was married on January 29, 1903 to Miss Leah Knox, 
daughter of Captain and Mrs. T. C. Knox, of Mississippi, and a relative of 
President James Knox Polk. 


Doctor Byrum brought his bride to the home he had prepared for her 
in the little town of Asher, and immediately they became identified with 
the social and religious life of the community. Already a Past Master of 
the Masonic Fraternity he organized a Masonic Lodge in Asher, and became 
its first Master. Their only child, Judge J. Knox Byrum was born at 
Asher. In 1908 Doctor Byrum moved his family to Shawnee where he 
established his career as physician, and surgeon. From that time until 
his death, he and his family were prominent in all the better development 
of the City, and Community. 


Doctor Byrum was a consistent member of the Central Presbyterian 
church, and on its board of Deacons: a 32nd degree Mason, member of 
Lodge 107, A. F. and A. M. Shawnee chapter 32, RAM. Shawnee council 26, 
R and SM., and Shawnee commandery No. 36 Knights Templar, a member 


of the Shrine (India Temple). He was also a member of the Lions club 
and the Elks Lodge. ; 


Before his death Doctor Byrum was the oldest living past president 
of the Oklahoma Medical society, Past President of the Pottawatomie 
county Medical Society, and for twenty years was secretary of the Okla- 
homa State Board of Medical Examiners. He was also a member of the 
Southern Medical Association, and of the American Medical Association. 
During the past year Doctor Byrum had received two fifty year recognition 
pins: One was from the University of Tennesee for fifty years of medical 
practice, and one from Masonic bodies in recognition of fifty years of 
service and membership. 


Doctor Byrum and his beloved wife brought to this community the 
gracious spirit and culture that has helped establish the social standing 
and refinement of the community. Their home always embodied the highest 
type of charm and hospitality, the chivalric spirit of the “Old South.” 


Lovers of books their library was usually large and interesting. He was a 
devoted husband, father and friend. 


Doctor Byrum brought to his profession a sympathetic understanding 
of human frailties, as well as a skill born of keen interest and profound, 
continual study. His patience and kindness was never failing. 


—Florence Drake. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma ie coi 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
TAHLEQUAH, MAY 7TH AND 8TH 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was called to order in the Library Building of the Northeastern 
State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, at 9:30 A.M., May 7th and 8th, by 
General W. S. Key, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. William S. Key, Dr. Emma UHstill-Harbour, Judge Red- 
mond S. Cole, Judge Baxter Taylor, Dr. I. N. McCash, Mr. George L. 
Bowman, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Mr. Thomas G. Cook, Mr. R. M. Mount- 
castle, Judge N. B. Johnson and Col. George H. Shirk. 


The Secretary reported that Dr. E. BE. Dale of Norman had sent a 
telegram telling of a serious business which would not permit him to 
attend. Judge Edgar S. Vaught had reported that a heavy docket pre- 
vented him from coming. The Board of Directors heard with deep distress 
of the continued illness of Mr. H. L. Muldrow, a veteran Director of the 
Society. Mrs. Anna B. Korn, a distinguished director for many years was 
also reported ill. The Board expressed its profound sorrow and regret 
and sent to each of these, the highest tribute and the earnest hope that 
they may be restored to health in the days to come. 


Judge Cole made a motion that absentee members who had notified 
the Secretary, be excused as having good and sufficient reasons for their 
absence. Dr. Harbour seconded the motion which was passed unanimously. 


President Key at this point expressed his great pleasure to welcome 
Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman and he wished her to stand while the 
audience also welcomed her, which they did by standing and giving hearty 
cheers. Mrs. Foreman said that she was very happy to be present and 
regretted very much that “Grant”, as she called her celebrated husband, 
Dr. Grant Foreman, could not attend. The Board expressed to her the 
profound regrets that its Director of Historical Research could not be 
present and sent him warm favor and the sincere hopes that his health 
would improve. 

General Key laid before the Board, the general tenor of the program 
of the two days of the Society meeting in Tahlequah. He expressed satis- 
faction and great pleasure on the part of the Society in holding the Annual 
or birthday meeting in the City of Tahlequah, which is perhaps, the 
acknowledged center of Oklahoma’s beginning of history. Of course all 
knew that May 26th is the regular birthday of the Society, but out of a 
warm invitation on the part of Tahlequah and Northeastern State College, 
the meeting had been moved to May 7th and 8th because on this day 
the Northeastern State College was honoring the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Cherokee National Seminaries. On the 
morning of May 7th, 1851, the Cherokee Nation had opened the doors of 
the Female Seminary. 

The President called attention to the program which consisted of 
several distinct parts: First, the Business session lasting until 11:00 A.M.; 
second, the Round Table Discussion beginning at 11:00 A.M. under the 
leadership of Dr. B. B. Chapman, Department of History, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College; then, the afternoon was to be given over to the pageant 
offered by Northeastern State College pupils and teachers on the beautiful 
college campus; at 7:00 P.M. Monday, there was to be extended to the 
Board of Directors and members of the Society, a banquet given by the 
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citizens of Tahlequah and Northeastern State College. On Tuesday, May 
8th, Dr. T. L. Ballenger would meet with all who wished to go on a 
historical tour in the region near the city. 


The President called upon the Secretary to place before the Board 
some of the actions of the present Legislature of Oklahoma in dealing with 
the budget of the Society for the next biennium, The Secretary stated 
that the budget as made out by the Executive Committee had been placed 
as early as October 1950 in the hands of the Budget Office and was duly 
printed in the book containing the budget of all departments of state. 
The Secretary stated that he had followed closely the movements of the 
Legislature and at the present time, very few of the departmental bills 
have been passed by both houses and signed by the Governor. 


The Secretary presented to the Board the beautiful tribute that had been 
paid to the Oklahoma Historical Society by the House of Representatives 
which had been published in the News Letter of March 1951. Such a 
tribute had never before been paid by any part of the Legislature in the 
history of the Society. The motion was made by Hon. Baxter Taylor that 
a letter be sent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives telling 
of the appreciation of the Board of Directors. The Secretary was author- 
ized to draw the letter up and send it to the Speaker. The motion of 
Hon. Baxter Taylor was seconded by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour and it was 
passed unanimously. 


General Key made the observation that the Executive Committee acting 
for the Board of Directors had asked for little increase in appropriations 
for the Society at this time. It was believed that the Legislature bore the 
Society in such high esteem that they might have secured more money for 
a large marker program or for other purposes, but due to high taxation 
and other confusion coming with the present time, both state and national, 
the Committee was willing to rest its case upon a ten percent raise in 
salaries and an extension of a few more dollars for certain other light 
expenses. 


f A call was made at this time for a report on the Life Membership 
drive which the Secretary had inaugurated on or about November Ist, 
1950 and extended to this date, May 7th, 1951—a period of six months. 


The Secretary stated that the highlights of this drive were as follows: 


(1) Through the chief agent of contact with Life Members, the “News 
Letter,” invitations were sent to all present Life Members to get 
another Life Member. 

(2) Invitations to join in the campaign were extended to certain eminent 
citizens. 

(3) The following rendered distinguished service: H. B. Bass of Enid; 
Col. George H. Shirk, a member of the Board of Directors; D. O. C. 
Newman, Shattuck; President Eugene S. Briggs of Phillips Uni- 
versity of Enid. Through these, some thirty Life Members were 
secured in this drive of six months. There were a few scattered 


Life Members secured by the Secretary through the influence of 
the News Letter or personally. 


(4) The campaign proved that Life Members could be secured best by 
personal invitation and contact, 


(5) The number of Life Memberships secured in this drive was some 

seventy-five. They are continuing to come in. 

The Secretary at this point said that he was sending to each member 
of the Board a rather broad report on this membership drive because it is 
so important. 

Hon. Baxter Taylor, at the conclusion of this re 

, port by Dr. Evans, 
arose to say that he had been a member of the Board for more than a 
quarter of a century, and no such growth as this had ever been recalled 
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in the expansion of Life Memberships. He made a motion that the Secre- 
tary be highly commended for this service. The motion was seconded by 
Dr. Harbour and passed unanimously. 


General Key pointed out that the report of the Chief Clerk revealed 
that there was sufficient money in the Special Fund due to the expansion 
of the Life Membership growth that a bond of $5,000.00 could be bought and 
a sufficient surplus be left for proper business, depending on this fund, 
to be carried on. A motion was then made by Mr. George L. Bowman that 
the Secretary be authorized to purchase a $5,000.00 bond for the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and this was seconded by Judge N. B. Johnson and 
passed unanimously. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison presented to the Board the substance of the 
bill that had recently passed both the House and Senate, received the 
signature of the Governor and had now become law, relating to the cele- 
bration annually at Salina, Oklahoma. the birthday of Jean Pierre Chouteau. 
The Bill was read as follows: 


“An act relating to Oklahoma Historical Day, creating a committee for its 
observance and providing for its membership, terms of members, powers 
and duties; making an appropriation, and regulating its expenditure. 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of Oklahoma: 


Section 1. There is hereby established under the jurisdiction of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society the Oklahoma Historical Day Committee. 
Said Committee shall consist of five (5) members. The Superintendent 
of Salina Public Schools shall be one member, and the other four members 
shall be appointed by the Oklahoma Historical Society for a term of four 
(4) years. The members of the Committee shall serve without compensa- 
tion or reimbursement for their personal expenses. 

Section 2. The said Committee shall have full power and the duty 
to arrange for, supervise and conduct, or to aid and assist others in con- 
ducting an annual celebration at Salina on Oklahoma Historical Day, 
commemorating the Birthday Anniversary of Major Jean Pierre Chouteau, 
who established the first white settlement in what is now the State of Okla- 
homa at the present site of Salina, in Mayes County. 

Section 3. The Oklahoma Historical Society is hereby authorized and 
directed to give the Oklahoma Historical Day Committee all possible aid 
and assistance in the performance of its duties. 

Section 4. There is hereby appropriated to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society out of any moneys in the General Revenue Fund in the State 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the following sums: One Thousand 
Dollars’ ($1,000.00) for the fiscal year ending 1952 and One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000.00) for the fiscal year ending June 1953. Said money, or so 
much thereof as shall be required, shall be paid out by the Oklahoma His- 
torical Day Committee, for the purposes for which said Committee was 
created, but the foregoing appropriations shall not prevent the expenditure 
of other and additional funds which may be available for such purposes. 

Passed the House of Representatives the 28th day of February, 1951.” 

After the Bill was read, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison presented the names 
of the five citizens of Mayes County who had been recommended by Mayes 
County to joint with the Oklahoma Historical Society in carrying out 
certain details of the Bill. These citizens were as follows: Clifford R. 
Thornton, Superintendent of Schools, Salina; William E. Reynolds and 
Alfred Jansen, Salina; Merle Caldwell, Pryor and S. E. Chouteau, Muskogee. 
Motion was made by Judge N. B. Johnson and seconded by Hon. George 
Bowman that the Board of Directors appoint these five men. The motion 
carried unanimously. 

General Key appointed a committee composed of Mr. Thomas J. Har- 
rison, Pryor, Judge N. B. Johnson and Judge Baxter Taylor of Oklahoma 
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City to work with the above named committee, as representatives of the 
Society. 


General Key called attention to the fact that the Bill did not state the 
date upon which the trading post was established, and though the Society 
had previously disagreed with the Chouteau heirs as to the date of the 
founding of the trading post, he saw no reason why we could not concur 
in this plan. It commemorates only the birthday of Jean Pierre Chouteau 
and does not designate the date of the establishment of the trading post. 
Gen. Key said, “I want the records to show clearly the position of the 
Historical Society is that it has approved and is now reapproving the 
report of the historical research on this matter as conducted by Dr. Grant 
Foreman and the late Judge Robert L. Williams. 


The Secretary requested the Board to permit him to go forward in de- 
veloping such historical brochures, postal cards and leaflets, to be pur- 
chased out of the Revolving Fund. A motion was made by Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour that this plan be carried out as Dr. Evans recommended. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Thomas G. Cook and was passed 
unanimously. 


The Secretary stated that there was a need for $100.00 to be added to 
the Petty Cash Fund. A motion was made by R. M. Mountcastle, seconded 
by Judge Redmond S. Cole and carried unanimously that this money be 
allotted. 


The Secretary reported that the following list of gifts and pictures had 
been received: 


Sioux purse, Sioux tobacco pouch, Sioux headdress, Sioux bag, Sioux dirk 
scabbard, Cheyenne purse, Cheyenne bridle rosettes, Sioux Scabbard, Sioux 
knife scabbard, stirrups, Three pairs of spurs, riding crop, buckle, vase, 
eight loving cups, two ropes, two polo sticks, Texas steer horns, two canes, 
pair of boots, Annie Oakley saddle, miniature stagecoach, steer and Mexican 
cart, bridle and breats strap, prize ribbons and badges, Navajo saddle 
blanket, surcingle, Stetson hat, presented by Charles Tompkins; calling 
horn, engraved by captured Union soldier during the War Between the 
States, presented by Mrs. J. D. Beaucamp, Wynnewood; compact used 
before 1865, presented by Mrs. Dorothea Harlow Ivy, Oklahoma City; 
handmade table, box and violin of inlaid wood, made and presented by 
Mr. J. A. Buol, Olustee, now deceased; silk scarf, souvenir of Oklahoma, 
presented by Mrs. V. V. Grant, Oklahoma City; souvenir plate of the 
University of Oklahoma, presented by Mrs. Howard McClain, Oklahoma City. 
A picture of Minne Quisenberry Rose, presented by Beulah Blake, Riverton, 
Kansas; seven pictures of Mabel Tompkins—all framed, four framed pic- 
tures of Charles Tompkins, Cowboy and his Horse, a colored print, photo- 
graph of a newspaper article, large framed print of Rosenben, famous race 
horse, two sheets advertising Tompkins Wild West Shows, large framed 
print of race horse, Colin, membership certificate in Texas Trail Drivers, 
brideless horse ridden by the neice of Ozzie Johnson, Christmas in Lam- 
bersville, N. J., 1914, Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show in 1902, skin painting 
by Chief Charking Hawk, Sioux, copy of newspaper clipping, Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show in 1886, presented by Charles Tompkins, El Reno; 
picture of Mrs. R. C, Stanley; a drawing by Moritz Grossman of Leon 
Phillips; Students at Pawnee Indian School, Pawnee, Oklahoma, presented 
by Mrs. Agnes Trousdale, Pawnee; picture of H. G. Trosper and Sunnylane 
Church, oldest church in Oklahoma City, presented by Mr. Frank Trosper. 

Mr. George L. Bowman moved that the gifts and pictures be accepted 


and that a vote of thanks be extended to the donors. The motion was 
seconded by Col. George H. Shirk and was passed unanimously. 


; The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship: LIFE: Robert Alexander, Tulsa; R. S. Baker, Enid; Clarence E. 
Burlingame, Bartlesville; Paul B. Champlin, M. D., Enid; Albert Vesta 
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Chestnut, Arnett; Mary Cromwell, Enid; Judge F. Hiner Dale, Guymon; 
Tom C. Dillingham, Enid; Stephen HE. Dunham, Tulsa; Ancel Earp, Okla- 
homa City; John F. Everitt, Enid; Leslie G. Everitt, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Price Frequay, Enid; Mrs. Carl S. Ford, Enid; Milton B. Garber, Enid; 
Mrs. Nelly M. Gilmore, Paris, Texas; Mrs. John Will Gragg, Cherokee; 
Mrs. V. V. Grant, Oklahoma City; John Will Gragg, III, Cherokee; Jerry 
Jean Gragg, Cherokee; Gerry Grant East, Oklahoma City; Joe Hamilton, 
Oklahoma City; John J. Hamre, Arnett; Donald F. Karns, Watonga; 
Emmett A. Klem, Shattuck; Miss Eva Lewers, Eufaula; Dr. Gaston Litton, 
Norman; Dr. T. T. Montgomery, Durant; Mrs. Howard McClain, Oklahoma 
City; Georgia Lee McLain, Oklahoma City; Howard Milton McLain, Okla- 
homa City; Leo Meir, Follett, Texas; Dr. Maurice Merrill, Norman; Jerry 
B. Newby, Oklahoma City; Edgar Oppenheim, Oklahoma City; Herbert 
Miner Pierce, Wilburton; F. B. H. Spellman, Alva; George H. Stiers, 
Oklahoma City; C. R. Strong, Stillwater; F. E. Tucker, Dallas, Texas; 
Paul A. Walker, Washington, D. C.; Marion Norris Wheeler, Enid; L. E. 
Wheeler, St. Louis; H. B. Watts, Tulsa. 


ANNUAL: Mrs. W. J. Armstrong, Oklahoma City; E. R. Caywood, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; John C. Feagins, Vinita; Nathalie Fowler, River Ford, 
Illinois; Charles B. Grant, Tulsa; Dr. W. H. Goldsbury, Pauls Valley; 
F. C. Hamilton, Topeka, Kansas; Dorothy A. Holcomb, Oklahoma City; 
Glen Ham, Pauls Valley; Ralph Hyde, Enid; Dean Mathis, Muskogee; James 
Logan McDonald, Muskogee; Mr. W. S. Mellor, Jr., Muskogee; Phillip 
Pierce, Oklahoma City; G. Pettigrew, Oklahoma City; Bertha Effie Preuitt, 
Lawton; Wayne Wuinlan, Oklahoma City; F. P. Rose, Rogers, Ark.; James 
H, Reeve, Dewey; Milo T. Reed, Wewoka; Florence Smith, Webbers Falls; 
Joe P. Spaulding, Bartlesville; Hugh A. Stanberry, Claremore; Miss Sara 
Thomason, Pauls Valley; Calvin L. Turnbow, Tahlequah; John O. Taylor, 
Medford; James A. Veazey, Tulsa; C. C. Victory, Tulsa; Lawrence Webster, 
Medford; Dr. Maxwell O. White, Tahlequah; Tom Wilkes, Oklahoma City; 
Anthony Willard, Leavenworth, Kansas; Mrs. Neatha Richard, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Wilma Richard, Oklahoma City. 


The time had approached for the Round Table Discussion and the 
motion for adjournment of the business session was made by Dr. I. N. 
McCash, seconded by Mr. Thomas G. Cook and passed unanimously. 


The Board, members of the Society and visitors moved into the Re- 
ception Room of the Library and Dr. B. B. Chapman, leader of the Round 
Table, immediately took up the business before them which consisted of 
three topics: (1) State protection of historical centers, (2) Junior His- 
torical Societies in the State, (3) How can Oklahomans be made historically 
conscious. This discussion which was engaged in by many members of 
the Board, Society members and visitors was hearty and very helpful. The 
high points could perhaps be stated as follows: 


Dr. J. Stanley Clark of the Planning and Resources Board made it clear 
that the Planning and Resources Board had done much to preserve and 
develop the historical sites that had been placed under its care, but while 
much has been done, a great deal more should be done. He developed 
splendidly the idea that if the Society wished to purchase certain historical 
sites in the State, it would be well to discuss it very little beforehand be- 
cause the price goes up after the discussion is made. He brought out too, 
that all historical sites developed should receive closer attention on the 
part of the local citizens. Mr. Morton Harrison, Chairman of the Planning 
and Resources Board, joined in the discussion and made a splendid con- 
tribution to this idea and pledged the full cooperation of his agency. 
Colonel George H. Shirk said that none of the money now in the treasury 
of the Society could be very practically used in buying certain historical 
sites that could be inexpensively secured. Some $50.00 had been asked 
for a certain historical site which he had discovered a few days before, 
and he said that if he had had the money he would have purchased it 
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himself and given it to the Society. This statement brought cheers. Dr. 
Anna Lewis took up the next topic and said that she had come from the 
Oklahoma College for Women to stress the necessity of Junior Historical 
Societies in the State. Dr. Evans joined with her in saying that several 
years ago, he had made a very strong campaign in the central cities of 
Oklahoma, and in their schools, to develop junior historical societies. 
High school students and some teachers were highly enthusiastic and 
hungry for such a program and some five or six were organized. They 
failed because the school leaders in the realm of education and history 
departments demanded that the curriculum as related to history courses 
was enough and that all time should be given to such courses. For that 
reason, the splendid beginning for the Junior Historical Societies died 
on the vine. 


Dr. I. N. McCash was called upon by Dr. Chapman to discuss how 
Oklahomans can be made historically conscious. He presented his views 
with his usual fervor and accuracy which always mark the statements of 
the veteran educator and minister. 


At the end of this discussion, President Key called upon Mrs. Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman to add something to the discussion and she said that 
while she did not wish to enter into the discussion, she wished to say that 
her husband, Dr. Grant Foreman, had paid this Board a tribute for the 
program of the Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, believing that it was the best and most meaty program that he had 
ever known the Society to put forth. 


Dr. Angie Debo reported to the Round Table that she had made a visit 
to the home of Doctor and Mrs. Foreman and that Doctor Foreman had 
placed in her hands a statement setting forth his continued interest in the 
largest domain of the Society and that was the gathering of important 
historical material from over the State. Dr. Angie Debo read the paper 
that Dr. Foreman had asked her to read before the Society and the Round 
Table members heard it with great interest. A motion was made by Mr. 
Thomas J. Harrison that this paper be placed in The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
in some future issue. This was seconded by Dr. McCash and passed 
unanimously. 


The appointed time had come for the basket lunch on the campus for 
the Board Members, Society members, and visitors, so the meeting was 
adjourned until the banquet at 7:00 P.M. 


Promptly at 7:00 P.M., the chosen citizens delegated to extend a 
warm welcome to the Society in the form of a banquet assembled, and the 
banquet was called to order by Dr. W. D. Johnson. A splendid musical 
number was given by Northeastern State College and Mayor Roy C. Hinds 
was introduced for the Address of Welcome. His address was full of wit 
and good humor. General William S,. Key was called upon to respond in 
the name of the Society. As President of the Board of Directors, General 
Key made it clear that in honoring Tahlequah as a chosen place by the 
Society on its fifty-eighth birthday meeting, it had honored itself. 


General Key was called upon by Dr. Johnson to introduce the eminent 
men and women of the gathering. This part of the program was highly 
enjoyable because in happy humor, Judge Baxter Taylor, a long-time 
member of the Board of Directors when introduced, said that in the request 
made to state his name, he would say that he had come here from Tennes- 
see some forty-five years ago and took the name of Baxter Taylor which 
is still used today. Others took the cue, and this part of the program 
which is frequently dry and severe, became a period of merriment. 


Dr. Johnson called upon Dr. B. B. Cha i i 

: Bay Aa}: pman to introduce the fir 
prc teas nanan introduced Miss Kathryn M. Murphy and told of ne 
close connection between her work as Archivist i ing- 
ton, D. C. and that of the archives of Oklahoma. Se ae 
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Miss Murphy thoroughly impressed her audience with the tremendous 
range of the service of the United States Archives in Washington, D. C. 
_ She revealed that the National Archives in Washington had received such 
Oklahomans as Dr. Grant Foreman, Dr. Litton and Dr. Chapman, and 
how they had found practical assistance for their research there. Her 
remarks were practical in every detail and her ideas were so pointed and 
well developed that she held the audience in close attention. She stated 
her intention to visit the Oklahoma Historical Society on Wednesday and 
Thursday May 9th and 10th. 


Dr. Gaston Litton delivered a splendid address on “Guide Book on 
Resources of Oklahoma History”. Dr. Litton, as archivist of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been developing “the hidden link’ between the 
vast archivist resources of the National Archives at Washington and the 
rich history in the archives of Oklahoma’s institutions. He is issuing 
the book, “Guide Book on Resources of Oklahoma History” within the next 
few months. ; 


After music from Northeastern State College, the program highly 
enjoyed by all was completed. 


On Tuesday morning at 9:30, May 8th, a historical tour was conducted 
by Dr. T. L. Ballenger, starting from the east entrance of the Administra- 
tion Building, and many cars of directors, members and citizens passed 
through the region surrounding Tahlequah visiting such important spots 
in the former Cherokee Nation, as the following: 


Old Cherokee Capitol Supreme Court Building 

The Cherokee National Prison Bacone College 

The Baptist Mission The Presbyterian Mission 

The Old Methodist Church Riley’s Chapel 

The Cherokee Female Seminary The Murrell House (Hunters’ Home) 
The Male Seminary The Worcester Mission (Park Hill) 


W. S. KEY, President. 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Date ee ere en 19 eee 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society : : 

In accordance with an invitation received, I hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 
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The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 
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ORDS OF THE SOCIETY 
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FOLLOWING: 
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Scholastic degrees, if 


Religious, Fraternal and Club afiiliations:—— 2 = ee 
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Present business, occupation, profession or official position :— 


Native state: 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


